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the most critical and dangerous in the whole range of British histor 3 % 
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historical record, and, except to those who lived tlnough them, the 
part played by one man can only bo niado intelligible if the back- 
ground of events is filled in. 
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CHAPTER I 

BIRTH AND EARLY HISTORY 

Birth and early circumstances — ^Death of his father — ^Poverty and dependence — 

The City of London School — Characteristics at this period — Gains the first 
Balliol Scholarship at the age of seventeen — Some letters. C. A. 

Heebeet Hekey Asquith was iDom on the 12th September, 1852, 1852-1870 
at the Croft House, Morley, in Yorkshire. The name of Asquith is 
hardly to be found in any southern telephone directory. In York- 
shire, spelt now with a “ q ” now with a “ k,” and sometimes with 
both, it has for centuries been not uncommon. Pious research has 
• traced Herbert Henry’s pedigree to Mayors of York in the time of 
Henry VIII. In 1664 one Joseph Asquith was incarcerated in York 
Castle for his participation in the “ Pamley Wood Plot ” — an un- 
successful attempt to restore the Commonwealth. This CromweUian 
strain, latent for two centuries after, may be thought by the fanciful 
to have reappeared in the subject of this memoir, whose visage not 
a little recalls that of the great Protector. 

The Asquith family or clan were mostly Puritan Independents 
(later Congregationalists) by faith, and wool spinners or weavers by 
trade. . As domestic manufacture yielded to the influence of the, 
industrial revolution, they seem to have become masters in a small 
way of business. Such at least was Joseph Dixon Asquith, who 
lived and carried on his business at Morley in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. A cultivated man, pious, agreeable, and some- 
what lacking in business initiative, he died suddenly at the early 
age of thirty-five, leaving a widow and four small children (of whom 
H.H. was the second) practically without support. The widow, 
s Emily Asquith, was a woman of personality and distinction. A 
devoted and courageous mother, she had a strong bent for foreign 
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1862-1870 languages, an omnivorous appetite for books, and a biting turn of 
phrase and humour. From the sofa on which, crippled with bron- 
chitis and heart-trouble, she spent most of her waking life, she easily 
dominated any company or household in which she found herself. 
The letters which H.H. and his elder brother Willans sent her weekly, 
or oftener, from school, and which she scrupulously preserved, show 
how strict an account they had to render of their time and activities 
at the Bar of maternal ambition. A place dropped in French or 
arithmetic was a fault to be cautiously avowed, carefully extenuated, 
and promptly retrieved. But though she had a vein of iron in her 
composition, a good sense of humour and natural kindliness saved 
her from being a Roman parent.^ Throughout her life she kept 
watch with loving vigilance over every department of her children’s 
lives, not excluding their wardrobes : and on one occasion H.H., 
returning to her from a pohtical meeting indifferently hosed, was 
met with the cri-de-coeur, “ Oh, Herbert, don’t tell me those are 
your speaking trousers ! ” She took a keen interest in public affairs : 
and when she died, in 1888, in her sixtieth year, one of her last 
anxieties was to be assured by her son (then about to appear for 
Parnell and the Nationalists before the Parnell Commission) that 
the famous letters were forged. This assurance he was happily in a 
position, even then, to give. 

Herbert Henry was eight years old at the time of his father’s 
death. Of these eight years (six spent at Morley and two at Llirfield 
to which the family moved on), httle in the way of incident is 
recorded or can be gathered from survivors. We know that the 
Asquith menage subsisted in “simple comfort, going to chapel 
assiduously and hearing and reading innumerable sermons. Both 
parents were religious zealots and keen sectaries. Until the middle 
of the eighteenth century the rehgious community in Morley had 
been a harmonious body worshipping at the “ Old Chapel,” St 
Mary’s. In 1763 there was a schism. A dissentient minority, whicl 
included Joseph Asquith’s forbears, hived off and built the 
“ Rehoboth Chapel.” To this schismatic persuasion Joseph and his 
family adhered. Accordingly visits to the Rehoboth Chapel bulh 
large among the earliest recollections of H.H. , who seems to have 

^ To this title her maternal grandmother, a !Mrs. Wrigley,^ might justly have 
laid claim by virtue of a singular assertion of maternal despotism.. Her 
(Emily’s mother) who married one William Willans, had long and beautiful goW® 
hair. On the daughter’s return from her honeymoon, the mother summarny, a" 
without explanation, deprived her of this ornament, leaving her head as hala 
an egg. 

- Memories and Reflections, Vol. I, p. 3. 
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appreciated and approved, at a tender age, the precise shade of 1852-1870 
Congregationalism which his parents affected. For when at the age 
of about six, he with liis attendant nursery maid met on a footpath 
a procession of cliildren of the St. Mary’s, not the Rehoboth, faction, ^ 
he is said firmly to have obstructed their passage, and the 
“ crocodile ” of young heretics had to cross the road. This cannot 
have been long after the earliest memory he retained — ^that of 
carrying a flag in a procession of children organised to celebrate the 
end of the Crimean War. The Asquith parents were Puritans enough 
to look with some suspicion on recreations, particularly on cards 
and the theatre. But they do not seem to have pressed these taboos 
to inconvenient lengths. At aU events H.H. succeeded in teaching 
his mother whist, overcoming her religious scruples by substituting 
chessmen for cards ! Thus cheaply was conscience appeased. Cards 
and theatres, the forbidden fruit of his Nonconformist youth, became 
the staple diet of his mature leisure ; but they never disxDlaced, to the 
end of his life, an ingrained appetite for sermons. 

Joseph Asquith died in 1861. On his death, the family, which had 
until then subsisted modestly on its own resources, was thrown on - 
the bounty of relations. Emily Asquith’s father, William Willans, 
was at this time a substantial woolstapler and a man of some civic 
eminence in Huddersfield, for which town he had stood as a Liberal 
and nearly been elected in 1851. He now came to the rescue. He 
transplanted the family from Mrfield to a house, not far from liis 
own, in Huddersfield itself. There they were to remain until his 
death three years later. Of the four children living at the time of 
Joseph Asquith’s death, only one (Evel3m, Mrs. Wooding) now 
survives. The two youngest, Edith and LiUian, died in infancy or 
childhood. The elder son (and H.H.’s senior by one year), William 
WiUans, who died in 1918, was a man of real inteUectual distinction. 

A fluent debater, with a strong gift of sarcasm and humour, and 
the wielder of an easy and polished pen, he might, with a more 
commanding presence and better health, have achieved success in 
one of the more spectacular walks of life. A precocious feat of his 
is perhaps worth recording here. He and his brother first joined the 
City of London School at the ages of twelve and eleven. Shortly 
afterwards it came to their notice that an old apple woman, who 
had been accustomed to ply her trade within the precincts of the 
Houses of Parhament, had been expelled from the time-honoured 
“ pitch ” which she had come to regard as her own. This violation' 
of prescriptive rights stirred the spleen of the boys, and Willans 
(probably in collaboration with H.H.) drafted and sent to the Press 

I. — B 
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1852-1870 a letter of reasoned remonstrance. This production was mature 
enough in style to be published without question and cogent enough 
in argument to secure the old lady’s reinstatement in her old domain. 

For reasons of health Willans had to be withdrawn from the City 
of London School at the age of sixteen, and it was not mitil his 
yomiger brother had been in residence some months at BaUiol that' 
he was allowed to join him there. He took a first in “ Greats ” in 
the year 1875 and gave the rest of his life to teaching at Ohfbon 
College, where for many years he was a housemaster. He was a fine 
teacher, and, notwithstanding his almost LiUiputian frame, a success- 
ful disciplinarian, abundantly able to queU any attempted ragging 
by the power of his tongue. 

On their father’s death the two boys, nine and eight years old 
respectively, were first sent to a day school in Huddersfield. In 
August 1861, they were moved to a Moravian boarding school at 
Fulneck, near Leeds. The teaching here seems to have been com- 
petent, but the conditions sombre and somewhat Spartan. From 
this and other places of education H.H. wrote regularly to his mother 
and to his sister Eva, and his letters have in the main been preserved 
by their recipients. Of the whole series the only ones that strilce a 
plaintive, and almost the only ones that strike a childlike, note, are 
the first two or three from Fulneck. On the 4th August, 1861, 
writing to his mother, he utters the secular lament of the boy exiled 
for the first time from the comforts of home : 

FuiiJECK, 

Augiist 4:t7i, ’61. 

My very dear Maxima, 

I received letters from Elizabeth and Eva this mornhig. I am 
sorry to say that very unhappy [sic] here and we don’t want to stay 
much longer we can’t find what to do and it makes us very miserable 
we often say to each other and Johnny Shaw that we would rather live 
in the wood than here." I have hot time wiite much more so believe 
me ever 

to remam, 

Your loving son, 

Bertie. 

And again twm days later : 

Fulneck, 

August 6lh, ’61. 

My very dear IMamma, 

It seems we have an excursion here in the beginning of September 
and I suppose j^ou Imow that we can go home on that day of going the 
excursion and I think that I would rather do so as we do not lilce the 
place at all for besides havhig nothing to do such dreadful smoke comes 
over from Pudsey that it makes everythuig quite black. The boys arc 
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not allowed to go into the gardens as the girls are and the girls have 1862-1870 
much more of the terrace than we have. I do not like either masters* 
or boys and therefore I do not lilm the place at all. The only amusement 
we ever have is about an hour in the cricket field when Willie and I make 
Dandelion chains for ]\Ir. Kramer. 

With best love to all believe me ever 

to remain, 

Your afite. son, 

H. H. Asquith. 

* With the exception of Mr. Kramer. 

R.S. Excuse sending white envelopes as have no black edges. 

P.S. Please give my love to Auntie Mardie and tell her I am sorry I 
could not write to her. 

They did not long continue to complain of having “ nothing to 
do,” in school hours at least. But they never got to like the school. 

1863-4 was a year of upheaval for the Asquiths. Their grand- 
father William Willans died. Emily Asquith moved south, to 
St. Leonards. Willans and H.H. entered the City of London School 
as day-boys. Emily’s eldest brother, John WiUans, having no 
children himself, generously assumed responsibility for the education 
of the boys and took them to live with him in London. A little later 
John Willans migrated to Yorkshire ; three other brothers con- 
tributed to the boys’ school expenses,^ and they lodged as pajdng 
guests in Lupus Street (Pimlico) and elsewhere in London. 

The City of London School, founded by the Corporation of 
London about a hundred years ago, with the help of an ancient 
endowment, was, when Asquith entered it in 1863, a school of some 
six hundred and fifty boys, most of them destined not for the 
“ professions ” but for the office and the. counting house. Its 
curriculum accordingly embraced, along with the staple ingredients 
of a classical education, such subjects as accounts and book-keeping. 

Planted at that time — ^it has since migrated to the Embankment — 
in Milk Street, off Cheapside, it lacked many of the amenities 
enjoyed by more ancient foundations. For instance it had no 
cricket or football field. The school buildings were cramped. 

Classes were excessive in size, consisting in some cases of fifty or ’ 
sixty boys under the care of a single master, who could not humanly 
give them adequate individual attention. Notwithstanding these 
handicaps, by 1863 the school had under its first headmaster, 

Dr. Mortimer, made notable strides. Its numbers increased. Its 

' The sums advanced for their education -were later on scrupulously repaid by 
the boys. 
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L852-1870 almnni •won higli academic honours. Witliin a year or two of 
Asquith’s arrival Mortimer was succeeded by Edwin Abbott. 
Abbott, himself once a pupil of the City of London School, had been 
Senior Classic at Cambridge in 1861 — ^the year before Jebb attained 
that distinction. In 1865 he returned to his own school as head- 
master, bringing to the task a powerful personality, the finest edge 
of Cambridge scholarship, and a genius for teaching. He rapidly 
set his impress on the school in general and Asquith in particular. 
The latter, spealdng nearly thirty years later, acknowledged that 
there was no man living to whom he lay under the same debt of 
obhgation. 

Asquith entered the school at the age of ten or eleven in the fourth 
form — about half-way up — and rose smoothly and steadily to the 
top. In September 1867, when just fifteen, he was in the sixth 
(highest) form : in 1869-1870, he was captain of the school. In the 
■winter of 1869, at the age of just over seventeen he won a Classical 
Scholarship at Balliol — ^the first of only two at that time annually 
awarded. This was then, as now, the summit of any pubhc school 
boy’s intellectual ambition, and Asquith was the first pupil of the 
Gty of London School to attain it. He often said in later days, 
•with complete sincerity, that this was the happiest moment of his 
life. 

“We may have what are called successes in after life, but there are 
always compensating circumstances which take away from their glamour 
and their pleasure, and which perhaps an inexperienced spectator might 
ignore. But when you are seventeen, when you have no fears about the 
future, when you have no compromising past to rise up in judgment 
against you, the attainment of success is a pure, an unalloyed, an 
unmitigated satisfaction.”^ 

It may be convenient at this point to suspend what has so far been 
a bald narrative of fact, and to inquire what in this early phase was 
Asquith’s mental and phj^sical make-up ; what manner of schoolboy 
or young man he was. To gather any semblance of an answer to 
these questions from himself, beyond the barest of external facts, 
was at all times a hopeless quest. These were, indeed, questions he 
never put to himself. He was too lacking in vanity for its con- 
comitants, introspection and self-analysis, to find a lodgment in his 
mind. To himself he was not only not an object of admiration ; he 
was not an object of curiosity, barely even of attention. Moreover, 
the bias of his mind was to presurne that ever5dhmg — ^himself 

^ Speech at the John Carpenter Club, on his appointment as Homo Secretary 
in 1892. 
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included — ^was ordinary, until the reverse was demonstrated beyond 
reasonable doubt. And although the course of liis personal lustory 
must have satisfied him that there were unusual elements in his 
composition, he would have considered any attempt to determine 
their character a pure waste of time. Hence we have to rely, for 
our iwesent jiurpose, not on any self-revelation, but on the fitful 
light of contemporaiy documents and persons. 

“ A taU, weU-proportioncd, light-haired boy, mth finely cliisellcd 
features, a fresh complexion, and attractive speech and maimers.” 
Such is the description given in 1928 by an anonymous contributor 
to the City of London School Magazine, of Asquith as he apiDeared 
shortly after joining the school. The foUoving account is quoted 
from another school contomx^orary^ in the same article ; 

“ He passed into the sixth form at an early age. In those days even 
sixth-form boys were not allowed to speciahsc, but whether their bent 
lay towards Classics or Mathematics, they had to swallow a certain 
modicum of the less palatable diet, with small doses of a modern language 
and Chemistry. I tliink that Asquith was the first who, for his exceptional 
promise in Classics, was exempted from Mathematics. It was on the 
principle that to him that hath shall be given. Those of us who were not 
so privileged had to do our Greek lambics surreptitiously in the hour 
dedicated to Mathematics, and foimd the kind oSers of the Mathematical 
Master (the charming Dr. Francis Cuthbertson) to help us out of any 
difficulties in Mathematics vexatiously distracting. But preferential 
treatment for Asquith seemed natural enough. We recognised that he 
was exceptional, not only in classical ability (which perhaps does not 
obtain the same recognition from schoolmates as in later years), but in 
his gift of speech. In the School Debating Society he was without a 
peer. The style of his speeches differed from that of the ordinary school- 
boy’s as that of Macaulay’s history differs from ‘ Little Arthur’s.’ We 
were not too young to feel the contrast and to forecast a brilliant future 
for the yormg orator. Even then it was not fire or passion, not so much 
powers of persuasion or of sarcasm, but the fine phrasing, the elaborate 
periods, the ambitious rhetoric that impressed us, I remember Dr. Abbott 
(who often presided at our debates) afterwards remarking on the fascination 
that Asquith’s speaking had for him, in watching the audacity with which 
he would launch out into elaborately constructed periods, and conduct 
them calmly to an adequate and impressive finish. Sometimes no doubt 
it was the result of careful preparation, but more often spontaneous and 
springing from a natural gift. I remember when I had assigned to me 
the task of making a Prize-day speech in French in honour of the pious 
Founder, whose praises were sung in five languages, I exhausted my own 
small powers in devising something new on so well-worn a theme and 
then buttonholed Asquith for ‘ copy.’ Without hesitation he gave me 
out of his superfluity (having the Greek speech himself to provide) a 

^ Dr. John Mortimer Angus, for many years Professor of Latin and Philology at 
the University Oollege of Wales, Aberystv^h. 
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Ms studies he showed a thoroughness that commanded my respect and 1852-1870 

admiration. An d I remember him more especially in the School Debating 

Society as one, who besides having decided opinions on most subjects, 

appeared to have taken the greatest pains to ascertain the facts that were 

the basis of his opinions ; and also as one of the few, the very few, who 

could plunge into an intricate and involved sentence with such an artistic 

prescience of what he had to say, that all the members of the period fell, 

as it were, into harmonious co-operation, so that in the end he brought 

his hearers to a full and satisfactory, a logically and rhetorically complete 

and weighty conclusion, without any sacrifice of point, force, and, above 

all, of clearness.” 

The last sentence is in form as admirable an illustration of the art 
wMch it describes, as it is in substance a just and sensitive appre- 
ciation of Asquith’s gift of speech in one of its salient aspects. 

As a classical scholar Asquith was rather strongly and finely 
competent than freakishly endowed. What his tutors discerned 
was the application of an extraordinarily muscular intelligence to a 
subject for wMch it had a marked sympathy rather than the uncamiy 
specialised aptitude of a Jebb or a Murray. He Mmself would have 
acknowledged more than one superior in this field among men of Ms 
generation at Oxford (e.g. the late Lord kliMer), though he was 
probably as good a scholar as any one of his year. His command of 
the English, spoken word was on a difierent plane. It was consum- 
mate. Time no doubt brought increase of knowledge, ripened 
judgment, mellowed the severity of youthful intransigeance, rounded 
certain angularities of manner and of outlook. Yet there is an 
astonisMng consensus among qualified judges who listened to Mm 
at different periods, that in the pure technique of speaking he 
excelled as much, and on just the same lines, at the age of nineteen 
or twenty as at any time later in life. The power of presenting 
complex or intractable matter with effortless lucidity, the massive 
but beautifully proportioned arcMtecture not only of the sentence 
but of the paragraph and the speech as a whole, the gift of gathering 
the whole weight of the body behind each dialectical blow, the 
destructive strain of irony and humour, the dignified, resonant 
Latinised diction, the rejection of claptrap and fustian, the capacity 
for capturing not a word wMch would express Ms meaning 
adequately, but the word wMch alone would express it perfectly — 
these, the distinctive quahties of Ms oratory in manhood and 
middle life, seem to have been present not merely in their germ, but 
almost in their maturity in Ms debating debuts at the City of 
London School and the Oxford Umon. 

JoMi Carpenter, a medimval officer of the Corporation of London, 
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!-1870 -wliose bequest bad been used to endow tbe School, was, as bas been 
mdicated by Dr. Angus, tbe subject annually of formal encomia in 
various tongues by tbe boys. Asquith’s Engbsb declamation, com- 
posed at tbe age of seventeen, won tbe prize in July 1870. 

As illustrating bis early gift of expression it is perhaps worth 
quoting here : 

My Lord IMayob, 

LauIES ATfD GeNTLEIMEN, 

In acknowledging onr obbgations to tbe heroes of tbe past, it is 
always a rebef to be able to desert tbe commonplaces of eidogy, and to 
point to tbe fabric built upon their self-denying efforts as the best memorial 
at once of their greatness and of our gratitude. The great man whom we 
commemorate to-day, could bis spirit bear tbe tribute of om praise, would 
I am sure rejoice that we should turn from the obscure details of his 
career, to dwell in preference upon those after-fruits which have crowned 
with an honourable immortahty the name of John Carpenter. 

Without expatiating, then, upon the often-told tale of his life of 
faithful and devoted service to this great city — ^upon the reforms he 
projected, the improvements he set on foot, the ordered records he 
indited of the laws and customs of London — ^upon the active piety and 
the migrudging generosity and the constant sympathy with suffering, 
which make his history one long recital of self-renouncing acts of charity 
— we would point you rather to the result of the last and greatest expres- 
sion of his bounty as constituting his best title to your gratitude and 
admiration. For-more than thirty years the City of London School has 
been the sole depository of this trust, and may now be justly called upon 
to render an accoimt of her stewardship. If she is challenged as to the 
purely iuteUectual character of the education she has given we refer you 
to the calendars and prize-Hsts of our universities — ^to the Senior Wranglers 
and Senior Classics of the last fifteen years — and remind you that since 
we last assembled here, an old pupil of this school. Professor Seeley, has 
been selected by the Crown to fill one of the most important professorships 
at the University of Cambridge. But this is not aU. If out of the many 
thousands whom the City of London School has educated, she could only 
point to the small body who have obtained University distinctions as 
trophies of her teaching, she would be able to say but bttle for the manner 
in which she has discharged her task. To-day especially, when for the 
first time we are able to congratulate ourselves that an old pupil of 
the School occupies the chair of its committee, we are reminded that the 
world of commerce no less than the world of scholarship is indebted to 
the far-sighted bberality of ovu Founder. In the warehouses and offices 
of this great city — ^in towns and villages throughout the land — ^wherever 
the English name is kno-wn and the English language is" spoken — there 
are to be seen men, it may be in humble positions of life, doing with 
\’igour and with coinage the work that lies before them — distinguished 
by the steadhiess of their industry and the integrity of their conduct — 
men who are not ashamed in the midst of our nineteenth-century civilisa- 
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tion to deny tliemselves and to forsake ambition that they may do tboir 1852-1870 
duty and obey tbeir conscience— men 'wbo bave learned to be great where 
the^yes of the world never seek for their idols and the voice of renown 
never recites the nnchronicled deeds of valour ; and among 
heralded heroes not a few are to be found who received them fost impulse 
to honest toil within these walls— who learned here thoir first lessons 
of truth and courage and self-restraint — -and who ascribe with loving 
gratitude not merely the material prosperity, but the purity and the 
happiness of their lives, to the benevolence of John Carpenter and the 

training of the City of London School. ^ 

This is the title in virtue of which we claim for the renown of our 
Founder some more worthy celebration than the salvoes of rhetorical 
artillery which annually resound to his honour in this place. John 
Carpenter and those who, like him, devoted their lives to the spread of 
knowledge and enlightenment appeal to us to show our platitude for 
their generosity by imitating their example and following in their foot- 
steps. Civilisation has advanced many stages since their day. The chaos 
of conflicting elements in the midst of which they lived has given place 
to the order and stability of modern society. The boundaries of thought, 
then so restricted in their scope, have been enlarged and widened to 
include all that the human eye can see or the human mind conceive. 

But one thing we have neglected in our onward progress. Stationary and 
unchanged, there still confronts us as we gaze with self-complacency 
upon the triumphs of our modern civihsation, as dense a mass of ignorance 
as that the sight of which at once dismayed the courage and inspired 
the energies of the great men of the past. With such a spectacle before 
our eyes, each word in which we celebrate their praise condemns our 
own neglect. The more we dwell with pride upon their memory, the more 
their memory reminds us that the inheritance of their spirit is the first 
and the only title to the inheritance of their fame. And if the pressing 
need for educational reform is at last both asserted by public opinion 
and recognised in the councils of statesmen, for this result let us remember 
that we have in some degree to thank the foresight and beneficence of 
men like John Carpenter. But now that the importance of this great 
work is once acknowledged, we are not to delay the final accomplishment. 

This year is the thousandth anniversary of the accession of King Alfred. 

How if ever the^ example of those who subdued more potent obstacles 
than sectarian rivalry calls upon us not to permit the din of partisan 
warfare to drown the voice of national necessity. They bid our country . 
rise fiopi the arena of this wordy contest, and while, to the reproach and 
scandal of our time, Europe is returning to the barbaric practices of a 
bygone age and the continent is being plunged into the horror o£a needless- 
war, they call on England to take her part in a nobler strife— to add her 
name and prowess to the side of truth in the great battle that is ever ' 
bemg waged with ignorance and vice. And thus, their efiorts will not 
nave been m vam, nor their strength spent for nothing; they will 
not have left merley — as the poet says— 


_ “ That footprint upon sand, 
tVliich old-recurring waves of prejudice 
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862-1870 because they will have inspired their successors with the same zeal, and 
incited them to like achievements ; and it will be the chosen task of 
their posterity 

“ to watch 

The sandy footprint harden into stone.” 

Asquith’s bent as a schoolboy and undergraduate was rather 
severely intellectual, and his outlook mature. When a boy of 
fifteen is absorbed in the dusty niceties of constitutional history and 
finds refreshment in such topics as the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church or the psalmody of the Reformation, it is difficult to repress 
a sense of misgiving. May there not, one asks, be lurking' here some 
of the unlovely qualities often found in association with “ an old 
head on young shoulders ? ” Such apprehensions were in the present 
case needless. No one was ever less of a prig or a pedant. He was, 
subject to a certain natural reticence, “ a good mixer,” possessing 
not only a strong sense of humour, but what is not always found in 
combination with it, a strong sense of fun. His letters to his sister 
Eva, with whom he corresponded copiously at this period, are out- 
pourings of exuberant nonsense and rhetorical leg-puUing, directed 
impartially against the writer and his correspondent. If at Oxford 
there were those who thought they detected in his manner some 
taint of superciliousness — a certain cold self-sufficiency and conscious 
remoteness from the common herd — ^the explanation is not far to seek. 
In some ways, though by no means in aU, he was shy. There wiU 
always be many people who think that if the heart is not worn on 
the sleeve it is not in the right place : and Asquith’s reserve, 
notably in matters which stirred bis feebngs, was capable of 
being misread as standoffishness. Years later, he admitted and 
deplored this quality in a letter to a friend^ who had, to 
some extent helped to break it down : “ There are some things 
which, as you say, it is difficult to materialise, and there are retic- 
ences which are not inconsistent with the most intimate and con- 
fiding friendship. I am hedged in and hampered in these ways by a 
kind of native reserve, of which I am not at aU proud, for it is due 
partly to temperament, partly to shyness — a most potent negative 
force — and probably in part to vanity.” Shyness apart, he un- 
doubtedly had, for objects which he thought deserved it, an abund- 
ance of intellectual contempt. Ignorant pretension, sciolism, platitude, 
preciosity, prolixity, half-truths and non sequiturs, hazy generalities, 
hackneyed cliches, sloppy reasoning — ^these and their lilce did gall 
a temperament othervdse equable to a fault, often provoking him to 


^ Mrs. (altonn'arcls Lady) Homor. 
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expose and to castigate without quarter. His impatience was, in 1852-1870 
fact, with the proposition rather than the speaker, with the fault, 
not the delinquent. But the victim was often human enough to 
overlook this distinction. He loiew for certain that he had been 
made to look or to feel an ass. The rest was conjecture, and he 
might excusably fail to divine beneath the severity of Asquith’s 
scorn a disposition most reluctant to humiliate or hurt the feelings of 
anyone. 

This chapter may fittingly be closed with a few excerpts from his 
correspondence with his mother and sister, which afford a glimpse 
here and there of his daily round : 

To Ids Mother, 

30 Jan., 1863 — Mt&t 10. 

“ Last night we went with Sir. Arthur Wright to hear a lecture of 
klf. Allon’s at Union on the psalmody of the Reformation, Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, Enghsh, etc. . . . 

The city is dreadfully muddy and it rains to-day, as it has done for 
the last few days. We generally take a httle stroll in Cheapside after 
lunch, but we get awfully knocked about during it. We have got above 
the other 60 boys in Latin, each having been first though we began at 
the bottom, We are now 2nd and 4th.” 

To the same. 

26 April, 1865— ^tat 12. 

■ “ Nothing is talked of at present in London but the victory of Grant 
and surrender of Lee which is considered by most as the grand finale of 
the American War. It is certainly quite time that it were ended. , I was 
looking over the killed and wounded and captured the other day and 
amongst the rest I saw Genl. Lee’s two sons who were both brigadiers. 

One of them was killed at Gettysburg and the other was captured by 
Sherman. He must feel the loss greatly, poor man.” 

To the same. 

10 May, 1865— mat 12. 

“ I hope you are well ; we are rather doubtful as we have not heard 
from you for some time. I hope you received Willie’s letter last Sunday. 

You would gain from it a pretty good account of our visit to the House 
of Commons. Uncle went again on Monday night and heard the rest of 
the debate, at least as far as about the middle of Disraeli’s speech. The 
cleverest speech was imdoubtedly that of the Rt. Hon. Robert Lowe, 
but he quite deserved the thrashing Mr. Bernal Osborne gave him. He 
charged him with having been in Parliament for twenty years and 
professing at every General Election to be a good Liberal, and also with 
having sat in no less than three Administrations whose bases were in 
each case. Reform. 

The debate has been the best and the longest they have ever had on 
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-1870 i^o Bill tliougF the division -was one of the most adverse. I vas looking 
over the Division List tins morning and fonnd no less than 30 professing 
Liberals in favom of Lord Elcho and klr. Black. . . 

To Ms shier Eva. 

Dated 20 May, 1861 — ^iEtat 0 (bnt the real date is possibty 1865 — ^iEtat 13). 

“lam very sorry that I did not ^v^ito you yesterday, bnt my excuse 
must bo that I forgot, as I was bothering myself, in company with some 
other members of my species with a variety of abstruse and miintoresting 
mathematical problems, which notwithstanding the great good it is 
supposed I shall derive from them hereafter, are at the time, to say the 
least of it, dry. . . . 

Lot mo congratulate 5*011 on your acguaintanco with the case of 
Constance ICent — ^I should like to know 5’oiu' valuable opinion on the 
subject, as b5^ putting it in the newspapers it might gain mo a fortime, 
and what is more, a reputation. I hope hlr. and jMi's. Hmiidalo enjq^ved 
their ohioken. I thinlc 5'ou deserve a very severe reprimand for a ttempting 
to corrupt 5Tour Grandmother’s morals b5* teaching her whist. But I 
now conclude in haste witii best 1oa*q to all.” 

To Ms Mother. 

13 Deo., 1865— iEtat 13. 

“ I have just rotiunod from the Com*t of Queens Bench whore the 
Lord Chief Oustico (Cockbiu'ii) is presiding. One of the Coimscl had just 
made a voiy agitated address to the jmy, and at its conclusion a witness 
was put into the box whoso OAddenoo being that of an illiterate man on 
an uninteresting subject, I did not care to hear. The man in question 
was a foreman or something of that land, of a shipping or dock company. 
I want to hear the Chief Justice sum up, and so I shall go to the Coiu't 
again on the conclusion of this.” 

To Ms Mother. 

22 Jan., 1S6S— ^tat 15, 

“ I am Avi'iting for this number of the Magazine an article on * The 
Tor}!- Ideal ’ ; ‘ Phantoms of the Past,’ a sort of cut-up, etc. of Goiiingshy. 
It is assuming rather gigantic dimensions and vdll, I fear, have to bo 
divided. 

lYe passed a vor5* good Sunda5*-^t any rate as far as sermons arc 
concerned. In the mornmg aa'o heard jMartin — ^in the afternoon, 

Dean Stanley — and in the OA’cning BaldAvin BroAni. All A"or5* good. 
]Mr. IMartin preached from Bomans somothingth and Sth, ‘ Ho that 
giveth seed to the soAver,’ etc., 5*011 kiioAV it I daresa5'. Dean Stanlc5' 
from tho 53 rd Isaiah — and Baldwin Brown, Avhose Avas tho best of the 
three, on tho Slinistiy of Sceplicisiii to Truth.” 

It is a relief to find that ho did not spend liis Ai’holo leisure com- 
paring sermons. The same letter records a A*isit of inspection to • • • 

“. . . * the fattest ladA* in the AA'orld ’ Avho is exhibiting in Fleet Street, 
7 ft. round the bodi*, 30 in. round muscles of the arms, of colossal stature 
— not 5*ct 19, in a low dress and — an American ! ” 
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To ihe same. 

1 April, 1868 — Ailtat 15. 

“ It may interest you to know that in the debate, which came off 
yesterday, I moved an amendment to my brother’s motion to the effect 
that woman is mentally though not morally inferior to man, which,, in 
spite of his opposition was finally carried by a majority of 2.” 


1862-1870 


To Ms Mother, on her fortieth birthday. 

3 May, 1868— AStat 15. 

“ Very many hajppy returns of to-morrow. Though the forty years 
then completed have brought with them a full measure of pain and 
sorrow, yet they have been surrounded and crowned with loving kindness 
and tender mercy — and I trust and pray that those which remain may 
attain to the same Ireward of joy without an equal trial of suffering. But 
though no earthly treasure has been laid up — ^though health and pleasure 
have been in great degree denied — there is still that treasure to enjoy 
which is laid up where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through and steal — there is still that rest to enter 
upon which remaineth for the people of God — and there is still His 
‘ Well done ’ to be heard, whom not having seen, we love. The assurance 
of these as it grows more strong and more full makes all other objects 
recede into nothingness.” 

To the same. 

14th May, 1868 — 15. 

“ On Tuesday — as we had a holiday, it being ‘ Founders’ Day,’ we 
went to the meeting of the Congregational Union at the Weigh House 
and heard Dr. Raleigh deliver his inaugural address on the relations of 
Christianity and progress. It was a most magnificent address and was 
very much cheered. There was afterwards a discussion on the Irish 
Church and various other matters. In the evening I went to a meeting 
called by the Reform League in St. James’ Hall to support the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. The HaU was very full, and though 
there were a few rows at the beginning and some individuals whose 
sincerity was suspected suffered the ignominious punishment of being 
* turned out ’ (i.e. kicked all the way down the Hall and out of the door) 
— ^notwithstanding these slight disturbances and occasional interruptions 
to the speeches, the meeting was on the whole unanimous, and sometimes 
enthusiastic.” 

This would hardly suggest a “ holiday ” to a modern boy of 
fifteen. But Asquith seems from his earliest years to have browsed 
with real enjoyment in somewhat stony and sunless pastures. 

To the same. 

20 May, 1868. 

“We heard and saw Mr. Philip on Sunday morning as he would tell 
you. In the evening we went to the Abbey, and heard Archdeacon 
W ordsworth preach. He had the impudence to go in for a regular defence 
of the Irish Chmch : told us that at the not far off end of the world 
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SK-ISTO Olsd^toi'ic' ^T■c>\^ld bf' tlie Brst to Mde in s cavo and call tae racks, etc, 
to cover Mxu : and tiiat tlionga iSToaii and tlie beasts vere not tlie clinicli 
ot tlie majority yet the Axk vtss not sv-alloved np, ere. etc. The con- 
gregation testlde-d tlielr approval by tvalking onr in the middle in vast 
iminbers. Foot Bean Stanley sitting opposite the prdpit had the pleasure 
of being cmsed in Ms otm Abbey.*' 

His letters to iiis sister are sometimes in a vein of Inimorons 
objni^rtion. 

I'o hiS Sister Fitt. 

5 Ang,. IStkh — cFtat 16. 

“ I pemsed yont interesting seravri vith mingled emotions — of joy, 
that there vats so little ehance of yonr slioving np in this neighbornrhooi 
tvithin the next six veeks or so — of sorrow, that estimable persons like 
hlr, and ]Mrs. Jas, Cnllen shordd have to endure the inmtterabie harden 
of yonr constant presence. 

But now. as the poet says : 

' The sky is changed, and vhat a change ! ' 

You may imagine, my adorable sister, with what a thrilling ecstasy 
the pericardinm wts pnerced when we le;ixnt that within a fortnight it 
would be onrs to gare npon yonr light gteen eyes again. . . .'* 

and so on, in a vein of rapwnre. 

iSoine features of Ms cMldliood S'crve as a reminder of how far 
civilisation lias advanced since the ISoO's. For instanee. once the 
small boy on Ms way to schOvA saw at Yewgate the hanMng corpses 
of a gang of hve innrdereis. exp-osed, according to the gruesome 
habit of the time, to the public gme for an hour after their 
execution,'^ 
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CHAPTER II 


OXFORD 

Goes into rosidonco in 1870 — ^Balliol under tlio now SInstor — ^Academic acliievoments 
— President of the Union — ^Ilis circle of friends — Gains a Fellowship at Balliol 
(1874) — ^Bolations and affinities witli Jowott — ^Asquith’s lifelong sentiment 
for Oxford. 0. A. 

I 

Asquith went into residence at Balliol in October 1870, and was 1870-1874 
joined there somewhat later by his brother Willaus, the phases of 
whose education had been deranged by poor health. The Balliol of 
that time mustered both in its Senior and its Junior Common Room 
a strildng assemblage of personalities. Of Jowett, who had just 
succeeded Dr. Scott (of the Greek Lexicon) as Master, and Asquith’s 
relations with liim, sometliing will be said hereafter. Among the 
Balliol team of tutors were Thomas Hill Green, Lewis Nettleship, 

Baron de Paravicini, kir. (afterwards Professor) T. B. Case, William 
Lambert Newman, and Henry Smith. Among his contemporaries 
within a year or so each way were men who were to attain 
eminence in the most varied fields : scholars and teachers such as 
Alfted Goodwin, W. G. Rutherford, or W. H. Forbes ; the 
philosopher Cook Wilson ; the economist Edgeworth ; Andrew 
Bradley, and Churton Collins, destined to enrich Shakespearean 
criticism and polite letters ; the future Bishop, Charles Gore, and 
another man of multiform distinction and achievement, Alfred 
Milner. 

Balm it must have been to the young man’s spirit to tmm his back 
on the roar and dust of Cheapside and to exchange the disciplinary 
control of six hundred striplings for the equal companionship of 
adult intellect, the clash of polished contention, the wells of learning 
old and new, the green lawns and exquisite buildings of Oxford. 

Jnto the undergraduate life of the place he plimged smoothly and 
with the zest of one who enters at last his own element. His interests 
ranged far beyond the pale of the ordinary classical curriculum : but 
within it he achieved high distinction, gaining easy first classes in 
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1870-1874 “ Mods ” and “ Greats/’ the Craven Scholarship^ and a Prize 

Age 18-21 j’ 0 i]owship at his own College. The chapter of accidents denied to 
him both the classical University Scholarships which are the seal and 
consummation of scholastic ambition, but the margin by which he 
missed them was so narrow as to be quite imimportant. He was 
“ proxime ” for the Hertford in 1872, and in the same year for the 
Ireland. In 1874 he so nearly won the Ireland that the Examiners, 
divided in opinion, took the almost rmprecedented step of awarding 
him a special prize of books. He had finished a set of Latin Hexa- 
meters but had had no time to fresh copy them, and instead of 
putting in his product in the rough, made the mistake of tearing it 
up. To his great satisfaction, his posterity were fortunate enough to 
retrieve the “ ashes ” of both these reverses : and oddly enough one 
of the very examiners who had refused him the Ireland was among 
those who awarded it to his son Raymond. 

He was fundamentally far more interested in politics than in 
scholarship, and it was not surprising to find him speaking at the 
Union in the first month of his first term. The theme of his first 
speech was that hardy annual, the retention of the Bishops in the 
House of Lords. On this and other occasions within the next few 
months he voiced the orthodox Liberal view, speaking in support 
int&r alia of the disestablishment of the Church of England, and of 
non-intervention in the Franco-Prussian War ; though in one debate 
he unexpectedly figures as the champion of conscription. In 1872 
he carried by a tiny majority a motion to the effect that “ The 
disintegration of the Empire is the true solution of the Colonial 
difficulty,” and in the same spirit crossed swords two years later 
with Lord Milner on a resolution in favour of Imperial Federation : 
an encounter from which dated a lifelong friendship. In these 
conflicts the Tories could reckon on the big battalions, and Liberals 
had as a rule to console themselves with the pretension — ^well or ill 
founded — ^to superior debating power. But the Union, critical 
often to the point of cruelty, has always been generous in its recog- 
nition of gifted heterodoxy : and Asquith’s prowess gained him an 
ascendency enjoyed perhaps by no other speaker of his generation. 
Cool, fearless, scornful, challenging, always ready, and practically 
always at his best, he was an almost invulnerable debater, and left 
on all who heard him an impression of commanding power which 
years of subsequent obscurity were unable to obliterate. Sir Herbert 
Warren, afterwards President of Magdalen College, and a close 
friend of his at this time, is by no means alone in recording the 
opinion that he spoke practically as well, if not quite as well, at this 
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period as he ever did later. His rise nevertheless through the various 
grades of the official hierarchy was not unobstructed. He became- 
indeed Treasurer in 1 872, but was unsuccessful in his first candidature 
for the Presidency, which he was not to attain till his last under- 
graduate year. It is characteristic of him that he introduced into 
the Union, as Treasurer, the institution of afternoon tea and smok- 
ing, and perhaps characteristic of the “ home ofdost causes ” that 
both these changes were stubbornly resisted. He soon became a 
member and in some ways the central figure of a circle of under- 
graduate friends by no means all drawn from his own College. 
Among those in whose society he found a peculiar relish were 
Herbert Paul, of Corpus, Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Raleigh, 
and A. R. Cluer, since a Metropolitan Magistrate and now Judge of 
the Shoreditch Comity Court. Mr. Paul was already illustrating his 
command of polished and punishing phrase, and Asquith cherished 
throughout his life early examples of his friend’s prowess in this 
sphere. He would often recount how a naive speaker at some 
debating society, who was rash enough to say in Mr. Paul’s presence 
“ I may not be a great orator, but I am at least a good Churchman,” 
was met with the unkindly comment that the first part of his 
observation was “ obvious ” and the second “ of limited interest.” 
Nor did he take less delight in the flashes of saturnine wit which 
sometimes broke through the taciturnity of Thomas Raleigh. 
Raleigh, on hearing a long-winded causeur (to whose performances he 
had listened throughout an evening in silence and deepening gloom) 
described as the “ life and soul of the party,” was heard to murmur 
in sepulchral tones, “ In the midst of life we are in death.” Others 
with whom he was on terms of intimacy were Herbert (afterwards 
Sir Herbert) Warren, for some decades the genial and accomplished 
President of Magdalen, who contributed to an earlier biographical 
study of Asquith two chapters about his fife at Oxford to which we 
are heavily indebted ; Joseph Solomon, a man of protean parts, 
facility, and accomplishment ; and Henry Broadbent, Asquith’s 
successful rival for the Ireland Scholarship in 1873, whose massive 
scholarship has been dedicated throughout a lifetime, first as a 
Master and now Librarian, to Eton College. 

Asquith seems to have taken his many University successes and 
his few reverses with an assured serenity. To have missed the 
Ireland twice, once by inches and once by millimetres, was galling ; 
but he was unpertinbed, and was the first, on the occasion of 
his failure in 1873, to communicate to ]\lr. Broadbent the 
news of his victor}’’. In his last few weeks before “ Greats ” — a 
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season for most of Iiectic absorption in the coming ordeal — ^Iie 
appears from his correspondence to have spent two or three hours 
a day sailing on the upper river and some of the residue of his time 
in spealdng for lilr. Brodrick against Lord Randolph Churchill at 
the Woodstock election. His insouciance was justified by the event, 
for he was the only representative of BaUiol in an miusually small 
first class. He followed this up by wimiing the Graven Scholarship 
— then a more imxiortant distinction than the Craven Scholarship 
of to-day — and in the autumn of 1874 a ITellowship of BaUiol. 3?rom 
this last achievement he derived not only kudos, but some solid 
financial benefit extending over the next seven years — a convenience 
of which he stood in sore need. The other 3?ellowship awarded in the 
same year went to Andrew Bradlej^. 

n 

For his Alma Mater Asquith at all times cherished gratitude, 
sympathy, and even veneration. Oxford was x)erhaps the only 
Xfia ce which held for him romance. In the evening of his days notliing 
gave him more pleasm'O than to preside over the Universities Com- 
mission : and among minor disaiqmmtments few were keener than 
his failme to secm-e election as Chancellor of Oxford. Nor was this 
sentiment smprising, for between the man and the place there was a 
strong affinitj^ Among his deepest instincts was a sense of the 
significance and majesty of the past. Oxford ofi'ers aU that the most 
exacting lustorical imagination can deshe. He took the keenest 
delight in finesse and feheity of expression, in style and perfection of 
language. To this apxpetite she inuiistered by steepmg liim in the 
studj" of the flawless models of antiquity. If he rejoiced and 
excelled in the clash of dehate, she sni)i)hed him, through the Union, 
with a microcosm of the House of Commons. If he aspired to a 
career, she gave him a local reputation and set the ladder of fortune 
before Mm. 

Few j)ublic men of his time have sot so much store education 
in general and in particular by the classical dietary winch is Oxford’s 
chosen stajile. For the “ academic ” in the sense of the unreal, he 
had a robust scorn, and often reminded jjolitical visionaries that 
we live not “ Blatonis in re xmblica sed in hac Roinulidarum fwce.’ 
But for the “ academic ” in a diflerent sense — in the sense in which 
it is applied to studies worth pursuing and in fact xmrsued for their 
own sake. — he had a very enthusiastic respect. While he would never 
aUow that a classical education lacim utiUtariau value — holding on 
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the contrary that for those who are -capable of it ar beyond those 
intellectual training — ^the claims he made for it went fic. Rut let him 
which can be urged for a serviceable mental gymnast 
speak on this subject himself : ^ Rectorial 

“ The claim I make for them ” (classical studies), he sa^mid. The man 
Address some thirty years later, covers much wider grC' Ancient 

who has studied literature, aind particularly the literatur^-^ speaking 
World, as a student should, and as only a student can — I &astime such a 
of those to whom it has been merely a distraction or a barter for a 
man possesses resources which, if he is wise, he would r himself, a bond 
King’s ransom. He finds among men of like training with which softens 
of fellowship, a freemasonry of spirit and uhderstanding|®btical rivalry, 
the asperities and survives the conflicts of professional or p^s> invoke the 
He need never be alone, for he can, whenever he pleas^^y® annexing 
companionship of the thinkers and the poets. He is alf^^^® fresh 
new intellectual and spiritual territory, with an infinii® 2 ;est for the 
possibilities, without slackening his hold upon or losing h®^ emotion or 
old. There is hardly a sight or sound in nature, a passion a situation 
purpose in man, a phase of conduct, an achievement of though illuminated 
in life — tragic or comic, pathetic or ironical — ^which is nd^se who have 
for him by association with the imperishable words of thS^be meamng 
interpreted, with the vision and in the language of genius, 

of the world.” 1 i 

impalpable 

For the present, however, the enjoyment of these 3f maldng a 
blessings had in his case to yield to the urgent business (sdce Oxford 
liveHhood : and perhaps the most valuable material serving gift of 
rendered him was by furnishing an arena for his outstanrought him 
speech. It was bis performances at the Union which bm indelibly 
the first fruits of recognition and repute, and marked hiUniversity, 
as a man who would be heard of later. After he left the Ing time to 
the obscurity from which he had emerged seemed for a lot put out. 
engulf him again. But the candle ht at Oxford was noie through 
The suggestion and promise of greatness clung to his nam suddenly, 
long years of seemingly thanldess struggle and when, quitely declare 
they received visible confirmation, many could truthful! 
that they had never doubted the outcome. U get on ; 

Among these was the head of his CoUege. “ Asquith wii Asquith 
he is so direct,” had been Jowett’s summing up. Whene Master- 
went up to Balhol, Jowett had newly succeeded Scott in thin whose 
ship. The relationship therefore of tutor and pupil, withisted be- 
ambit Jowett’s most distinctive work was done, never subsig walks, 
tween them. Their contact nevertheless at breakfasts, on Ibij^gctor of 


^ Ancient Universities and the Modern World. 
Glasgow University, 1907. 
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and during those worst mauvais qmrts d’Jieure of a Dalliol Under- 
graduate when he had to read his weekly essay aloud to the Master, 
was continuous and its influence lasting. One of the central articles 
of Jowett’s creed was that want of worldly success is no necessary 
index of spiritual distinction : that rational ambition is a merit and 
not a stigma : and that the intellectual flower of the nation should 
direct its destinies. The Master’s influence was not needed to 
implant this doctrine in Asquith — ^he held it already — ^but inter- 
course ndth Jowett no doubt confirmed its hold on him. The young 
man had no more respect than his mentor for the “ fugitive and 
cloistered virtue,” which “ slinks out of the race ” and shrinks from 
the “ dust and heat.” He never could understand how an intelligent 
man should not desire the capacity to influence events — ^the bigger 
the events the better — or fail to rejoice in its exercise. A further 
bond of sympathy between them was the strongly practical bent 
which they shared. Asquith recoiled from ideology and had no 
taste for speculation. He was keenly interested in the workability 
of institutions ; hardly at aU in their abstract symmetry or per- 
fection. Jowett, similarly, disclosed in later life a capacity for jDure 
business for which a life dedicated to the study of Platonism and 
theology had hardly prepared the world. Again, the two men 
shared a prejudice against obscurity of expression and a conviction 
that it results, in nine cases out of ten, not from profound but from 
muddled thinking. This prejudice it was perhai)s, and this con- 
viction, which made Asquith, notvdthstanding an ardent admiration 
for Thomas HiU Green, a lukewarm student (though an unimpeach- 
able examinee) in the sphere of philosophy. The “fuhginous 
jargon ” of those who sat at the feet of that great teacher was, to a 
mhid which loved strong dayflght, alien and suspect. He saw in it a 
convenient veil for intellectual charlatanism ; and an xmpromising 
instrument for the attainment of truth ; unless metaphysic is 
indeed, as the cynics declare, the “ search of a blind man in a dark 
room for a black hat which is not there ” — a view to which Asquith 
may at times have inclined. Actually no one ever discovered what 
views, if any, he held about the Ultimate and the Absolute. Prob- 
ably he considered that most speculations on these subjects were 
a beating of the air. The treacherous region in which premises are 
almost lacking and conclusions tmverifiable was not congem'al to 
liim. He watched from afar and without enthusiasm the 
“ ghostly ballet of bloodless categories,” while his friend Haldane 
sxuveyed it vith smiflng zest from the wings, and almost ogled 
the performers. 
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Before leaving Jowett, it may not be out of place to quote from 
a letter^ in wMch Asquith has given an impression of that remarkable 
personahty : 

“ I am afraid poor old Jowett is dying. It seems but the other day 
that my wife and I were staying with him. We had a very pleasant 
party : not too large and well assorted. Death is indiscriminating and 
inexorable. Jowett’s work perhaps is almost done. He will certainly 
leave no successor. It is already difficult to conceive of the Oxford in 
which, partly by sympathy and partly by antagonism, he was formed : 
a place in which people quarrelled over the infinite pettinesses of the 
Tractarian controversy, thought (as Mr. G. and Lord Coleridge do to 
this day) that Bishop Butler had spoken the last word in philosophy, had 
hardly even heard of HeracHtus or of Hegel, and believed that with the 
abohtion of tests Liberalism would have finished its work and done its 
best — or worst. Jowett, in his day, did probably more than any other 
single man to let some fresh air into the exhausted atmosphere of the 
common rooms, and to widen the intellectual horizon of the place. In 
my time he was already looked upon, by the more advanced spirits, as 
an extinct volcano, and even a bit of a reactionary. He certainly viewed 
with mieasiness Green’s militant and contagious propaganda, and long 
before the days of Home Rule he was quite out of sympathy with Liberal 
politics. He never at any time (I should thinlc) had anything definite to 
teach, being always an eclectic with a horror of one-sidedness. Dogmatic 
statements, whether negative or positive, jarred upon him and he was 
too well-bred intellectually ever to be a fanatic. Nowhere else in the 
world but in Oxford could such a man have been persecuted, and even 
have worn for some years, the halo of a martyr. The secret of his power 
lay not in what he did or suffered or thought, but in what he was — a 
person with the magnetism of an apostle and the shrewdness of a man of 
the world.” 


■1870-1874 
Age 18-21 


1 To Lady Homer, in the early 1890’s. 
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EARLY PROFESSIONAL LIFE AND BIARRIAGE 

Asqviith’s choice of the Law as a profession — limho between Balliol and the Bar — 
A reading party at St. Andrews — Settles in London — ^Pupil to Charles Bowen 
— ^A disheartening wait — ^Marriage to Helen Melland — ^Henry James and 
B. S. Wright — The tide begins to turn. 0. A. 

I 

Asquith had decided to practise at the Bar, and had become a 
student of Lincoln’s Inn. A political future was throughout 
unquestionably his aim. He adopted the law as a bread winning 
expedient and as a means of approach to his real objective. The 
calculation was justified in the end. But more years than he or his 
friends had reckoned on were to intervene before its consummation. 

His choice, when he had no financial reserves, of the profession 
which makes such reserves most desirable is typical of a certain 
cool, quiet adventurousness in his disposition. He went to the Bar 
at the age of twenty-four without funds ; he married at twenty-five 
on resources which in proportion to the imdertaking were hardly 
more adequate, and most of the five children^ of his first marriage 
were bom before his means had materially increased. At thirty- 
four he took what is often regarded as the risky course of entering 
Parhament while still a junior in small practice. He “ took Silk ” 
within a year of making his first real mark as a Junior. And when 
at thirty-nine he entered the Cabinet of what promised to be, and 
was, a short-hved Government, he had no assurance that he would 
be permitted to take the course, then unprecedented in an ex- 
Cabinet Mnister, of returning to legal practice when his spell of 
office ended. In aU the major decisions of his life from his earliest 
days the voice of caution was silenced, and his action determined 
by a vein of native hardihood or even a touch of the gambler’s 
temper. It was in the same spirit that when in the 1880’s ho had 
by some means saved about £300 he went out and spent almost 
the whole of it on a diamond necldace for his vofe. 

A pleasant interregnum between his academic and professional 

^ Bajonond, bom 1878 ; Herbert, 1881 ; Arthur Melland, 1883 ; Helen Violet, 
1887 ; Cyril, 1890. 
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life followed in ilie antunin and carlj’’ ■\^'inlcr of 187*1. lie was )87‘<--is8(5 
retained to coach Lord Lyniington, the eldest son of the Enrl of 
Portsmouth, who was finisliing with Eton and prcx)aring for Oxford. 

Tins involved tlmco months’ residence with tlio Portsmouth family, 
partly at Hursthourne Park in Hampshire, and partly at Eggesford 
Place. Tills last was an attractive country liouso in Nortli Devon 
belonging to Lord Carnarvon, Lady Porlsjnouiirs brother wlio was 
to be the principal actor in the famous negotiations between the 
Tory Party and Parnell in 1SS5. He has testified in Memories 
and Reflections to the Idndncss and consideration of his hosts and 
to his enjoyment of an entirely new milieu. Among those whom ho 
met there, in addition to Lord C.aniarvon, were Loixl Houghton and 
the poet, William Johnson Cor\*. nftenvards n Hatn]v<tcad neighbouj’ 
and intimate companion. Lord Port --month, was n .‘Strong, though, 
unlike his son. not a politiralh- active Libera!. A*-gtuth f-c-m*' 
nevertheless to have attc-.ndwl at leC'! ere r-ojtfcal nmeting. ofwiiibh 
he writes to his sifter Eva ; 


“I sent you the IVc e.-.-. 7 A .'-y 

meeting at Nortii Tar:.''':. ::: - ' ' 

The gathering too!: Ih'. fc.rm ef a 
of indiaeatible food a a-: - - • .V - : 

effective speech. . . . Lyra'- c' 
on the Pre.';3 which v : r. : • - 
extremely goo'I a:.d it C ',* - T 

successful speaker." 



At some mc-eling. x/: • - iV.y *■ ' ! 
himself, 

“ A friend of mine,” 2 'r 

the house heard him adore- - a 'x 
the power of his speea.L h '-.e ‘e!. 
was a coming gta'‘e';rr;a..e. ^ - 
at Oxford till I toM t 'v/ " ' 


January to Jc.c-e I -y 
Asoufth? 

1875 TTg.- r-;; 

ol which > - - 

sud in rcc*; c" ' 

SoIon.cn. E " : 
second tre v' — " 

Law rev.ec*' " = - ’ 

lively aocc':— - " 
riotLlIv 
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.6 arena for the clash of congenial minds or blends in such happy pro- 
portions work and relaxation. Asquith’s own recreations were never 
athletic : but he made on this occasion his first acquaintance with 
the ideal game for unathletic men under conditions which would 
make the mouths of many golfers of to-day water. “The now 
world famous links/’ he writes in Memories and Beflections, “ we had 
in the afternoon almost to ourselves : and our clubs were carried 
by, amongst other eminent professionals, young Tommy Morris, then 
the open champion.” Nor was this the only breach which this 
occasion witnessed in his sedentary or, at best, pedestrian, habits : 
for he seems to have created something of a sensation by suddenly 
ordering a horse, and riding eight miles to see some friends. Thus 
were consumed about six weeks in almost unmixed enjoyment, and 
Asquith little imagined as he lay on his back in the fields near 
Ladybank arguing about Surinbm'ne, that his immediate surround- 
ings formed part of a Division for which he was to be elected to 
Parliament in ten years’ time and to remain member for thirty-two 
years. 

In the autumn of 1875 he settled down at 90 Mount Street, and 
at this (for a penniless barrister) impressive address he enjoyed the 
society, as residents or migrants, of two of his most valued feiends, 
3\lr. Herbert Paul and Thomas Ealeigh. Prom thence he writes to 
his sister (28 Oct.) ; “ I am going to see Bowen to-day and shall 
probably begin my regular attendanee at Chambers in the course oi 
a day or two.” The fhture Lord Justice Bowen, to whose Chambers 
Asquith was now going as a pupil, had attained every possible 
distinction at BaUiol — Jowett described him as the ablest under- 
graduate who had ever passed through his hands — and was by now 
“ Attorney-General’s devil ” and perhaps the busiest Junior at the 
Bar. He was indeed already killing himself with overwork — ^for he 
died before reaching the age of sixty, though not before he had 
proved himself the foremost Appellate Judge of his day. In 
Memories and Befieciions (Vol. I, p. 33) Asquith has given a lively 
account of his humour, urbanitj’^, and manifold accomphshments, 
which included that of “ jumping a cow as it stood.” But they did 
not apparently include that of delegating work : and few of the 
laborious drafts of Asquith and his other pupils managed to pass 
the finely meshed sieve of his critical fastidiousness. 

Bowen being aheady supplied •with an imderstudy, Asquith did 
not stay on 'with him after the expiration of his year of pupilage but 
migrated to G Hg Tree Court, where he remained for six or seven 
of the most disheartenuig years of his life. He had no legal influence 
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or connections, and during this period made no visible progress in his 
calling. He could hardly be said at this time to have had a practice 
at all ; and he ^yas not the man to acquire one by forcing tactics. 
The rare briefs that came his way were ably argued ; but he lacked, 
or dehberately eschewed, some of the artifices by which the path of 
forensic success is smoothed. Treiichancj’-, lucidity, close reasoning, 
valuable assets in legal practice, he possessed in the highest degree: 
but these, as he fomid, are no sure passport to professional pros- 
perity, and it is j)ossiblo to indulge them to excess. The fastidious- 
ness which recoils from judicious irrelevance or astute cajolery, and 
rejects the cuttlefish’s strategy of darkening the waters, may prove 
a handicap rather than a help. “ You have made the point too clear,” 
was the significant reinoach of a leading SiUc — ^now a Judge — to the 
Junior who had “ followed ” him in the Com’t of Appeal. Asquith’s 
method was probably open to the same reijroach. He was con- 
stitutionally incapable of maldng a discreet fog. Ho would not 
apologise for taking up judicial time vdth what he considered 
judicial business, nor could ho prevail on himself to dispense the 
conventional patter — suave, deprecating, deferential — ^^vith which, 
sometimes to propitiate a hard-hearted Bench, sometimes merely 
to gain time, even the most accomplished practitioners think it 
expedient to season the austerity of their submissions. And though 
his manner in time became less uncompromising and gained greatly 
in ease, he was to the last imwiUing to “ crook the pregnant hinges 
of the knee ” before Judges, solicitors, or lay clients. 

He was during this period an imtiringly diligent student of Law. 
He lectured for the Law Society, mainly in Commercial Law. 
Notes of his lectures on the Law of Insurance and Carriage by Land, 
taken down in 1880 by a well-known soHcitor, he before me. He 
even projected and carried some way towards its completion a 
manual of the Law of Carriage by Sea, but was anticipated by 
Carver’s great work on the same subject. But briefs were black 
swans in these days. It was not until 1883, when he had been 
called seven years, that the tide showed the first signs of turning. 
The exiguity of his practice and the rarity of his opportunities had 
not been able entirely to hide his hght under a bushel : and it was 
more a surprise to him than to some others when R. S. Wright, after- 
wards a Judge and then newly appointed “ devil ” to the Attorney- 
General, Sir Henry James, invited Asquith to “ devil ” for him. 
From this time on his practice slowly acquired a solid foundation, 
and in 1889 a sensationally able cross-examination before the 
Parnell Commission transfigured his whole professional fortunes. 
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himself for tlieir inspection, and to gain, if possible, their formal 
approval of the match. The result of this pilgrimage was all that 
he could have desked, and on 20th September he was able to write 
to his sister Eva : 

“ I went on Monday to tea with tlio Mellands at Rusholme. ... I was 
already aware that my feelings for Helen were returned by her ; but I 
was uncertain about her father’s approval. I found him very reasonable 
and kind, and though ho would not sanction a formal engagement until 
we are a httle better acquainted, he practically gave his consent to the 
whole thing, hirs, Melland and Josephine were extremely cordial and 
considering the embarrassing nature of the situation and my total 
unacquaintance with most of the family, the matter was got through 
satisfactorily.” 

A little later Dr. Melland lifted the embargo on a formal engage- 
ment in the following pleasantly Victorian communication ; 

Dr. Mcllmd io Asqxdili. 

ViCTOEIA Paek, 

hlANCHESTER. 

2nd November, 1876. 

My dear Sir, 

Although I have not had any opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with you personally, I have been able to make certain inquiries 
which have satisfied me that I may give my consent to your becoming 
engaged to my daughter. 

I have the fullest conviction that your industry and ability wiU procure 
for you in due time that success in yom profession which has attended 
you in your past career. 

With kindest regards, 

Believe me, My dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

Erederick Melland. 

In some other quarter — ^it does not appear what — counsels of 
worldly caution and of delay seem to have keen pressed either on 
him or on her. Whatever their precise nature he impatiently brushed 
them aside. On 30th January, 1877, he writes to his mother : 

“ I am not surprised to hear what you tell me, but I have absolutely 
no respect for the conventional vulgarity with which they regard such 
matters, and I am more than ever convinced that H.’s health and 
happiness depend upon a speedy marriage and the chance of a quiet 
home, where she can be properly looked after and cared for.” 

For his father-in-law — a magnificent figure, with a fine voice in 
which he would roU out sea chanties — ^Asquith had a strong regard 
and affection. Among minor ties which united them was a scepticism 
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B6 wMch. they shared (notwithstanding Dr. Melland’s profession] 
regarding the pretensions of medical art. Both put their trust ir 
the vis medicatrix naturce whose unassisted virtue prolonged the 
life of Dr. Melland to the age of nearly ninety-eight. 

m 

In August 1877 they were married and settled down at Eton 
House, in what used to he John Street, Hampstead. In this biggish 
attractive white house they lived for the next twelve years and four 
of the five children of their marriage were born. Standing imme- 
diately opposite the house where Keats lived, with a large garden 
on each side, and the then unvulgarised Heath within a stone’s 
throw, its size and amenities would place it to-day far beyond the 
reach of a couple with joint resources reckoned in himdreds a year. 
The changed value of money no doubt accounts for much, but the 
explanation lies also in the extreme simphcity of the Asquiths’ 
manner of life. By excising from their normal daily round aU 
superfluity and show, they were able not only to afford their 
capacious dwelling, but to accumulate resources for modest indul- 
gence and diversion — ^visits to the theatre, expeditions to Germany 
and Switzerland, and the entertainment of friends on a small scale. 

They had ample room to put up guests and did so. Haldane came 
to their house in 1882 to convalesce after an illness. Mark Napier, 
a fellow barrister and friend of Asquith’s, after a runaway match 
with a beautiful bride, spent his honeymoon there : and the children 
of Helen Asquith’s sister, Josephine Armitage, would come to stay 
several strong, and open the doors of their house at Altrincham to 
counter-invasions by Asquith’s growing family of children. 

Few, if any, survive who can speak as eye-witnesses of this phase 
of Asquith’s life and an imaginative reconstruction is perilous. We 
catch ghmpses of him stretched in a hammock in his garden tearing 
the heart out of some forbidding treatise on economics, bowling lobs 
to his children, or letting off fireworks, for which he had a peculiar 
fondness. Apart from these stray lights the impression that emerges 
is twofold : a professional routine of grinding effort and persistent 
frustration, sweetened by a home life of great simplicity and flawless 
happiness. We know from one of his rare gleams of self-revelation 
how keenly Asquith felt at this period the weariness of loiocking at 
closed doors. The hope deferred that maketh the heart sick, tho 
impatience of eager faculty fasting unused were, as term followed 
infructuous term, his daily companions, maldng their presence felt 
whenever he heard a solicitor’s clerk pause on the stairs outside ins 
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felt toSmaU die of friends, the iron might 

in warmth and healing— which she difiusod there w onld linvo brongh 
balm to a more embittered spirit than his. and restored bnoynney to 
one more easfly disheartened. While none of Ins otters to her 
survives— almost certainly lie destroyed them after her death— ho 
kept hers. They are such letters as pass betiycen people who are 
seldom parted, and are mainly concerned with small household 
problems or mishaps, or incidents in which the children arc involved. 
Bertie has got lost on the Heath : the mice have been at the pre- 
serves again ■. Haymond (aged seven) has seen a python s discarded 
skin at the Zoo and described it as an “ outworn fetter broken 
and cast off by its soul.” The atmosphere that disengages itself 
from the artless pages is one of penetrating homeliness. Funda- 
mentals are not touched on, because taken for granted ; but the 
flotsam of trivial recorded mcident is carried along on a warm deep 
current of implied understanding and devotion. 

She was completely unworldly, and the only value she attached to 
his success was that it was his. Violent stimulus he neither demanded 
nor received from her : but she could he counted on, after the buffets 
of the day, to salve, to refresh, to rebuild : to “ knit np the 
ravelled sleeve of care,” and for a spell to make the world seem well 
lost. And when she died in 1891, he could say with truth that she 
had given him eighteen years of unclouded happiness. 

IV 

The means by which Asquith during the first seven or eight hriof- 
bss years bridged the gulf between the few limidreds a year his wife 
brought to him and the modest competence which they in practice 
enpyed were of many kinds. His Balliol Fellowship, a valu- 
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retained for this purpose at a regular salary of £150 a year. A chance 
acquaintance struck up with R, H. Hutton, joint Editor with 
Townshend of the Spectator, bore fruit in regular contributions from 
his pen to that periodical covering a period of ten years and an 
enormous variety of topics. The small engagement books in which 
he recorded appointments and miscellaneous memoranda, contain, 
at the beginning or end, lists of books read during each year. The 
literary fare disclosed by these catalogues must have required the 
appetite of a cormorant and the digestion of an ostrich'. Doubtless 
much of the energy which should have been absorbed by a busy 
legal practice overflowed into his leisure or was diverted .into the 
stream of his journalistic sideline, but apart from this, tough sub- 
jects, then as later, attracted him as such. 

He has described some aspects of his early days at Lincoln’s Inn. 
The Courts in which he was to figure as a protagonist he visited in 
these days mainly as a spectator, and beguiled there an enforced 
leisure by listening to the impressive judicial eloquence of great 
common law Judges like Cockburn, or by observing the masculine 
despatch with which Sir George Jessel clove his way through his 
heavy list. Paucity of briefs seems never to have damped his 
industry, which, without haste or rest, appropriated every scrap of 
Imowledge and experience which lies within the reach of a barrister 
without a regular practice. 

Among the quainter incidents of these days may be counted the 
periodical “visits to his Chambers of Herbert Spencer. Spencer had 
conceived the notion that the development of English Law and 
pohtieal institutions might, or should, or must tmm out on examina- 
tion to illustrate the principles of his evolutionary pliilosophy.” 
He asked Asquith to supply material which would test liis hypo- 
thesis. The visits of a savant were a poor substitute for those of a 
solicitor, but any disappointment Asquith may have felt was 
disarmed by the exquisite coiu’tesy of his abnormal client. He gave 
W'hat help he could, but their joint labours seem to have borne iio 
tangible fruit. 

I have aheady recorded that in 1883, after he had been called 
seven j^ears, Asquith became “ devil ” to R. S. Wright, then just 
appointed Junior Counsel to the Treasury or “ Attorn ey-Gcneral’s 
‘ devil.’ ” The Attorney-General wms Sir Henry James, later, as 
Lord James of Hereford, a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary. The link 
thus forged between Asquith and James was extremely opportune 
for the former and was strengthened by an incident wdiich occurred 
in the first year of the new rdgime. In 1883 the House of Commons 
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was in the throes of the Bracllangh imbroglio, and ]\Ir. Gladstone was 
preparing to introduce the Affirmation Bill. Ho directed the 
Attorney-General to have a memorandum comj)iled on the law and 
history of the Parhamentarj'- Oath. This task was assigned through 
Wright to Asquith, whose command of Constitutional loro and 
capacity for lucid and logical statement qualified him i)erfectly to 
discharge it. He bent his whole energies to the business and the 
masterly character of his iwoduct made a profound imiJression not 
only on the Attorno 3 '-General, but on the Prime hlinister, to whom 
James U’as careful to reveal the identity of its author. Tho incident 
had important results for Asquith. Not merely had he been brought 
to the favourable notice of Gladstone, but James, having once had 
clear proof of his quality, took him under his wing and lost no 
opportmiity of advancing his fortunes. The friendty j)atronage of the 
Head of the Bar towards an obscure practitioner of the Law gave 
place in no long time to a warm friendship and mutual respect which 
endured until James’s death. James, who had considerable experi- 
ence both of politicians and of laAvj'^ers, expressed the opinion that 
Asquith was, with the single exception of Gladstone, the ablest man 
with whom he had ever worked. Ho preseived the fateful notes on 
the Parliamentary Oath ; and on tho occasion of Asquith’s second 
marriage in 1894, iDresented them, handsomely boimd, to his vufe. 

From this time dates Asquith’s visible progress at the Bar, soon 
to be echjpsed by his more rapid rise in politics. His legal career 
proceeded, once it acquired initial momentum, at an accelerating 
rate. For the first j'^ear or two his time was spent mainly as the 
miremunerated understudy of Wright, beneath whose eccentricities 
— ^he would sit aU day in his Chambers with a top hat on and a pipe 
in his mouth — lay a very real good will towards his " devil.” 
Asquith fomid time to write a short manual on the Act of 1883 
deahng with Electoral Corruption,^ for the use of Election Agents. 
This in time resulted in his being retained as Jmiior in a number of 
lucrative Election Petitions. By 1880-1886, Wright’s clients, who 
included the solicitors for several big railway companies, began to 
instruct Asquith himself. By the time he was elected to Parliament 
in 1886 he could be said to have a small but real practice of his own. 
The poHtical prominence he assumed almost from the moment he 
entered the House of Commons gave a sympathetic impulse to his 
forensic advance, and contributed to his selection as Junior to Sir 
Charles Russell in the proceedings before the ParneU Commission in 
1889. How the Parnell Commission in turn gave him — by what he 

^ Asquith, at the request of James, practically drafted the Act. 
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called “ tlie accident of an accident ” — ^his decisive opportunity, 
and how that opportunity was seized, must he told in a later chapter. 

V 

By 1888-1889 his junior practice had become large enough to 
enable him to take several pupils. In later hfe he used to complain 
of the " centrifugal ” tendency of some of these. One of them, Idr. 
(now Sir W.) Guy Granet, early diverged into the railway world in 
which, and in JBnance, he was to attain such marked distinction. 
Another, Mr. (now Sir Anthony) Hope Hawkins, whom Asquith 
regarded as an extremely promising barrister, declared one morning 
his intention of abandoning the Law for fiction. “ I have a thin 
vein, but I think it should yield about £ — The royalties on the 
novels of “Anthony Hope ” must many decades ago have exceeded 
the modest figure named. A third, his close friend then and later, kir. 
John Roskill, K.C.,^ adhered to the Law and achieved success in it. 
The follovnng sketch of Asquith’s early professional days is from his 
pen : 

“ In January 1888 I became a pupil of Asquith at 1 Paper Buildings 
where he had' been in Chambers with R. S. Wright since 1883. For the 
five previous years he shared a room at 6 Fig Tree Court with Henry 
Conjmgham and Mark Napier. Work came slowly and until he ‘ devilled ’ 
for Wright clients were few. Indeed, before he took Silk in 1890 he was 
not in very large practice and often gave his pupils Wright’s papers as 
well as his own. His clients were of the best ; he did not care much for 
jmry work as he disliked repetition and was impatient of platitudes. But 
he enjoyed advocacy and his mastery of legal principles and of their 
expression found abundant scope in the non-jury and Appellate Courts. 
When discussing opinions, pleadings or any other branch of his work, 
one always felt the force of mind and depth of Imowledge that led 
to his decision and admired the literary form in which that opinion 
was expressed. He rarely dictated an opinion or pleading, but wrote 
them himself, using a quill pen. I possess copies of a number of them 
which I still occasionally read, to profit by his learning and to enjoy the 
beauty and distinction of his language. 

To be associated and in daily contact with such a man was a rare 
privilege. It was not accident that brought mo to his Chambers. 

I had mot him at his father-in-law’s house soon after his first election for 
East Fife. His wife, Helen Melland, came of a family who w'ere ncighboxirs 
and friends of my parents. To her as well as to him I owe more th^^^ 1 
can over repay. When I came to his Chambers they lived at 27 Marcsfield 
Gardens, Hampstead, and there I was not only a welcome but a frequent 
guest. His position in Parliament was aheady assxired, but he was hy 
no means certain that this was a good thing for his practice. 

It was then unusual for a junior barrister to enter Parliament ; hut 

* Jvidgo of tlio Salford Court of Record. 
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this never troubled h.im, for he looked upon the Bar as a means of liveli- 
hood and his ambition was for poHtical, and not legal, promotion. 

He told me, one evening at his house, while still a junior, that he could 
not accept a judgeship, but wished to be Home Secretary. I asked him 
what he would do if, after attaining that position he had to resign it 
owing to the defeat of the Government. He replied that he would return 
to the Bar. But had that ever been done before, I inquired, and had a 
Privy Councillor ever practised before Judges ? He thought not, but 
added that he would do it, and I could see that he felt sure of hhnself. 
Neither of us then thought that in fom years he would be Home Seereta^. 

He defended Cunninghame Graham who, with John Burns, was tried 
at the Old Bailey in connection with the disturbances in Trafalgar Square. 
Burns defended himself. This was the first case that brought Asquith 
into public notice. He had not long to wait for his next opportunity. 
The Parnell Commission began its long Inquiry in 1888. I^d by Sir 
Charles Russell, he was Parnell’s junior Counsel. I was in Court and 
heard Russell ask him to take the cross-examination of Macdonald, then 
Manager of The Times. This masterly cross-examination was the turning- 
point in Asquith’s career. He often said that Macdonald was the easiest 
witness he had ever demolished, for his prejudices had literally obscured 
an honest, if limited, understanding. 

The success came at exactly the right moment. He had been called 
twelve years. When the inquiry, after Parnell’s vindication, dragged on 
for months, Asquith and his leader no longer attended it, and he was 
free to take other work which came in abundance. 

In January 1890 he told me that he was going to apply for Silk, and 
asked me to remain in Chambers with him. Early in February he was 
made a Queen’s Counsel, and on the same day his son Cyril was born. 
As a new leader he thought it right to go on circuit (the North Eastern) 
but only did so once, as he was unwilling to be away from his family and 
his Parliamentary duties for the periods that a circuit practice would 
require. There was, indeed, no reason for him to attend the circuit ; for he 
soon had as much work as he wanted in London. One of his early successes 
as a leader was the Berkeley Peerage case, in which I was his junior. . . . 

Work in Chambers and in Court continued to increase and his services 
were in great demand by the railway companies and County Councils. 
The Railway and Canal Traffic Act and the Local Government Act, both 
passed in 1888, raised many questions of construction, in the exposition 
of which his mastery was generally acknowledged. 

Our association was by no means confined to work ; we often went to 
the theatre when Parliament was not sitting, but he refused to come with 
his wife and me to any concert, and always disclaimed an ear for music. 
For the Easter vacation of 1890 he and I went to Provence and the 
Riviera. At Nismes I induced him to come to the opera : it was Gounod’s 
F mist and not well done. He had enough in twenty minutes, when we left and 
walked round the Maison Carree and the Amplin Theatre by moonlight. 

Many years afterwards I saw him alone at a Queen’s Hall Symphony 
Concert. Teresa Carreno played a Beethoven Concerto. I asked him 
what brought him there and he said that he had been told of her remark- 
able personahty. He did not allude to the music.” 

I, D 
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Stands for East Fife in 1886 — narrow victory — ^Lord Eandolph Churchill’s 
resignation — ^Slr. Balfour becomes Chief Secretary for Ireland — ^The Coercion 
Bill — ^Asquith’s maiden speech — Speech at National Liberal Federation — 
Opposes further attempts to conciliate the Liberal Unionists, C. A. 


AsQUrrH once said that most of the rash decisions he had taken in 
the course of his life had been due to the malign initiative of his friend 
Haldane. This counsellor it was, at any rate, mainly, who determined 
him, in the face of strong dissuasion from other quarters and with 
small apparent prospect of success, to stand for Parhament at the 
General Election of 1886. The sittiug Member for East Fife, a 
klr. Boyd Kinnear, had forfeited the confidence of the local associa- 
tion by declining to support Home Rule. The same body, on the 
26th June, 1886, by a large majority, invited Asquith to contest the 
seat, and its invitation, tendered on a Saturday, was accepted 
the same day. By Monday Asquith had issued his Election Address, 
which inter alia proclaimed him a representative of “ advanced 
Liberalism,” and declared uncompromisingly for the full Gladstonian 
pohcy for Ireland. 


Polling was due within a week of his arrival in the division, 
hir. Kinnear was a local figure of some considerable influence and 
popularity, and as a Unionist could reckon on the Tory vote. The 
constituency consisted mainly of scattered villages, and Asquith badto 
address a vast number of comparatively small meetings ; severe handi- 
caps, these, for an obscure carpet-bagger to confront and overconic 
within narrow fimits of time, klany of these gatherings were hostile. 
He has told how an audience of about a dozen, aftor hstening to him 
in silence and heckling him for an hour, resolved unanimously that 
he was “ not a fit and proper person to represent tliis division,” 0^ 
his side the newcomer could count the prestige of hlr. Gladstone, the 
support of an important section of the local Press, and not least in^ 
own dialectical prowess. “ In clearness of statement,” wrote the 
Dundee Advertiser, “ cogency of argument and efiectivencss o 
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Wliatever its cause, Lord Randolph’s demission had two con- 
sequences of immediate moment. The first was to present the 
Government with its first Liberal Unionist recruit in Goschen. The 
other consequence was that short-lived but interestmg experiment, 
the “ Round Table.” Chamberlain’s Toryward drift had been 
rendered endurable to his radical heart and conscience so long as the 
inventor of Tory democracy occupied a key position in the councils 
of the Government. With Lord Randolph’s eclipse and the prospect 
of reaction untempered by the restraints which he alone could 
impose, Chamberlain’s mood veered to one of conciliation with the 
Gladstonians. And early in 1887 Harcourt called the famous Round 
Table Conference (consisting of Harcourt, Morley, Chamberlain, 
Trevelyan, and HerscheU) at his house to explore and smooth the 
path of reunion. At first the experiment prospered : but the action 
of the participants outside the council chamber made its con- 
tinuance impossible. Chamberlain did not cease on the platform to 
vituperate the Irish : Morley retaliated, and finally a violent 
onslaught by the former, in the Baptist, on both Irish and Glad- 
stonians gave conciliation its quietus. 

Meanwhile Irish affairs continued practically to monopolise the 
time of Parliament. Asquith’s speeches in these years were 
practically all concerned with Ireland : and as the occasion of his 
maiden speech was the Government’s reversion to a policy of 
repression, the steps by which it so reverted may be briefly, recalled. 
In September 1886 a Tenants’ Relief Bill providing for the downward 
revision of judicial rents had been introduced by PameU. Owing, 
inter alia, to a severe fall in prices, tenants could not hope to pay 
their existing rents in the winter immediately impending. The chain 
of consequences Parnell foresaw and feared was evictions, crime, 
coercion. The Bill was thrown out. A Commission appointed by the 
Government reported in February 1887 in favour of the remedy it 
had rejected and IMinisters, after a comic succession of marclies and 
counter-marches, found that if they were to retain their supporters 
among the Ulster peasantry they must concede, at all events for a 
time, the principle of a general revision of judicial rents, a process 
which they had denounced shortly before as “ laying the axe at the 
roots of civilised society.” Meanwhile, ten months had been 
wasted and during them what Parnell apprehended had occurred. 
Evictions had provoked the “ Plan of Campaign ” (laimclicd, 
according to Parnell, without his sanction and against his wishes, at 
a time wiien he was iU) whereby tenants tendered such reduced rents 
as they thought fair in full satisfaction of the landlord’s claims, and, 
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1886-1890 less serious crime, wlietlier open or secret, tlian in almost any corres- 

Aga 33-37 ponding period of her troubled history. "V^at crime there has been, is 
confined to a comparatively limited area in a few counties in the South 
and West. In those counties we find another phenomenon. It is in 
those counties that abatements of rent have been most generally refused. 
It is in those counties that evictions have been most exceptionally 
frequent in number and most grave and cruel in their character. It is 
in those counties that the standard of rents, judged by the reductions 
made by the Land Commissioners in the course of the last few months, 
has been abnormally high. As to the prevalence of crime, having regard 
to these admitted facts, I say defiberately, that this is a manufactured 
crisis. We know by experience how a case for coercion is made out. 
The panicmongers of the Press — gentlemen to whom every political 
combination is a conspiracy, and to whom every patriot is a rebel — 
were the first in the field, and have been most efieetively assisted on 
the present occasion on the other side of the Channel, by the purveyors 
of loyal fiction and patriotic hysterics, wholesale, retail, and for 
exportation. The truth, whatever truth there is in the stories, is deliber- 
ately distorted and exaggerated. Atrocities are fabricated to meet the 
requirements of the market with punctuality, and when the home supply 
fails, the imagination of the inventive jomrnalist wings its flight across 
the Atlantic and he sets to work to piece together the stale gossip of 
drinking saloons in Hew York and Chicago, and ekes it out with cuttings 
from obscure organs of the dynamite press. 


The really grave symptoms in Ireland are the existence of boycotting 
and the indisposition of juries to convict prisoners. 

«••••*•• 

Do hon. members imagine that by the legislation which Her Majesty’s 
Government are going to propose, they be able to transmute the 
social atmosphere in which these people live and which renders such 
treatment of them possible ? Suppose we enlarge the powers of _ the 
magistrates ; suppose we deprive the jurors of their share in the admuiis- 
tration of the law ; suppose we make punishments more severe ; do you 
imagine that in that way you wiU increase the disposition of the peasantry 
of Ireland to come forward and give evidence 1 Hot even a drumhead 
comt-martial can convict without testimony proving the guilt of the 
accused. The difficulty which we have to provide for, is the difficulty 
which arises from the fact that the great mass of the population in Ireland 
are alienated from the law and have no sympathy with its administration. 
We are not unfa mili ar in this country with the very state of things 
which exists in Ireland. There is notliing novel in the symptoms. . • • 
They have been nutnessed in every country, whenever the state of the 
law has not been in harmony with the wishes of the people. . . • 

It is truly an extraordinary thing that at this time of day, the Govern- 
ment, dealing with a well-known form of social and political dLsease, 
shoffid come to the House and repeat the catchwords of the Mettcrnicu^ 
and Castlereaglis as if they were the latest discoveries of political science. 
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The speech was highly successful. Its combative acerbity 
delighted the Irish. Mr. Gladstone had heard Asquith speak 
before at some function of the Eighty dub. The high estimate he 
formed of the earher performance was confirmed by the present 
speech. The House was impressed by its argumentative cogency 
and Hterary finish, and hardly less by the authoritative tone with 
which it was delivered. Here was no fumbling novice or promising 
amateur, but a seasoned fighter, sure, with an assurance which 
usually experience alone can beget, of his case, his audience, and 
himself. It was often said of Asquith afterwards that he was never 
a member of the rank and file. From the start he assumed the 
manner of a front bencher and the House accepted him at his own 
valuation. 

The Bfil was carried with the help of the Liberal Unionists, includ- 
ing Joseph Chamberlain, the arch-enemy of coercion in days when 
the condition of Ireland had been worse. In this matter, as in so 
many others, Chamberlain did nothing by halves. His temperament 
abhorred the fence and the hedge. If he could no longer be the one 
thing, he must be flatly and whole-heartedly the other. 

So began “ twenty years of resolute government.” 

Two other incidents in 1887 brought Asquith prominently into 
public notice. 

On 25th May he wrote a letter to The Times defending the extru- 
sion from the Eighty Club of its Liberal Unionist members. In the 
interests of these last, and of Chamberlain in particular, a resolution 
had been proposed that the guests of the Club should not be limited to 
either section of the Liberal Party. To this resolution an amend- 
ment was moved, and carried by a great majority, committing the 
Club to the propagation of Home Rule, and inferentially barring the 
return of the arch-rebel and his followers . Chamberlain, Hartington, 
Goschen, and Bright thereupon resigned. Complaints of proscription 
and excommunication were in the air. Asquith temperately, but 
with firmness, defended the action of the Club. “ The choice lay,” 
he wrote, “ between the loss of valuable members and the comifieto 
paralysis of the Club. We delayed maldng it as long as wo could, 
but the occasion was forced on us at last by the minority, and as wo 
had to choose, I do not see how, having regard to the views of the 
majority and the objects of the Club, wo could have dono otherwise 
than wo did.” 

Ho struck the same note later in the same year, in a speech at a 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation at Nottingham (ISth 
October, 1887). Moving a resolution of confidence in the policy ot 
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than exciting. The victim, unable to face a third, wrote a con- 
fession, fled to Spain, and kiUed himseE when on the point of arrest. 
The Times withdrew the letters, and Parnell’s vindication, on the only 
issue on which he had challenged an inquiry, was complete. 

The only matter which stiH interested the general body of 
spectators was how The Times had ever come to put forward the 
letters as genuine. On this issue they called then* manager, 3Ir. 
Simon Macdonald. The world expected him to imfold a tale of 
business-hke vigilance frustrated either by some &eak of chance or 
by some exhibition of satanic and serpentine guile. This expecta- 
tion was dramatically disappointed. Asquith has told how after 
Macdonald’s evidence in chief, EusseU complained of lassitude and 
said, “ You must deal with this fellow,” overbearing the modest 
remonstrances of his junior. Asquith accordingly dealt with him. 
The witness at first took an aggressive line ; he “ answered back ” ; 
but his interrogator was not to be ruffled, brow-beaten, or side- 
tracked. For an hour or two the stream of cool, deadly questions 
flowed on, damaging admissions piled up ; the witness’s firm front 
yielded, and soon he was in full retreat. ■ The retreat became a rout. 
Before the cross-examination had finished, the victim stood exposed 
on the view most favourable to him, as an exemplar of childiLke and 
abysmal credulity. When Asquith sat down, to be oveiwlielmed 
with praise by his leader, he was, so far as the Bar was concerned, a 
made man. His practice jumped a dozen rungs, and within a year 
he took Silk with a confidence which was fully justified by the event. 
Yet in spite of the magical wand which this day’s work had passed 
over his own fortunes, he consistently maintained that the Parnell 
Commission was, as a whole, far and away the most tedious experi- 
ence of his hfe. So little could any episode, however vitally it 
affected his career, disturb his balance or benumb an unsleeping 
capacity for boredom. 

The Commission meanwhile, like a wounded snake, dragged its 
slow length along. It reported in February 1890. Its findings on the 
letters were inevitable and foreseen ; its conclusions on the wklei 
and vaguer questions a matter of relative indifference, though no 
of unimportance, since it acquitted the Land League of the niam 
charge brought against that body — that of compMcibj’^ in ‘ over> 
agrarian murder which had ocem-red over a period of three ycara. 
On a few coimts it pronoimced against the incriminated M.l -3. 
But no one was sm'prised or much shocked to learn 
Nationalists had nob always denounced disorder with unqua ^ 
fervour, or even that seven of them had jomed the Land Leagu 
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Parnell continned to lead the Irisii, Home Rule would lose the 
effective support of the bulk of Liberals, or enough of that support 
to make its passage impossible. Lord Morley has recorded the 
letter which Mr. Gladstone wrote to him in this sense, to be passed 
on to ParneU ; a letter, the pith of which (amid much considerate 
chcumlocution) was that Parnell’s continued leadership of his 
forces would, in the existing state of public opinion, “reduce 
Mr. Gladstone’s leadership of the Liberals to a nullity.” He has 
told how the Irish leader, more, suo, evaded service of this letter ; 
vanished into thin air, and only reappeared a minute or two before 
the meeting of the Irish Party convened to elect its sessional 
chairman; how the message was then hmrriedly delivered to 
Parnell, and by him deliberately withheld from his colleagues; 
and how they, in their innocence, proceeded to re-elect him to the 
chair of the party. 

' Asquith played in these proceedings the part of a spectator only. 
He had, however, met PameU, as his Counsel, two or three times a 
week for the best part of a year. His judgment, if on tins ground 
only, is not without value. One impression he had formed — that 
PameU, with aU his transcendent acuteness in some matters, lacked 
in others a grasp of the obvious-r-is confirmed and Ulustrated by the 
Irish leader’s conduct in the present crisis. Instead of retiring, for 
a time at least, and allowing the English Nonconformists and the 
Irish Catholics an opportunity of recovering their breath, he deter- 
mined to brazen things out, and fought like a demon to retain hie 
position. He even tried to brand IVIr. Gladstone as a backslider and 
a renegade from the Irish cause, and to pose, for his own part, as 
the martyr of British treachery and puritanism. Day after day 
Committee Room 15 (the same in which Chamberlain had assassin- 
ated the first Home Rule BUI) reverberated with this unseemly 
conflict. His inevitable defeat almost turned his brain, and cer- 
tainly precipitated his death. ' About twenty-six of the party, led 
by John Redmond, remained faithful to him. (Asquith shocked his 
friends by saying he would have been one of them.) Eorty-four 
voted against him. ParneU turned to Ireland and wore himself to 
shreds in propagating his cause at by-elections. It was of no avail. 
At Kilkenny, at Carlow, at Sligo his candidates were defeated. I ho 
country for which he had labom’ed so hugely disowned him. lu his 
forty-sixth year, exhausted by his exertions, ho died (7th Ootoboi, 
1891 ).! 

Asquith often commented on the paradoxes of ParneU s caictr. 

^ W. H. Smith died tho same day. 
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SBAV 9q posiSB 9^\ •99 i§'b O!^ pgutpuT S'Biii ‘ifjrKjngo 9 q(^ jo 
ngni .itioj jo 99jt:[;}. 9q;^ jo 9Tio b-bm. 9q ‘u9ATg 9 a'Odi[-'pm'p 9qq. yCq ‘9ATq.BT(^nn 
B^TiBin ono oiqisooBJi^ s^^psoj oqc^ ^q SmSpnC : avo] oo^ sbai 

‘ppoAi 9qt^ nr 90JOj b sb xniq i^B Supfoo^ ‘c^Bqc^ popuoi^iioo i;iBi!^uoo ^qc^ tto f 
■jg^OBJBqo siq ui Timbsoni Sopipmos : qSiq 00%^ 9!^BnncjS9 erqq. squrqq. 
(i:9poi^ nqop) „-pi[ -118^00,0 P^'B ttB:^!^BJ0 q;^m miq squBj puB ‘sq(}noTn 
U9!^ qsB]; gqi^ Smi^pSjoj joj pB si -apj ’jg^jOBiBqo siq jo poq^BC^ 9^ „ 

: s^BS qc^mBsy (168T J^CLopo) 
qc).B9p SjpQUJB j Ja^jB silBp Ai.9j B uacjpjAi mnpnBiomatn b nj ' 

•pa^iopoj 9§BTnoq 

puB TioiSBpiqns Jiaqq. puB ‘0Ai!^Btii9pB ^sip aq'^ O!^ inaqq panqout 
‘ssaoons |Boiq.oBjd jo pjooai naqojqnn siq qp^M jaqc^aBoq. ‘aSBiJiBO 
puB aonasaid onq sijj '(^SBaq b jo po§ b sb ‘aptK^qos paAO]; oqAi ubth 
nBapc^oi^sTjy oq:^ aqq 'jossassod s{^t padmBq.s ^(^raBmnqui ub qiBc^s 
og ‘STiOTSBoao pB qsoni];B no raaqq pa!^BOjq aq qotqAv qqxAi iioiqBJapTS 
-noo JO jUBAi patpnjs aqj pajnasai ttBqj jaqjBJ paqsqai OABq oj 
maas sjaA4.opoj sijj •uoTjBJjsuomap pajdTiiBxaim spqq. pajBaJj paniBp; 
qoiqM. qjpii piBSaisqa aja];draoo aqq. passaujiAi pnB ‘miq joj joadsaj 
Jiaqj JO uaqoj ut §Tiq)UBjs painBmai ^imop JopBa]; nBiiBuaSojoo sjt 
TOOJ j ‘suoraraoQ aqj ui i^jJB^j ■[BJaqiq; opqAi aqq. puB noiqBarpniA snj 
jaqjB asnojj aqq pajaqna qsjq paujB^ naq^A uotsbooo aqq no qnasaid 
SB4i jpsmiq; qqm'bsy ‘AioiAJoqni aqq pasop i!];nijq ‘sqnpd asaqq 
no saonBjnssB ^joqoBjsiqBS SinApoai laqjB pny % passoio pnB jopio 
oq XLABJp qt sj „ « i 9ni joj anbaqo b OABq noiC 5ppjq j „ : snoTqsonl) 
OAYq qqiAi qjoqs ranj qna panjBj •ranimoona jo spjOiA Aiaj b qqm 
qi iinBdmoooB oq psqoqt ^iqisiA ‘jarqQ aqq oq noiqBqnasaid aqq aqBni 
oq SBiA oqM. ‘jojCb]/\[ y •japBa'q qsijj aqq joj paqoapoo SBAi OOO'O'^^ 
888T oidmBxo ub si naijg^Q ifjjBg; •j];\[ i!q papjooai aposida 

BnTA4.opoj aqx ’amaqq aqq sbjA qi qoiqjA jo sotjoqs pnB sqnappni 
gnqjBoaj jo pnoj SB.Ai qnq ‘sjaAiopoj s^nBin qBOiS aqq paqBinosBj pnB 
azoij aono qB qotqAV OAJasai xBtoByS ,, aqq nioij opqq iCxaAiqBiBdnioo 
pajapns ‘paujB^ noTqBioossB siq gnijnp 'qqm’bsy 'pB qB iivanq aq 
apqp ifjaA sbai aiaqq 'iCSjnpBqam jo sqnaniop aqq pnoiCaq 'paopnj 
•.^joqsrq qsiJj jo sqnampxnj aqq jo aouBJonSi srq iCq anoqs 

-pBi]3 •jj\[ papnnoqsB ajj -gnnunq aja^i sap)nBO aaiqq qotqAi ni mooj 
B jaqna oq Snisnjoj 'snoiqiqsjodns itpsuap sbai ag; ^/Snrqq poo§ b ^Cbs „ 
miq pjBaq jaAan qqm’bsy 'sqoBqnoo qnanbaij Jiaqq SnpxnBqsqqmqojq 
•paqjBin os snoiqBqnnp iBnqoapaqni jo japBO]; b i!q ssaoons jo oSjoa 
aqq oq paiJJBO aq pqnoqs qnamaAom b qons qBqq ifjBnpxJOBiqxa sso| 
on SBAL qi qnq J qSnona ppo SBiA iCoBJOomap ni JOAapaqsp) aqa^dmoo 
B puB ‘pjop)nB][ B ‘qnBqsaqojj b oq napBj oABq ppoqs ./fjqnBSBod 
opoqqBQ B JO JlBqaq no qnanroAom pnoiqBn b jo drqsjopBOj; aqq qBqj] 
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ISSS-ISSO infamously treated by bis own tail in Committee Eoom 15, and after . . . 
Ags 35-37 lie ^as a niPin i ” 


Another disclosure in the same docTiment is worth recording, in 
September 1SS3, PameE told Asqnith it was a mistahe to suppose 
that Coercion would be mtile. The Irish would yield to it if it were 
continuously enforced. His object had always been not to fight but 
to prevent coercion.” 

The same estimate of Parnell appears in a letter to Lady (then Mrs.) 
Homer, written a few Tears later ; 


*■ Did you know PameE ? I did ; that is, at one time I saw a great 
deal of him in confidential intercourse and in some critical situations. 
I was a PameEite — ^lattedv in a sneaking kind of wav — ^nu to the end. 
TVith ali his limitations, and in spite of the incredible stupidities both in 
calcnlation and in conduct which he from time to rime commirted, I 
think- he wiE he reckoned one of the great personal forces of this century. 
There is no English-speaking country in which the course of things has 
not been for the time, and perhaps permanently modified by the fee: 
that he existed- 01 how many men can that be said i For us Home Eulers 
his TfaJies wiE be almost- as formidable as Mr. G.’s wiE (some day) he 
usefuL Personality is stiE the meat potent factor in the world, and as 
long as some men die at forty-five and others Eve to he ninety, political 
prophecy wiE be a fond and futile art.” 


It is indeed a fasemating, if idle, speculation what the course 
of our politics would have been if PameE and Lord Eandolph 
Churc hill had enjoyed the ordinary human span. They would hota 
have Eved into the Great TTar. 
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rather advanced radicalism, and the members of the group, notably 
Haldane, and Grey, cultivated an independence of action -which did 
not always endear them to the Whips. Asquith’s gift of speech was 
recogmsed jhom the start, and marked him out, when the group had 
worked up a really strong case, as the man to present it in the House 
of Commons. 

Two of them — Haldane and Asquith — adventured beyond parlia- 
mentary co-operation. Once a year they gave a dinner at a now 
demoHshed tavern in a mews off Cork Street, the “Blue Posts.” To 
this lowly hostel they invited on each occasion four leading poHti- 
cians, and four men eminent in other spheres. Sir A. West in his 
Diaries, page 19, recalls one of these meetings. “ Present, amongst 
others, Arthur Balfour, Morley, Carson, Edward Grey, Bowen 
(Lord Justice). Discussion as to who should succeed Tennyson as 
Laureate. Asquith was in favour of the offiee being suspended. 
Ai*thur Balfour for Swinburne as suceessor. Bowen for Bridges.”^ 
Lord Haldane in his Autobiography mentions an occasion when the 
guests included Rosebery, Chamberlain, and Randolph Chui'chiU, 
Burne-Jones, Russell Lowell, and Alfred Lyall. Chamberlain seems 
on this occasion to have joined imequally, and somewhat to their 
annoyance, in an animated dialectical duel between Rosebery and 
Lord Randolph ChurchiU, with the result that the latter, who com- 
bined with more amiable qualities a combustible asperity, told a 
waiter to put a flower-pot between Chamberlain and himself. Such 
brushes were rare. As a rule, “ Blue Posts ” provided a stimulating 
but harmonious clash. 

During these years Asquith spoke frequently in the country, 
sparingly in the House of Commons. In 1899 he aroused the facile 
■wi’ath of Sir W. Harcourt (in whose good graces he had stood high 
hitherto, and was to stand high hereafter) by a platform appeal to 
the Leaders of the party to divulge at least the main Hnes of the 
Home Rule scheme they contemplated introducing if returned to 
power. “ If,” m’ote Harcourt to Morley (October 1889), “ wo have 
the sense to keep our own counsel, they may hammer at us in vain, 
but if we allow ourselves to be engaged in the morasses of the ‘ Irish 
Members at Westminster,’ we shall be routed horse and foot. 
(Gardiner, ii, p. 148.) Morley and Gladstone were clearly in favour 
of a judicious reticence. Li January 1890 Harcourt recurs to his 
theme, with increased acidity. “ Our young men hko E. Grey, who 

‘ Sir Edward (now Lord) Groy woa Iho fina to bring tlio cxEtonco of 
Bridgea to tho knowledgo of ^Vaquith, at ilii-i actual party. It will bo ruiiwuitjoix' 
that'it waa iVsquitli who ;jomo dccudea lator appointed hhn Laurcato. 
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1890-1892 will call in question, will any one of them get up and say that office — 

Ago 37-40 I do not of course mean the emoluments alone, hut the power, the 
patronage, the visible authority of which office is the symbol — ^will any 
one of them get up and say that the chance of getting these thmgs, the 
hope of keeping them, the fear of losing them, do not form a powerful 
motive in the political life of this country ? . . . Then there are men 
who come here in the hopes of business or professional advancement, and 
even the men who are moved by the vulgarest form of vulgar ambition — 
the desii’e to get into what is called ‘ Society.’ With all these forces at 
work , . . mixed, as I agree they are . . . with honest zeal for the 
public service, with which few of them are altogether inconsistent, can 
anyone seriously maintain that the adoption of this trivial proposition, 
for so it is, this proposition to allow a Member some £300 or £400 a year, 
would substantially add to the mercenary elements by which our public 
life is invaded 1 ” (House of Commons, 29th March, 1889.) 


The plea fell on deaf ears at the time. It was reserved for a 
Government of which ho was the head to give effect to it a quarter 
of a century later. 

The vigilant huge black orb of hlr. Gladstone, sweeping the benches 
of the House in search of rising talent, was soon attracted by 
Asquith’s debating power, and the man who then stood highest in 
the confidence of- the Chief, viewed the group to which Asquith 
belonged with lively benevolence. The figure of John Morley, 
prominent at all times in letters, loomed larger on the purely political 
stage at this time than it did later. Subject possibly to the rivahy of 
Harcourt, ho was, to Liberal eyes, the second man in the Commons. 
Unlike Harcourt, he was a pohtical pliilosopher, and man of letteis, 
and this, together with the access ho enjoyed to the supremo oraclo, 
gave him an, imique position among Liberal politicians. Blorloy 
was at this time imcritically accepted and whole-heartedly admh'cd 
by the young Liberal group, and admiration called forth the most 
generous response of which his natm-e was capable. If he sought 
and relished apjpreciation, ho also ensued it. To Asqiiith s 
colleagues he became a mentor, a sponsor, in matters political a 
guide, philosopher, and friend. The younger man’s own background 
of cultivation, and ability to meet him on equal terms ou Ids own 
chosen gromid — ^MiU, Spencer, the French ideologues and the like 
made a special ajDpeal to Morley. Ho vToto a httlo later (in 1803) : 


“ The understanding between Asquith and mo, from the intclicctua 
and political i)omt of view, is almost perfect. Ho is more close 
pression than 1 am, but wo both have in different ways the c^'pnt 
\Vo are both of us optimists : wc start from common educational tr.'uiung* 
though his was in the critical hours of education much hetten • • 
A truly satisfactory man ! ” (Morley, IlccoIkdioiKi, Vol. I, 309, .1/3*/ 
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72 LIFE OF LORD OXFORD AND ASQUITH 

From 1889 on, when he was moving swiftly and smoothly into 
the political limehght, there is a significant change in the number 
and nature of these entries. The pencil marks invade, and in a 
year or two swamp, the blanks. The small pages begin to bristle 
and teem with dining engagements. The personnel of these dinners, 
many of which are at the House of Commons, and a swelling per- 
centage in private houses, is usually set out. Names which occm* 
with increasing frequency are those of Arthur Balfour, Alhed 
Lyttelton, John Morley, Mrs. Horner,^ Mr. and Mrs. WiUiam Gren- 
fell, ^ Mr. Gladstone ; Sir Charles Tennant and his daughters Margot, 
Charlotte Lady Ribblesdale, and Lucy Graham Smith, loom largo. 
He is a constant visitor at the Tennants’ house ; they introduce him 
to new people — ^Harry CHist, George Curzon,^ St. John Brodiick,'^ 
a host of others. 

At these collations there is usually a strong contingent of 
pohticians, of both parties : occasionally the function is purely 
political or purely social. It is plain that, in Asquith’s sober phi’ase- 
ology, there is in progress a “ transformation in the external con- 
ditions ” of his life. A few years earlier his attitude towards “ what 
is called Society ” (one can hear the contemptuous inflexion) had 
been rather stern, if not a little narrow. In that phase, Haldane and 
he had observed, waUdng across the Horse Guards, the figure of John 
Bright. “ There,” he said to Haldane, “ is the only man in public 
life who had risen to eminence without being corrupted by London 
Society.” This severe and sweeping judgment (it would seem to 
include in its ban people like Mr. Gladstone) liis own theory and 
practice were henceforward to qualify, if not to behe. From this 
time on he was in some sense “ in Society.” Some of his old friends 
shook their heads at this development, but probably their qualms 
were needless. In fundamentals Asquith belonged to no class and 
was affected by no environment. ” Society,” for instance, was to 
exercise less than no effect on his political action, when, after twenty 
years of its allm’ements, he invited and incui’red its detestation by 
introducing the Parliament Bill. 

In August 1891, Asquith took his wife and family to Lamlash, in 
the Island of AiTan. In the margin of the diary which ho kept 
during this year (and fitfully for two or thi’ce yearn more) aro 
inscribed the words infelix alque infaustum iter. On 11th Soi)tembor 
Helen Asquith, after three weelm’ illness, died of typhoid, at the ago 
of thirty-five. Let the laconic entries in the diary tell their story • 

1 Aftonvarda, Lady Ilornor. ® Aftonvarda, Lord and Lady DcaboroUs^*' 

* AitorwartLs, tho Curzon of Kcdicaton. 

* Aftorwanld, tho Lari of llidloton. 
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CHAPTER Vn 


1S92-1895 
Ago 39-12 


THE HOME OEEICE 


The Goi\eral Election, of 1892 — disappointing majority — ^Tho Unionist Ministers 
aioot tho irow Parliamout — ^^Vsquitli selected to inovo voto of no conliJenco — 
Appointed Homo Soorotary — ^I'lxrco testing episodes — ^Reforms and Homo 
Ollico Administration. 0. A. 

NoTWirnSTAHDiHG tho Parnell poripoteia, and the blight which ifc 
imparted to by-elcotions, Mr. Gladstone, at eighty-tlneo, toyed ^Yith 
the fancy of a three-figme majority as the rcsnlt of the General 
Election of July 1892. His Chief Whip (Arnold Moiioy) had 
formed a soberer estimate, which the result confirmed almost exactly. 
Tho Liberals were retmned with a majority (mcluding the Irish) of 
only forty. In tho view of Harcomt and many other Liberals tliis 
was as bad as a defeat. Lord Morloy {BecoUections, i, 374) says : 
“ We ” (Asquith and he), “ agreed that a worse stroke of luck than 
such a majority has never befallen pohtical leaders.” LL*. Gladstone 
liimsolf only retained Midlothian by a narrow margin : a majority of 
4000 odd dwindled to one of 690. Asqiuth was returned by a slightly 
reduced majority (294 as against 376 in 1SS6). Ho Avrites to Mi's. 
Horner (12th July, 1892) after tho result was Imown : 

Asquith to 2frs. Horner, 

1 Paper Buildings, 

Tejiple, London, E.C. 

I'M July, 1S92. 

I had a hardish fight at tho end, tho ICirk, who is a vigorous old l.ad> 
scratching and kicking at mo like a muscular virago. I was more ploasci 
with my boy’s (Raymond’s) election than my own : on tho day that 
was returned ho got a scholarship at Winchester. . , 

I went over on Friday afternoon to Glasgow and spent tho night 
our friends there. I hoped to have joined in celebrating Eddy s VR't^O 
at Piu-tick, but things went wrong and ho was rather heavily boa t. . 
Revertheless wo wore drawn in triumph thro* streets by an 
mob, and wo finished up tho evening by visiting about uudnight 
Mail ollico, to sco tho crowd which nightly assembles there to u.i • 
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1892-1895 an Amendment to the Address, to the effect that H.M.’s Govem- 
ge 39-42 should, hut did not, possess the confidence of the House. 

The Times, no friendly critic, conceded that the speech in which 
he did so was extremely adroit and ingenious. 

He began by rallying the Government on the omission from the 
Queen’s speech of any legislative progra mm e. “ On ordinary 
occasions,” he said, “the speech from the Throne provides the 
mover and seconder with a variety of topics, and the Address itself 
is in the nature of a' grace before meat, in which the House expresses 
in anticipation its gratitude for the legislative bounty of H.M.’s 
Government. On the present occasion the cupboard is bare, and 
to these Honourable Gentlemen has been entrusted the task of 
formulating the thanks of the House for a completely empty table.” 
They were met together to take part in the obsequies of a dead 
majority. “ Both the Honourable Gentlemen came to bmy Caisar, 
and we need not grudge them the hcence of eulogy . . . which is 
always permitted in an epitaph.” He went on to challenge the 
contention that the composite character of the Liberal majority 
robbed the Liberal Party of any moral title to govern. A majority 
is none the less a majority, because if you subtract one of its con- 
stituent elements it ceases to be a majority at all. “ I protest, in the 
name of this still imited Kingdom, against this fantastic develop- 
ment of an abstract separatist logic. If you subtract from the total 
majority the votes contributed by Scotland and Wales we are in a 
minority.” Were the Tories going to apply their principle to that 
extent ? And if not, why not ? “ H your doctrine is good, that the 
majority can be analysed into a majority contributed by Ireland, 
smely it must be equally good when it is analysed into a majority 
contributed by Scotland and Wales. I go further, and say it la 
equally good when it can bo analysed into a majority contributed 
by England. ... I venture then to assert these three propositions. 

I say, in the first place, that it is no more true to say of the present 
majority that it is contributed by Irish votes, than to say it is 
contributed by Scotch and Welsh votes ; I say in the second place, 
that the dominating factor is the shifting of Engh'sh and Scoto i 
oj)imon ; and I say, in the third place, upon the principle ot true 
Unionism, which hon. members opposite profess, but which tiie\ 
seem very slow in crucial cases to put in practice . . . you are 
bound to look to the majority of the whole of the electorate and to 
nothing else.” . , 

The argument is worth noting in its application to tho t 
Homo Rule BiU. A genuine Unionist necessarily had some ditheu 
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0 AT§ pm qoiqAi 'p jo piBjjB jon si qorqAi ‘p m saAapaq qoiqyii aq;^ 
o!^*o§ pm ‘uoT^B^pSai {Bjaqtd jubA iCaq;^ ji ‘Aii^tmoo siq;} jo ai[doad aq;} ‘qi 
tiodn puadao; *901110 b UBqj asiOAi aiB soxppd ur qaiq^A siapun|q asoqj jo 
atio JO aq oj si jBqj ‘iCpjonioi b si iCninrouSi jo sa§BAi aqj jBqj pop 

oj uaqj puB ‘i^sBd jnoyC oj asjBj aq oj ‘saSpajd jnoyC >(CBaq.aq oj ‘ajdtotitjd 
qpAi japod oj 'saApsjtiOiC iiaqBj aq oj jnq ‘guiqjou aqB j 0 j pna aqj oi poB 
juainBpjBp JO apqAL aqj qSnojqj qoBod 0 j ‘inaqj qojBO oj jou ja^ poB sajoA 
JOJ siajBAi spjdoad jaqjo nt ajSuB ox 'saiCa Jiaqj uado oj jqSno p iCpjng 
•noijoajd jBjanag aq;}. m naas aq oj si !fpsai aqx ‘niBpjp jBajQ jo ajdoad 
aqj JOJ qSnona jBjaqp jon jnq ‘saouatosnoo imo paqj joj jBiaqp ooj 
9 J 9 A 1 qotqAi. Bjnaoiija&a aAijBjsiSaj jo asmoo b joj tti ono§ OABq iCc^JBp 
iCjox sqj ‘ 90 UBp[B snoiJBoajd puB juotsubjj siqj oj aonajajap uj ’saToads 
aqj JO uoijoinjxa ajBiatjjn aqj jo ajBp aqj iCoBjnooB jo aajSap ainos qjm 
ajBjnojBO oj OTjainqpjB jBoippd m inns jpopjp) iCjaA b jon si p ‘naAas-iCjioj 
JO iCpoq B oj jnoj-iCjaura jo ifpoq b aonpai oj paopjns aABq sjBa^C xis 
JI ‘naAas-iCjJoj jo qjSaajjs jBotjatanu jbjoj b qpAi ilnp-oj spod aqj taojj 
qoBq araoo SBq iljJBd obibb aqx qpa; ©pp; Q^iog eqj jo SnpBap pnooag 
aqj !^suiB§B pajoA sjBjaqrj jnaijuassiQ; anoj-^jamn ‘gsgj ut ‘pg„ 

: 9§BssBd Snmopoj 

aqj nr sjsraorag paaqig; aqj qjiAi. iCpnjqpBj pap oj no jnaAi qjml)sy 
•Bjoi^najjog; oj maqj paJBdmoo aq ggST P naqAi op oj pajBaddB 
g^_gg egy i^qspBg pjoq; sb — aoBJ qsrpjg; aqj jo saqonBjq jaqjo aqj nrojj 
968T-268I jnajapp) JO apBm sb namqsrjj papjBSai aq ssapm ‘ji Snijoafai nr 
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Chief Secretary on the bench. “ It’s brutal to put into words, but 
reaUy, if Mr. G. stood aside more, we might get on better.” Morley 
“ put aside the impious thought,” but agreed that this consum- 
mation might save parliamentary time. (Morley, Recollections, i, 
pp. 359-360.) For aU this, Mr. Gladstone’s last fight was a miracle 
of moral and intellectual vigour, breasting and breaking every sort 
of obstacle. 

Asquith, whose name was on the back of the BiU, contributed a 
speech on its second reading (14th April, 1893) which The Times 
conceded to make “ perhaps as good a case for his clients as anyone 
who had yet spoken on the same side.” A good speech, but a 
typical lawyer’s ! Yet Asquith’s method in debate, whether on this 
or other occasions, was lawyer -like only in its verbal idiom. His 
speeches, or some of them, are fairly thickly studded with “ if and 
when,” and “unless and until,” “material and relevant,” “by 
reason only that,” and “ provided always ” — ^the convenient but 
unlovely patois of our Statute Law. But they are oddly free from 
many of the shortcomings commonly and with some justice imputed 
to forensic eloquence. So far from contesting small points he had a 
habit, most galling to an opponent, of making him a “ present ” of 
them. Barristers tend to concentrate on the weakness of the 
enemy’s position, and to evade or ignore its strength ; Asquith was 
disposed both by temperament and habit to attack its centre. Nor 
did many speakers eschew so rigidly the cheap, the specious, or the 
sentimental. His terseness again contrasted favourably with the 
prolixity and self-repetition which is the besetting sin of some 
• popular advocates. The present speech was a closely reasoned 
defence of three propositions ; First, that the Bill preserved Imperial 
supremacy : secondly that it conferred on Ireland a real and not an 
illusory autonomy ; and thirdly that it afforded adequate safeguards 
for the Irish minority. He found occasion, in the course of it, to fire 
a “ whiff of grape-shot ” at Mr. Chamberlain, who had alleged that 
the Bill handed over Ireland to the unscrupulous and discredited 
leaders of the Nationalist party. “ Does he need to be reminded,” 
^ asked the Home Secretary, “ that in 1885 and as late as the beginning 
of 1886, he was the author of proposals to entrust to these very men 
and to their leader Mr. ParneU the position of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland 1 ” He went on to dwell caustically on the “ preposterous ” 
claim of Ulster that because she dislilred Home Buie the rest of 
Ireland must go without it ,* and ended with a finely phrased 
encomium on the Prime Minister. 
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During the Session of 1893 Asquith introduced and piloted through 
the House an Employers’ Liability Bill. It was intended to sweep 
away the last remnants of one of the silliest doctrines of oiu Common 
Law — ^that of “ Common Employment.” The general rule is that 
A. can maintain an action against B. for damage injlicted on him 
by the negligence (within the course of his employment) of B.’s 
servant. The doctrine in question engrafted an exception on that 
rule whereby A. was deprived of any such remedy if A. is also a 
servant of B. An Act of 1880 had scotched the doctrine : Asquith’s 
Bin aimed at killing it. The House of Lords, however, mangled the 
measure so seriously (especially by permitting contracting out of its 
benefits) that it was dropped. 

But during the greater part of his first year of office Asqmth’s 
time was heavily mortgaged to extra-Parliamentary matters. He 
was, qua Home Secretary, engaged in grappfing with a succession of 
administrative dilemmas. While he had established his name as 
one of the first debaters in the House, his quality as'a departmental 
chief was as yet imtested. It was to be tried in the fires of three 
exacting ordeals, each of them involving a potential clash between the 
Government and one section or another of its by no means too ample 
political following. Of this rpiKvixla, from which he emerged wth 
a new and enhanced prestige, some account must here be given. 

Immediately after his accession to office he was confronted with a 
delicate and difficult decision regarding the use, for pubho meetings, 
of Trafalgar Square. There had prevailed for decades past a notion 
— quite unfounded in law, but firmly entrenched in sentimont-- 
that the public had a legal right to hold meetings in this area. 
This supposed right had in 1887 and 1888 been grossly abused by 
gatherings, mainly of the unemployed, which had brought wnth them 
dislocation of traffic, interruption of business and loss to shop- 
keepers in the neighbourhood, disorder, and crime. It w'as in con- 
nection with one such meeting that Asquith had unsuccessful) 
defended Cunninghame Graham and John Burns from charges o 
“ unlawful assembly.” There had followed on these disturbance^ a 
summary prohibition, by Asquith’s predecessor at the Homo Onic 
(Henry Matthews), of all meetings whatever in the affected are.- 
This created great soreness among the advocates of free .speech an* 

^ Actually tho public had a right, founded on long u«er, to employ ! 

(wliich was Crouai property) as a thoroughfare. They could paM over » . 
no right to use it os n rostrum. 
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supposed j)rescriptive right, who included iDowerful allies of the 
Liberal Government. Tories were inclined to rub their hands over 
the troubles which in this q^uarter awaited the new Government and, 
in particular, the new Home Secretary. The aggrieved bodies, they 
argued, would be deeply wounded if the existing prohibition were 
maintained : to some extent. Liberals in Parliament had committed 
themselves against its maintenance ; law and order, on the other 
hand, which a Home Secretary was bound to protect, would be 
imperilled if it were revoked. Nor was the situation simplified by 
the fact that the prohibition in force was thought in high legal 
quarters to be of doubtful validity, and such as might provoke an 
embarrassing attempt to test it on the part of the champions of 
Liberty. 

The Metropolitan Radical Pederation, in fact, intended to test it 
in November 1892 ; and on 19th October a deputation from this 
formidable body waited on the Home Secretary to know if he would 
permit their meeting or not. He had made up his mind : and the 
decision which he announced to the deputies actually satisfied 
every interest involved. He appeased the local shopkeepers and 
busmen by the admission that under the old conditions meetings 
had degenerated into an intolerable public nuisance ; he refreshed 
the deputies by the declaration that this fact furnished no good 
reason why the }publio should be permanently excluded, “at all 
times, however convenient, mider any conditions, however reason- 
able, and for any purpose, however legitimate, from their accus- 
tomed place of meeting.” Por the future meetings would be 
permitted subject to four conditions. They were to be held (1) by 
daylight ; (2) only on Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and Bank 
Holidays (when the shops are shut and the traffic comparatively 
small) ; (3) only after reasonable previous notice to the police (who 
can thus make the necessary arrangements for route of processions 
and control of traffic) ; (4) subject to such regulations as to route, 
etc., as the police might in each case make. This solution satisfied 
everyone, antagonised nobody, and has worked without a hitch for 
forty years. It evoked a characteristically phrased tribute from 
"Lord Rosebery : 


Lor^ Rosebery to Asquith. 

21.10.’92. 

My dear Asquith, 

In reply to yom kind note let me send you the expression of my 
hearty delight on what is a real subject of congratulation. I mean your 
treatment of the Trafalgar Square contention and deputation. To have 
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plonsod The. Times and ilio Star and indeed everybody, may rank rrith 
t he achio\'^omonts of Hannibal in crossing the Alps or of Orpheus charming 
his niiscollaneons congregation. No one rejoices more siiicerel}’ than 

I'onrg, 

E.i 

Tins wave hardl.y surmomitcd, another loomed ahead, of aspect 
more jnonacing. Were fourteen Irish dynamiters, imprisoned since 
the early ’eighties, to bo released or at least to have their sentences 
commuted ? The Farnollito rump of the Irish party — a small body, 
but one Avhich the x)resont Government could not estrange without 
some risk tn its political existence — said *' Yes ” ; and in January 
1893, kli*. J. Bedmond, their leader, moved an Amendment to the 
Address in this sense. A weak ]\Iinistor might well have snatched 
at this occasion for the oxoroiso of a facile politic leniency, and 
shrunk from the immediate penalties of a long-sighted lirinncss. 
But there rvas a vein of iron in the Homo Secrotar 3 '’s composition : 
convinced of the rightness and oven tho inovit-ability of his decision, 
ho refused to make tho smallest concession to tho Irish deniniid. 
Tho speech (his first as a hlinistcr) in Avliich ho vindicated tliis 
uncompromising decision was one of pulverising force. Ho dwlt 
with each of the fourteen cases in a wayAvhich left tho Eodmondites, 
in the si)hcro of fact, hopelessly gravelled, while in the sphere of 
general principle ho surxn'isod them by a direct assault on the 
mainstuy of their pdoa — ^tho contention, namely, that the State 
should bo more lenient to ** political ” than to “ non-political 
offenders. On this j)oint Ascxnith xn'ojioscd an “ acid ” test. The 
I’hconix Park luurdcrei's wore “political'’ offenders. Ought 1 If J 
on this account to have been sj)arod the death penalty 1 Asquu i 
himself, who in all his life never .'^aid a good word for liis speeches 
(in his diary, while ho kept ono, their occurronco is marked h> t ^ 
nionosyllabio “ s^ioko ”), was disarmed by his own persunsivcncs> o.i 
this occasion to the xmint of tolerance, and described his speech in a 
letter as ono “ to which I can fairly say no answer Avas possible- 

Tho first- of theso administra*tiA*o tangles had thrcatcncc ^ 
embroil Asguith and tho Government Avith tho London ' 

the second Avlth the Parncllitcs. Tho third Avas to embroil 
good earnest Avith “ Labour,” and to call down on his head 
after unmerited obloquy from tliat quarter. The ewnt Avhie i 1^^^^ 
duced this untoward result is perhajis iioav remembered 
a classic formulation (by tho Bowen Commission) of tae 




* Lorvl Ko'-olvorv hhn^i'lf wrtA to ttu oqufiUy “ »"* 

by hia Cho^tcrllcUll'pcoch in ISOl. But tbo chann otUy o|>or«to.I lor a u-n-- ■ 
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position of soldiers and ci^dliaus in times of public disorder. Yet 18D2-1805 
inasmiicli as it fixed on Asquith, for at least a quarter of a contuiy, 
the stigma of ‘'shooting down workmen to idcaso employers,” 
some brief notice of it is hero required. 

In the autuum of 1893, a strilco of 250,000 coal minors— a most 
prolonged and bitter dispute — began in the Worth of England. In 
the West Eiding of Yorkshii'e, tliis contest was marked by scenes of 
great turbulence to which the great majority of the strikers them- 
selves were by no means enthusiastic parties : collieries were 
wrecked, buildings biuriit, and neutral onlookers held to ransom. 

The local police force was quite unequal to the demands of this 
emergency. The local authorities commandeered reinforcements 
from counties as remote as Wiltshire. The Home Secretary, at 
their instance, despatched four hundred members of the Metro- 
politan Police Force to the area of disorder. And still the trouble 
grew. At last the local authority demanded, on their own responsi- 
bility, the intervention of troops, which the military authorities, in 
the pursuance of the duty laid uijon them by the law, duly 
furnished. At Featherstone, a vast crowd armed with bludgeons, set 
buildings on lire, did their utmost to extend the conflagration, and 
concentrated their efforts on the destruction of a particular colliery. 

This attack a small body of soldiers (not more than thirty strong) 
sought, amid volleys of stones and iron bolts, to stem. So long as 
they remained passive, the task was impossible : they must inevi- 
tably have been surrounded and overcome. The Riot Act had been 
read by the local magistrates, who had made seven appeals to the 
crowd to disperse, without result. The civil authority had no choice 
but to direct the troops to fire. They did so, and two men, on the 
fringe of the menacing crowd, were unfortunately killed. Within 
forty-eight hours of this tragedy, peace was completely and per- 
manently re-established. 

Loud and long were the anathemas heaped by “ Labour ” on the 
Home Secretary for his supposed complicity in this result. Their 
reverberations echoed for twenty or thirty years. On platform after 
p^form he was greeted by the worldng men among his audience 
Vith snarls of " Featherstone,” and “ murderer.”^ The matter was 
raised, on 20th September, 1893, in the House of Commons, and 
Asquith replied to his critics. He complained that most of those 
who had been vilifying him in the country were not to be seen in 
their places : and proceeded to explain and vigorously to defend, 
the very limited and almost mechanical part he had played in the 
^ As to Asquith’s treatment of these demonstrations, see page 210. 
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affair. “ It cannot/’ he said, “ be too clearly laid down, that tlio 
responsibility for the prevention and suppression of local disorder 
hes, w^here it has always lain, since the earliest period of our liistorj, 
wdth the local authorities.” That was wdiy, if rioters damage a 
house, the local authority, and not the Central Executive, must 
answer for the damage. That is why, for sixty years past, the 
county and borough police had been under local control. The local 
authorities alone could form a judgment worth havmg, of the 
dimensions of a local riot, of the forces required to keep it mider 
control, and of the proper handling of those forces. The Home 
Secretary could indeed offer advice : they were free to accept or 
reject it. He was, it was true, as a matter of mechanics, the adminis- 
trative channel through which they could indent for such further 
protective forces as they deemed necessary. But it would ill become 
him, necessarily less well informed, to deny any such demand put 
forward by them and backed by the weight of their local laiowledge. 
The appeal for troops was made by the local authority, on their 
own responsibility, and complied with by the military authority 
(the Home Office acting as a mere ministerial conduit pipe) in 
pursuance of the duty which the law laid upon them. 

He added that the question w^hether the military had fired with 
or without sufficient justification, was stiU an open one. Two 
Coroner’s juries holding inquests on the two ^dctims had pronounced 
on the issue, in different senses. Having regard to their decisions, 
and to the obscurity in which many material facts wore involved, 
he proposed to constitute a tribunal of mquiry. But so far as lu'a 
o-wn action was concerned he challenged liis critics to say whetlier 
any of them, with liis knowledge, and exercising his functions, wouK 
have done otherwise than he had. 

The promised Commission of inquiry was presided over by Ler( 
Bowen, klr. Haldane and Sir Albert RoUitt acting as asscssois. 
After an exhaustive investigation it ■\undicated umcscrvedl} i 
action of the troops. Placed as they wore, they had no altcrnatu*- 
but to fire, and the magistrate would have foiled in Ins legal c u 
if he had not called on them to do so. The Coniniission fod 
performed a public service bj’’ removing certain obstinate ])Opu * ^ 
misconceptions. For instance, it exploded the notion tlud to / 
ina}’" not be used against rioters until the “ Riot Act has been n a( 
and laid dovm in plain terms the principle — not jrorhajis tncii ^ ^ 
Rufficicntl}' recognised — that according to the Common 
England, every citizen (whether soldier or civiliari) F no 
entitled but boimd, in times of public disorder, to bel{» to mam 
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the peace by any necessary degree of force — skilling not excluded — ^if 
no other expedient will serve this supreme purpose. 

in 

Industrial and Departmental Reforms 

The following memorandum, kindly prepared by the Home 
Office, gives a summary of Asquith’s activities as head of that 
Department in connection with industrial and administrative 
reforms ; 

“Mr. Asquith’s main contributions to improvements in matters 
connected with Factories and Workshops were the strengthening and 
reorganisation of the Inspectorate and the successful passing of the 
Factory Act of 1895. He also appointed several Committees to inquire 
into the conditions in various Dangerous Trades whose reports led later 
to the making of special rules or regulations for the control of the dangerous 
processes. His interest in industrial matters gave a great and lasting 
impetus to the whole conduct of industrial work in the Home Office 
and by the Inspectorates. 

He was appointed Home Secretary on 18th August, 1892, and by 
December 1892, he had prepared and submitted to the Treasury proposals 
for strengthening the stafi of Factory Inspectors by the addition of fifteen 
Inspectors’ Assistants (to inspect workshops, thus freeing Inspectors 
for Factory Inspection) and by the appointment of two women Inspectors. 
The ladies appointed in May 1893 were Miss May Abraham (now Mrs. 
H. J. Tennant, C.H.) and Miss Mary Paterson. This was the first appoint- 
ment of women to the Inspectorate or indeed to any branch of the Home 
Office and in Miss Anderson’s words ‘ gave them their liberal starting 
point and wide field of activity.’^ At the end of 1893 he made arrange- 
ments for the further addition of one Superintending Inspector, ten 
Inspectors’ Assistants, and two more women Inspectors., The ladies 
appointed in June 1894 were Miss Lucy Deane and Miss (now Dame) 
Adelaide Anderson, who was afterwards Principal Lady Inspector when 
the stafi of women inspectors had increased to more than thirty. 

At the same time he strengthened the Division of the Home Office 
which dealt with factories and all other industrial matters by transferring 
to it Mr. (now Sir Edward) Troup, and a little later Mr. (now Sir Malcolm) 
Delevingne. 

In 1894 and 1895 he devoted much time and energy to the preparation 
-uf'a new Factory Bill. This Bill, as introduced in March 1895 and as 
ffiially passed, marked an important advance in the protection of workers 
in factories and workshops. It contained numerous provisions for the 
protection of the health of workpeople, and inter alia aimed at preventing 
unhealthy overcrowding by fixing a standard of room-space for each 
person employed. It contained also new provisions to guard against 
accidents from moving machinery and new requirements as to the 
reporting and registering of accidents. It gave the Home Secretary 

^ TFomcn in the Factory, Adolaiclo Anderson,’ Murray, 1922, p. 10, 
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poATCT to order fornifil investigations of accidents. For tlie first time it 
required factories to Im so constructed as to giro tlio person employed 
means of escape iix c-ase of fire. It restricted overtime. It brought 
laundries and docks for tlio first time within the scope of the Factory 
xVets — and it adapted the pmoWsions of these x\cts to the complicated 
conditions of Tenement Factories. It requiivd returns to be made of 
outworkers, introduced for the first time the regulations wliieh require 
piece workers in the textile trades to be supplied with information as to 
the particulars on whicli their wages are calculated and added to the 
Fiictory Code a number of special provisions affecting particular industries. 

The Bill was still being discussed by the Grand Committee on Tr.nde 
when on 21st Jxmo the vote on the alleged shortage of cordite led to 
the fall of the Government and it was only by most skilful handling that 
IVIr. xisquithj now no longer Home Secretary, seciu'ed the passing of his 
Bill through its remaining stages in the Commons. On 6th July, the last 
day before the dissolution, it passed all stages in the House of Louis 
and received the RoAml x\ssent. 

In all the work relating to Factories, lUr. .Isquith received nmch help 
from kLr. Herbert (aftervmrds Lord) Gladstone xmtil he left the Homo 
Oftice in klaroh 1S05 to become First Commissioner of Works. 

‘ Dangerous 'Trades Committees ’ were appointed by Air. xVsquith to 
iixquire into the conditions in (1) Chemical ^^'orks j (2) the industries of 
the Botteries — China and Earthenware ; (3) Quarries ; (4) the use of 
White Lead : (b) the Brass Trades and (C) the manufactme, filling ana 
use of Gas Cylinders. On the very eve of his leaving the Home OfHco, 
he took steps with a view to the appointment of two further Committees, 
one to inquire into the conditions in wool-sorting and the other to 
investigixte a large nnmber of other dangerous trades." 


CHAPTER Vin 


sm. GLADSTONE’S RETIRE;\IENT Am) AFTER 

Tlio ITnvnl Estimates — !Mr. Glndstono almost alono in his opposition — ^Eosignntion 
— ^Kosobory and Hnrcourt — ^Rosoborj' auccccds — ^Inauspicious beginnings and 
troubled comso of tho non* Govenunenl — ^Its fall. V. A, 

Wkek Mx. Gladstone resigned on 3rd IMarch, 1894, a number of 
factors contributed, in unequal degrees, to tliis event. First, the 
gradual “ closing of the doors of the senses,” of which ho had com- 
plained sincG 1892, had latterly proceeded apace. This tragic 
development counselled, and must in all probability soon compel, 
retirement. Secondly, ndth tho rejection by 419 against 41 Peers 
of the second Homo Rule Bill, his main ostensible reason for remain- 
ing in public life had vanished. Thirdly, and most important of all, 
he was hopelessly at issue with his Cabinet over Lord Spencer’s 
naval estimates. FinaUj’’, the step which he had proposed as 
affording the sole exit from this impasse — an immediate dissolution 
and campaign against the House of Lords — ^found little or no favour 
with the mass of his colleagues. He hoisted the signal. They put 
the telescope to the blind eye. 

The naval crisis came to a sort of head on 9th January, 1894. 
The estimate had by then been so far pared down as to wring a 
reluctant assent from the exacting pacifism of Sir W. Harcourt. The 
Prime Minister was unappeased, and seemingly implacable in his 
opposition. He was agitated and resentful. “ These periods of 
excitement,” he wrote to Sir A. West, “ are very distressing, for in 
my interview with Harcourt I broke one pair of glasses, in my 
interview with Spencer another, and then lost a third. At the 
Cabinet of 9th January he gave his colleagues clearly to understand 
that they must choose between a further substantial cut and his own 
resignation. Of Cabinet Ministers Shaw-Lefevre alone claimed to 
share the unbending views of his leader. Morley, Asquith, and 
Rosebery conferred together after the Cabinet. Morley {Recol- 
lections, Vol. ii, p. 2) says that the view not only of these but of the 

^ Sir A. West, Diaries, 1800-1898, p. 233. 
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majority of i/lio Commonors in tlio Cabinet was that now was the 
“ a.px3ointod lionr for our CJiiof’s resignation.” The only difference 
between Ministers was tliat wluob divided tlio “this weekers" 
from the “ next montliors,” and the “ this v'cekors ” at the moment 
predominated. Tho,y -woro convinced, rightly or VTong^y, that no 
concession could bo made to his views without grave clangor to 
national soourit^’-, and that tlioj'- could not honourably give wny. 
Novortholess tho most strenuous efforts woro made by many of liis 
colloaguos to induce him to comi)romiso and stay. On tho lOtli— 
tho day after his ultimatum to tho Cabinet — ^Lord Rosobory told 
Sir A. West that ho had spent an liour with Mr. G. and used all tho 
woaxDons in his armoury. “I might ns well,” said Rosebery, “have 
addressed my arguments to 3 -our hat.” (Sir A. West, Diaries, 
10 Jan., 1894.) 

A foAv entries from Asquitli’s diary mark tho stages of tho crisis 
from this point on ; 

13 Jan. 1894. 

Convorsniion with II.G. (Ilorbort Gladstone). 

Mr. G. is open to roooivo overtures in tho dircoiion of a suhstantinl 
rcduolion in this year’s estimate. Lunch with Haroourts. Talk with Ih 
and Loulou. Wo agreed that wo could make no projiosals. Rest ohanco 
to trust to time and Atlantic breezes. 

23 Jan. 

Lunch at Rosebery’s — where A. "West, who oauio on a fl^dng visit froai 
Biarritz, to roiiort bad news. j\rr. G. “ immovable ns Gibraltar ” : l«e 
rest of us oxcojit G. S. L. (Shaw Lofo\wc) “ mad and drunk.” hov 
talks of remaining in tho If. of 0. and attacking us on thoilanlc. 

This language is typical of tho “ great oxcitability ” and “ fierce- 
ness of mood ” which Gladsf ono’s old friend, .Lord Aefon, ohserved 
in him at this frimo. Oddly enough John Morloy, of all people, 
seems to have thought. ]\Ir. G.’s attitude was mci'cly histrionic atu 
assumed for tactical onds.^ 


Walk with Rosebery. i\Ir. G. bridge-building : affects now to tbm 
that J. jM. agreed that ho ought to go ; also much imprc-«.=iod by reoe' 
notion of Ibe House of Lords. tolls mo that ho knows privately t ^ 
klr. G. is trying to find out what- imprcs.sion A. West’.s (hhaenft has s.a 
on liis colleagues. Offers a Cabinet, “ Freezing reserve.” 

ftt (lio s1mftcrin£c of lus ivlol. boliicr convincoi!^ 1 ^ 

ido va.'! nil notin" nnd that his nnsoibli vem'' for notinnj;.” •' • 


1 "J.M.mwon 
Mr. O.’s nttitudo 

lSOO-1808, p. ”1'^.) 

* Not only in o'joctintr tho Homo Rule Rill, hut in ointi'^onlntin," l-'V ‘““I 

Linhility niui I'ariKli Coiinoih! Rill.-?. .t-i-ti-'h'' 

* A rumour of tho Prime Miui'ifcrV imiy'ndins: rcjifrnntion had Ikx'U fou .. 
on lii-i Kdialf. 
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7 Fob. 

Aftor brcalcfasfc to A. Ditorley's, xvhero xs’ns A. West just back from 
Biarritz 'with Sir. G.’s latest. *Hc proposes an inimcdiaio dissolution-- 
pretext being action of U. of Lords on our Bills *. wo all agree that this 
is madness. 

12 Feb. 

Cabinet. Nil. 

17 Feb. 

Cabinet dinner. liicn ! 

This dinner is amusingly described in the Into Viscount Harcom'fc’s 
journal : the strained expectancy of the guests ; tho diplomatic 
pauses in general conversation, to enable Air. G. to announce his 
intentions : the Prime Alinistcr’s resolute and embarrassing trap- 
pism ; and the dispersal of tho company rc ivfccia. Sir W. Har- 
court’s comment, 'wdicn asked •what he thought of the proceedings, 
•w^as typical : “ I feel as I did at the Homo Office, when a high 
sheriff told me ho had tlirco times tried to hang a man and failed, 
and I had to go do^vn to tho H. of C. and say that the man deserved 
to be hanged but that I had reprieved liim.” 

21 Feb. 

Limch •with Rosebery ; J. AI. : Harcourt •will take 2nd place — leader 
of the H. of C. with condition as to seeing F.O. papers and being free to 
act on occasion -without consulting P.AL Rosebery strongly averse to 
serving “ over ” him. 

1 Alarch. 

Air. G.’s last Cabinet. Farewell, ICimberloy and Harcourt. Lunch at 
Rosebery’s ; Spencer, J. AI., and Acland. Air. G. on the H. of Lords. 
J. AI. and Irish office ; “ bomb.” 

Several vivid accounts have been given of this Cabinet. Its 
members were deeply and naturally moved by the passing of tho 
veteran from among them. Air. Gladstone, beneath a composed 
deportment and a mask of alabaster, -was moved also — but less with 
sorrow than a contained anger. “ Resigned ! I did not resign — 
•was put out,” ho exclaimed in later years. Nor was his resentment 
disarmed by the valedictory words of two of liis colleagues. Asquith 
has told elsewhere how after a short allocution from Lord lOmborley, 
Harcourt “ produced from his box and proceeded to read a well- 
thumbed AIS. of highly elaborated eulogy. Of those who wore 
present there are now few survivors : but wliich of them can forgot 
the expression of Air. Gladstone’s face, as he looked on with hooded 
eyes and tightened lips at tliis maladroit performance ? ” So little 
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5 was tlie old lion mollified by tbe perfectly genuine emotion of liis 
^ colleagues, that he often thereafter referred to this their last 
meeting as the “ blubbering Cabinet.” 

3 March. 

Spencer, Rosebery and I went to see J. M. Sir. Gr. resigned and E. 
agreed to form a Government. 


n 

We know that if the Queen had asked Mr. Gladstone’s advice as 
to his successor, he would have submitted the name of Lord Spencer, 
or possibly Lord Kimberley. Instead of consulting him, she sent 
of her own initiative for. Lord Rosebery. Rosebery, indeed, and 
Harcourt were the only eligible candidates for the succession. Har- 
court’s intellectual power, long parliamentary experience, unwearied 
assiduity,^ and redoubtable bruising quality in debate constituted 
a strong prima facie claim for him. To these qualities he added a 
fundamentally affectionate nature and an excellent sense of humour. 
Yet his disqualifications were felt by the great majority of his 
colleagues to be crippling. They arose mainly fi:om temper, in the 
comprehensive as well as the narrow sense of that term. It 
impossible to foresee from hour to hour what would and what would 
not unseal the inexhaustible vials of his wrath and discharge their 
blistering contents on the heads of foes, friends, and colleagues. 
Anger reduces some men to an opportune speechlessness ; it made 
Sir William fatally articulate. While his choler endured, he assailed 
its object with a vehemence and variety of invective which dechnCQ 
no medium, 2 rejected no weapon, spared no sensitive spot. As soon 
as it subsided he was prepared to laugh hugely, to shako hands, an 
forget. Not so, always, his victims. They, in the w’ords of Mr. 
Gardiner, “winced and remembered.” Someone has rcmarKCC 
that you cannot “ unpull a man’s nose,” and Sir William’s disrcgarc 
of tliis maxim may well have cost him the first place in tho Sta c. 
At the present crisis the Cabinet were almost unanimously oppo-'-c*- 
to his succession. The statoment attributed to Morley by Viscoi‘^- 
Harcourt in his Journal ^ — that of the Commoners in tho 
Asquith and Acland alone resisted his claim — is, according 

1 " Wlion I nm ill,” ho said, “ I am iu bed. Wlion I nm not. I nra ui tho Jlcy 
of Common.'?." , t, 

s Except tho telephone, which ho hntod ; ho %vo?ild not spcai: ‘ 
in.struraont, but, according to his son, was loiown to pour ink into the mo? » ^ 
tho hope.*? that it would flow into his interlocutor's enr — or mouth o 
might bo. .f 

Or by Mr. Gnnlincr, it i-S not clear which. TAJe of Ilarcourl, > oh i . 1 • “ 




Key to Nuubeus : — 

Janies Bryce. 2. H. H. A. 3. Campbell- Bannernian. 

Lord Hersohell. 5. John Morley. (i. Sir Charles Russell. 

Lord Kimberley. 8. Sir Wm. Harcouil. 0. Lord Rosebery. 

(From a drawing by F. Carruthers Guuld) 
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Asquith, moonshine.^ Morley himself, who two years earlier had 
promised to support that claim, was probably more directly 
instrumental than anyone else in defeating it. Not only was his old 
backer determined not to serve under Harcourt, he was doubtful 
whether he could serve with him. The whole Liberal Press endorsed 
this estimate of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s disabilities, 
and raUied to Rosebery, not as an ideal, but as the only possible 
alternative choice. 

Lord Rosebery accordingly took his seat on what he was to 
describe later as “ the most uneasy throne in Europe since that of 
Poland.” The only material change he made in the personnel of the 
Ministry was to appoint Lord Kimberley his successor at the Foreign 
Ofi&ce ; an appointment which incensed Morley and helped with 
other factors gradually to urge him back into the arms of Harcourt. 
He seems to have thought that Rosebery had undertaken that the 
Foreign Minister should be in the Commons, and professed to have 
been “ tricked.” It was rumoured that he had coveted this port- 
folio for himself. However this may be, seeds were then sown of 
distrust and dishke between leading members of the Government 
which were to bear a pestilent harvest in the next few years. 

Asquith’s remark that no one could call this Cabinet a pleasant 
one in which to sit was well within the truth. To begin with, the 
Government majority, precarious and meagre from the start, was 
steadily disintegrating. Its members were like Polar explorers 
marooned on a melting ice-floe. Such a situation can be rendered 
endurable by a spirit of sweet reasonableness and loyal comradeship 
among its victims. So far, however, was this condition lacking, that 
within a few months the Prime Minister and the Leader of the 
House of Commons were Hterally not on speaking terms, com- 
municating with one another, when they did so at aU, through a dis- 
tracted intermediary. Moreover, the Parhamentaiy debut of the 
new Ministry was inauspicious in the extreme. It was marked by 
two fiascos, recorded in Asquith’s diary with his usual economy of 
words : 

12 March. House met. Heard Rosebeiy in H. of L. ms faux m 3 

13 March. Labby’s amendment carried by 147 to 145. ^ • 

14 March. Cabinet. Labby rescinded. 

Lord Robbery’s faux jpas was of couise hh UTGnouneement that 

before Irish Home Rule is conceded by the Imueriai 
England, as the predominant member of the rartrerehlp o^^h= 

^ Teara of Faf.lzz'jarl. T;! I. r 
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5 three Idngdoras, wiU have to he convinced of its justice.” This 
^ might he read as pledging the party not to introduce another Homo 
Rule Bin until they secured a majority of purely EngHsh members 
in its favour. So read, it was a revolutionary declaration, to which 
none of his colleagues would have subscribed. At Ediahurgh a few 
days later the Prime Minister disclaimed this construction. All ho 
had meant was that “ if we W’^anted to carry Home Rule, we must 
carry conviction to the heart of England, and by those words I 
stand. They are a truism, they are a platitude in the sense in 
which I uttered them. ...” But the original statement in its 
original interpretation had by then obtained such a start that no 
disclaimer could overtake it. 

The second fiasco was the direct consequence of the first, and 
followed it within twenty-four hours. The Harcoiutites availed 
themselves of the animus excited in the Irish and Welsh bosoms by 
the “ predominant partner ” speech, to strike a humiliating blow at 
its author. On the 13th March Labouchere moved in the House of 
Commons an amendment to the Address in favour of the abolilion 
of the Peers’ veto, and carried it by a majority of two (147 to 145). 
The Address as amended had to be negatived and a new Address 
introduced arid agreed to. Spealdng in Scotland a few days after 
this unedifying mutiny Asquith said : “ We are not what our 
opponents seem to think an ideal poKtical party ought to be — a set 
of disciplined, mechanical, and almost automatic figiues, who raise 
their feet at one and the same moment at the word of command. 


Beyond question they were not ! 

Despite its unpromising debut, and the personal jars and clnshCv^ 
which agitated its ranlcs, the Government during tlio session o 
1894 acliieved one clanging legislative triumph. Sir William Hat* 
court introduced and earned through all its stages hj’’ .small 
sufficient majorities the famous Death Duties Budget. The J ^ 
bate Duty ” which had in the past fallen on unsettled poreonn } 
alone, was now extended under the name of Estate Duty tn set 
pcraonalty and land : Imr^y less important, land was for 
purposes of the duty to bo assessed at its true capital value. 
impost was estimated to yield £1,000,000 in the curivnl am 
£4 ,000,000 in a full j^ear. But Harcourt and Milner (•who 
of the Board of Inland Revenue was joint author w'ith him o a 
reform) had builded better than they Icnc'w. Neither of them 
dreamed that within a quarter of a century the duty i\ou < 
yielding forty or fifty million.s. Notwithstanding the 
shrill anathemas which it has -wrung from a section of the rit ^ 
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still a fii’in favoui’ite A^atli Finance aiinistcrs of every party, one of 1894-1895 
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tlie ricliest and most enduring 30 ^vels in our fiscal croum. 

Harcourt carried the Budget through the Commons almost single- 
handed, and plumed liimself on never having resorted at any stage 
to the closure. Some of Ins colleagues vho “ also had claims to the 
time of the House of Commons ” •wore a httle galled by liis forbear- 
ance. For Asquith’s omi parliamentary burdens "were by no means 
light. In a single iveek towards the end of April ho introduced a 
Welsh Disestabhshment Bill and a Factories Bill, besides joining in 
debates on other matters. Want of time prevented cither of these 
measures from being proceeded with in the current session. Outside 
Parliament he was strenuously engaged in administrative Home 
Office reforms. Yet he found time to speak in the country, and in 
June his intervention and arbitration settled a cab strike. 


m 

Although the Government’s majorities had been dwindling and 
its fall could not long be delaj^ed, the legislative programme 
announced in the Queen’s speech at the bcgimiing of 1895 was a 
heaA^ one. Bills deafing with Welsh Disestablishment, Irish 
Land, Plural Voting, and Local Option were only a few of those 
foreshadowed in the Addi’ess. An effort must, it was thought, bo 
made to liquidate the pledges of Newcastle. The House of Lords 
was certain to obstruct and might altogether frustrate this 
endeavour. It was none the less incumbent on the Government to 
invite the democratic Chamber to affirm the measures to which it 
was committed, leaving to the Peers the responsibility, and it was 
hoped the odium, of rejecting them. 

The Government emerged with credit from the debate on the 
Address. It secured the rejection successively of three important 
amendments, and claimed to have received from the House three 
votes of confidence. On two of these amendments Asquith was the 
principal Government spokesman. One of these concerned the 
dynamiters. The other, which was moved by Chamberlain, was to 
the effect that the time of Parliament should not be occupied in the 
discussion of “ measures which there was no prospect of passing 
into law, while proposals involving grave constitutional changes have 
been annoimced on which the judgment of Parliament should be 
taken without delay.” 

The speech in which Asquith, rising immediately after Chamber- 
lain sat down, replied to him was among the best debating speeches 
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ho over mode. Glmmhcrlain had draTm an historical parallel hohveen 
tho Mclbonrno l^Bnistiy niiich left ofiico in ISfl and tlie present 
Gorornment. Each, he said,, resorted, n*hcii in desperate straits, to 
a lien- proposal — an attack on the Corn Lanrs in tlio first ense, an 
attack on tho House of Lords in the second. Asqnith began by 
neatly turning the parallel against him. Ho pointed out that tlio 
Corn Lan*s snrTivcd Lord jMclbomuo s attack hr exactlv five vovirs. 
“ lYo non* knon* the cstimato Trhich my right lion, friend is prepared 
to give of tho piobablo duration of tho present constitution of the 
House of Lords."' Mr. Chamberlain vras novr asldng the Governmont 
to shelve nioasiircs such as IVelsli Disestablishment in order to 
debate a constitutional issue — ^tliat of tho House of Lords. In ISST 
ho had been bitterly coiiipilaining that tho Liberal Party would not 
shefr-o a constitutional issue (Homo Eiilc) in order to deal with 
IVclsh Disostablishinciit. As far bade as 1S85 he had pronounced it 
tho most urgent of domestic reforms. lYhat had happened in the 
interval to make it less pircssiiig ? Having regard to jMr. Cliaml'cr- 
Iain’s past ntteraiices about the House of Lords on tho one hand, 
and tho Goi-enimeiit’s measmes on the other, it might have bwn 
hoped that instead of criticisinii tho Government for introdiicinc 
these measures, ho would criticise the House of Lords for rejcctinc 
them, or better still, get iiis Liberal Unionist friends in tho Uppo* 
Chamber to facilitate their piassage. To ]\Ir. Chamberlains huj 
iwudciit description of filling up the enp ” ns “ tho latest elector.^ 
device," he answered as follows : 


“ I .am not going to indulge in a wealth of quotvation. I will 
mj-sclf with citing a single passage from tho speech delivered by iHiv.-y 
and it is most pertinent to tho question now before tho House 
Dcnlnghsliire, before tho Gcucr;il Election of ISSo. These ivcw 
memorable words he used : ‘ I have no spite against the Bouse 
but as a Dissenter I have an account to settle avith them, and I preu*‘ ■ 
you I will not forget the reckoning. I share your ImjK's and 
and I resent tho insults, injuries, and the injustice from which I, 
sutTcred so long at t he hands of a prh-ilcged Assembly ! ’ I ask t he ^ 

attention of the Hoxise to the words which follow: ‘H'.u the e“j ’ 
nearly full.* Yes. Sir, fillmg tho cup, tho right hon. gentleman ty' , ? 
to-night, was the latest electoral device. It is at least ten 
the credit for the introduction into our political voc.abulan’ e. * 



, Sir, 1 sljould be glad to kmm , .y 
and if the di'^ens-ien 


long a peer-ridden nation.’ Now 

Ilou'^e would be clad to know — - 

within reasonable limits I am not sure that wo ought not to 
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for ilio purpose — ^what iny right lion, friend thinlcs has happened to the 
cup udiicli was nearly full in 18S5, and how ho oxjilains that in his view 
the House of Lords, which, os ho told the electors then, had ‘ sheltered 
every abuse and protected cveiy privilege for nearly a century’’,’ has 
become, as ho apparently thinks it has, the last refuge of popular liberty.” 

(House of Commons, 15tli Fob., 1895.) 

Harcourt, whoso appreciation could bo as cordial and vohemont 
as his dispraise, wrote to the Queen : 

“Sir. Asquith greatly distinguished himself in his rcpl,y, and has 
established his position as one of the first debaters and siicakers in the 
House of Commons. Sir W. Harcourt can hardly recall a more signal 
parhamentary success ” : and to his son, more colloquially : ” Asquith’s 
speech last night was a splendid success. He knocked Joe into a cocked 
hat. Even the Tories had to admit ho was nowhere. . . . I found Margot 
in J. Morley’s room and told I had liaK a mind to kiss her, and A. offered 
to retire for the purpose. I don’t think I have ever heard a speech which 
created such an effect in the House. . . 

Soon after this Asquith reintroduced the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill and the Factory Bfil. Tho second was passed, vdth some 
amendments, after the Government’s defeat and resignation, and 
on the last daj’- before the dissolution. Asquith’s second-reading 
speech on the Welsh Bill can stiU be read with pleasure or with 
something as nearly approaching it as tho technical and repellent 
nature of the subject admits. In conducting the measure through 
Committee he v^as exposed to a double fire. In front of him the 
defenders of the establishment thundered about sacrilege, whde 
behind him a body of Welsh zealots clamoured for the provisions of 
the BiU to be stiffened. Prominent among these was hir. David 
Lloyd George. On tho 20th June tho ministerial majority sanlr as 
low as seven. Tho next day lightning descended on the Government 
from a clear sky. Campbell-Bannerman, most popular of War 
Ministers, had just succeeded in persuading the Duke of Cambridge 
to resign the post of Commander-in-Chief, and had done so without 
hurting his feehngs. He had earned golden opinions from aU quarters 
— and not least from the Queen — ^for an exhibition of consummate 
diplomacy, whose outcome had been announced on the morning of 
the 21st. The same evening the Government were defeated in a 
snap division on a motion to reduce “ C.-B.’s ” salary on the ground 
of an alleged deficiency in the supply of small arms ammunition and 
cordite. On the 27th June the Government resigned. 

^ Gardiner’s Harcourt, ii, p. 348. 
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THE JvIARGOT LETTERS 


Engagement to Margot Tennant — Advice to him and to her — A long nttacliaicnt— 
Doubts and fears — ^Blany vicissitudes — ^Marriage — ^Mony letters. 

All Rome offered its advice wlien it tvas rumoured that the young 
Home Secretary, vtith his great and solemn career in front of him, 
cherished the idea of marrying eji secondes noces the brilliant and 
wayward Margot Tennant. One half said it would be ruinous to his 
career ; the other that she would irreparably spoil her life if she 
took upon herself the charge of a ready-made family brought up Jn 
a different atmosphere from her own, and hnked herself to a man 
who played no games and cared for no sport ; who was bound to 
live in London and not in the country, and had no income c.\'cept 
what he earned at the Bar. On hearing of it Lord Rosebery and 
Lord Randolph ChurchiU and other of his ffiends were Ifanli in thwr 
warnings and disapproval, and her friends were equally outspoken 
to her. The pros and cons from her point of view were shrcvdlv 
summed up by Jowett, the Master of BaUiol, who on tliis, as so 
many occasions, doubled the parts of spiritual and worldly advisor . 

“ The real doubt about the affair is the family ; will j'ou consider tbi- 
and talk it over vith your mother ? The other day you were at a 
hall, as you told me — a few months hence you vill have, or ralbcr 
he having, the care of five children, ■with all the ailments and 
and disagreeables of children (imlike the children of some of your j 

and not your o'wn, although you •wiU have to ho a mother 
this state of things -will last during the greatest part- of your lim. ^ 
the contrast more than human nature can endure ? I Icnow that it in ^ 
you said, a nobler manner of living, but arc yon equal to such a !' j 
If you arc, I can only say, ‘ God bless you, you are a brave gid- 
would not have j’-ou disguise from yourself tlic nat urc of the t rial. J 1 ' 
possible to be a leader of fasluou and to do your duty to tlic five ctuU • 

On the other hand, j’^ou have at j'our feet a man of 
and high character, and who has attained an extraordinary '* 
far better than any aristocratic lath or hoji-polc ; and you cau 
him the most material help by your abilities and knowledge o. 

Society will be gracious to you bccau-'^o you are a grata pt'r.-om, nw » 
body will wish you well hocatise you have made the sacrifice. ot 
lead a much higher life if you are j'ourself equal to it.' 






traced in bis letters to ber during Ibe ycar^ in v. birh r-:- '.d' i r: .d 
\vaited. These 'n'crc poured out in r- c(mtmnmr f‘.r< -.ra tv\r,i:/ tt-'’ 
years immediately preceding tboir rnaniagr in ntsd </:dy 
excerpts can be printed bore ; but tlify lolt tiu' cUu'f p'^.t t nf jns’ h » 
story durbig these years and incidentally lan'Cal r. ‘ inc n' In - ir.'nr*’ 
and character which was little known U) the pnldic. Mtt' h »'f tin' 
story has been told in Margot 5 Auluhurjnif'hy , bnl n Htth' 

more is needed to explain tbe letters. 

Margot Tennant’s early attacbmont was to l\-tev Flov.-rr. n 
man fourteen years older than bcrself but- still young, a rtn«’ rith-r, 
reno^vned boxer, and though of small intellectmil Cfini)uv»«-nt, n g.yv 
and intelligent companion. He shaved her Irinnijilis in tlie hunfsisg 
fields of Leicestershire and Morthamptonshiro Ihrorjgh snr-viv l"ng 
and happy winters. 

But Margot Teimant had another world, tlic world of (Ik> ? tnuirra r 
season in London, the autumn season at Glen, and t!;'* v/t.rM o 
a circle of intellectual companions called the "Sotib/' v.hr.n 
Flower was incapable of appreciating, and who in tl.^'r 
not imagine “ what she saw in him.” Ibidently jh' > iv.t, v.orM- 
could never mix, and the beginning of the iiorv i o <rgu'. t 
between them. 

In 1890, when Margot Tennant fin-i mrf /fu* n..’ v. -v 

unhappy. She had had so much ndvjte, /o n.-.-r/ r- 

liet friends and farnUy, lliat flio !«,! , ,, 

her private aSairs, hut (ho farther rhe v.iii.a,,.,-,. i„!/, 1 ,.'. ', 4 .’ ii 
es 3 co^denoesho felt /„ (ho goal (o vl.ich Imt 1 .,v,. |,- ' 4 ;,','. 

her It was then that she met A-imlh, a rt.,,. .. i,;, 4 , ■ ? 

told in hot own words; " ' ■•''"'''■>'"1 


•y 
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54 to my family and friends. I said to my sister Cliarty : ‘ Asquith is tlio 
only kind of man that I could ever have married— all the others arc so 
much -waste paper ! ’ 

At "which she said : ‘ He "would never have proposed to you.’ 

This remark of hers hurt me : and I pondered over it in my heart. 
Was it true that my sporting life -was unfitting me for something better I 
I remember it, because I cried myself to sleep and vowed that I would 
give up Leicestershire, London, and Peter Flo-wer.” 

Asquith she describes as becoming an anchor to her in the months 
that followed. She felt that his penetration, sagacity, and counsel 
would save her from the self that she had ceased to trust. A little 
later she came to loiow his wife ; 


“ When later I met his "wife — ^Helen — she was so different from mo 
that I had a longing for her approval. She was gentle, pretty and un- 
ambitious, and spoke to me of her home and children with a love tint! 
interest that seemed to exclude her from a life of political aggrandizement, 
which was from early days the life that captivated my imagination. 
I was anxious that she should care for me and Imow my friends, but after 
a week-end spent at Taplow with Lord and Lady Desborough, wiicre 
everyone hked her, she told me that though she had enjoyed her visit 
she ^d not think she would ever care for the sort of society that I loved, 
and was happier in the circle of her home and family. 

WTien I said that she had married a man who was certain to attain the 
highest political distinction, she replied that that was not what 
coveted for him. Dri-ving back from Hampstead where we had been 
alone together I wondered if my ambition for the suecess of her husbanu, 
and other men, was "Rwong, 

She came several times to see me in Grosvenor Square and took mo to 
hear her husband in the Law Courts, where he and Lord Bussell o 
Elillowen were engaged on the famous case of the baccarat scandal. ^ 
We were accompanied by her son Raymond, and in a desire to 
this lovely little boy I remember that I fluttered my pocket handkcrcu!- 
on to the heads of those sitting below us from the gallery. » 

With the exception of Rajunond, and little Violet, I never saw any 
Henry’s children till after his wife’s death when they were living i 
villa at Redliill.” 


Helen Asquith died in September 1891, and gradually the 
ehapter opened. Asquith’s mind -u'as made up that, if bf’ 
married again, it could only bo to Margot Tennant, and ^ 
convinced — ^lie sincerely believed impartial!}' and (hsintoiv^tef > 
that marriage to Petor Flower -would bo disaster. Uho 
from his letters xirintcd below tell their own story, ^^^^b ''b.i t ^ 
reluctance, Peter himself acknowledged defeat-. Jlis parting 
were: “ rklarry Asquith; I’m not worth the button on bm 
He’s the only chap I've over Icnown who will make you bn]>p>- 
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But was she worth the button on Asquith’s boot ? Could she 
be a mother to his family ? These were the questions which she 
now put to herself : 

“ I was filled with profound misgiving when I realised that the man 
whose friendship was what I valued most on earth wanted to marry me. 
Groping as I had been for years to find a character and intellect superior 
to my own, I did not feel equal to facing it when I foimd it. I had no 
reason to tMnk I was maternal, and I was haunted by the thought that 
if I married him I might ruin his career. I realised the natural prejudice 
that all children since the beginning of the world must have against 
stepmothers, and the idea of duty accompanying love was repellent to 
me, and would be perceptible to a man of his insight and sensibihty. 
Nurses, nature, and fairy-tales do nothing to discourage this prejudice, 
and having a mother of my own — ^patient, unambitious, and wise — 
felt I was not worthy to imdertake the care and guidance of exceptionally 
clever children brought up in different surroundings from my own. 

My friends, who in their delight at my parting from Peter, had missed 
no opportruiity of bringing Henry and me together, were overcome with 
anxiety that so famous a man as the Home Secretary should contemplate 
marrying so frivolous a person as myself — and I was cautioned — by all 
but Arthur Balfour, Jowett, George Curzon, George Pembroke, St. John 
Midleton, Lady Manners, Mr. Gladstone and my sister Charty— to give 
up any such notion. I was told that I was not marrying Henry, but his 
five children, and that I had not the discipline, education, or selfless- 
ness to take such a hazard. I was well aware that what they said was 
true. Portunately there was something in my nature, as there was 
in. my husband’s, that has enabled mo always to have a life of my 
own. I 

Henry spoke little to me of his children — ^to whom he was as devoted as 
his -wife had been — as he felt instinctively that my fear of being an 
inadequate stepmother was the barrier that prevented me from taking 
my final decision. 

That he did not care for hunting, out-of-door games, or the good- 
humomed, ill-educated people with whom I spent my winters, did not 
make as much difference to my decision as my friends supposed, but I 
feared that my inadequacy might ultimately cool his great love. Looking 
back to-day I think Henry showed far more courage than I did when he 
married me. There is a side of his natme which few will ever know. 
Though modest, he was arrogant, he never had any doubt that in the end 
his vdll would prevail, and his indifference to money, the future, and all 

gossip and rumour amazed me. lake myself, he admired those who live 
dangerously.” 

marriage took place at St. George’s, Hanover Square, on 
10th May, 1894. The streets were crowded ficom Grosvenor Square • 
to the church, and the marriage register was signed by four Prime 
ftosters, past and future— Lord Balfour, Lord Rosebery, 3fr. 
Gladstone, and the bridegroom. Lady Oxford relates that her old 
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nurse 'who Rad a card of entry to the churcli ^as asked by “ a 
gentleman with a gardenia in his button-hole ” if she would sell 
him her ticket. I wdU give you ten pounds if you will do this-- 
I want to see the man that she is marrying.” request was met 
with an iudignant refusal. 

The first part of the honeymoon was spent at Mells Park, Erome, 
lent by Sir John and Lady Homer, and the second at Clovelly 
Court, lent by hirs. Hamlyn. 

t • • • aV* • • 


The letters from which the following extracts are taken extended 
JBrom the autumn of 1891 — ^soon after the death of Asquith’s fiist 
wife — ^to the time of his second marriage. The beginning is in 
October 1891, the end May 1894. 

“We have almost completed the terribly sad work of giving a vay 
Helen’s things. Isn’t it strange how the memory of forgotten things— 
small and great — ^is brought back to fife by the sight of old dresses anti 
all sorts of little personal trifles ? I am keeping hardly anything except 
her books and papers for myseK, and a few of her jewels — she had vet)' 
few — ^for Violet. But it is like a second parting. 

Parnell’s death is as unexpected as most of his proceedings.^ I don t 
think you and I ever quite agreed in our estimate of him. I still regam 
him — ^measured by his opportunities and his achievements — ns one of 
the half-dozen great men of action of this century. Napoleon stands in 
himself ; he has in our time — ^in many respects in nil time — neither ego -' 
nor second. But the only others of this age that I would ranlc higher ttan 
Parnell are Abraham Lincoln, Bismarck, and (perhaps) Cayour. 
course you understand that I am not speaking of the goodness (in 
the cases) of the result, but of the width and depth of the changes hroug 
about by personal initiative. Like Bismarck, and Napoleon linn'll' > 
Parnell hved too long, and the later part of his life was an 
I thinlc myself that his mental and moral equilibrium was at all tinv- 

very delicately poised, and once lost, ho never regained it. 

As you know at one time I saw a great deal of him — more perhap- 1 1 • 
almost any other Englishman has done. Wo have spent hours in 
rooms Lilco a fool, I didn’t keep a diary in those 

indeed until I Imew you) or I could have sent you some very curJO!i> a.. 
interesting reminiscences. . . 

I hope that jmur guest will have grace giv'cn him to 
subject decently in his speech. He was never (like John 
a Pamcllitc — except malgrd hii. I daresay you think better oi lu- J • 
ment and the worse of ours. , 

What are you reading ? Anything ? Have you over road J*' ' 
Enginic Grandcl \ It is not pleasant, though quite free h®™, j:)*,, *■> 

whether subtle or coarse, of the latter-dav Eronch school, vii*' - 


* nfliliatc ’ themselves to Balzac, but really go no further 
ancestry than to Elaubert, of whom they are all — cion t you 


tLiu- 



TURGOT TENlf^IfT 


A CHILD 
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descendants, legitimate and otlionrise. There is to me something almost 
Shakespearean about Balzao. But it must bo admitted that ho is some- Ago 39-41 
times dull. The books I have on the table at homo at present are Rose’s 
Igjiaihis Loyola, Jloltko’s Franco^Omnan War, and Bishop Wordsworth’s 
EcminisccncesF 


“ I never had a more interesting or a nicer letter, and you know what 
I mean by ‘ nice ’ in our jargon. There arc a lot of things in it that I shall 
keep in my memory and treasure up in a compartment that is devoted to 
you ; only that it isn’t a ‘ compartment ’ (like one of Napoleon’s drawers) 
any longer, but threatens rapidly to encroach upon and engross all the 
space that Nature has given mo. Happily it doesn’t drive out other 
interests or paralyse other activities, but it suffuses them all with a sense 
of sweet and inspiring companionship, and quickens them with the 
pulse of a new ambition. 

By the same post as yoms I got two letters which I send to you to 
read, as you are interested in both the writers— ]\Iilnor and Bryce. I 
suppose that after some experience one gets rather morbidly hyper- 
critical in these matters, and I wonder if they will strike you as they did 
me. I know Bryce well, but not intimate^, and I like his letters, llilner 
has been my friend for nearly twenty years, which makes me more 
sensitive to what he says, and I can’t help feeling a certain commonplace- 
ness, a slight and indefinable want of depth and delicacy, a laclc as it 
were of flavour and fragrance, both in the sentiment and expression of 
what he writes. Am I wrong ? I would not say so to anyone but you, 
for I Imow him to be a true and loyal friend. 

I was intensely amused by your description of the Harcourt meetings. 
About the chief actor I agree with all you say ; we see the same things 
in him and the same deficiencies. As for the no7is anlres of the Liberal 
Party, I confess that wo are (to a fastidious eye) a ‘ vulgar and stupid ’ 
lot, (I know that you make one or two exceptions, so do I.) But you 
must remember that the M.’s and the rest are the half-educated and 
semi-articulate mouthpieces of wants vaguely felt and ideas dimly con- 
ceived by people who are both ignorant and dumb. They are crying for 
leadership, and all they get is a rattle of Harcourtian fireworlcs and a 
sawdust programme from Newcastle. What we want just now is not so 
much sympathy or ‘ awakening of the national conscience ’ — there is 
lots of that about — ^but intuition, constructive imagination, and hard- 
headed audacity. These are the qualities. Madam, which yott have got 
to contribute, and as you say we will some day drive the machine along 
at a pace and with results that the world will feel. There never was a 
time when there was more to be done or fewer persons fitted to do it. Of 
comse, we shall agree about things. We never difier in our conclusions, 
when you give yourself time to take in all the conditions, and I have my 
pedestrian judgment quickened and brightened and winged by you, ^ All 
in good time ; I am not impatient. . . . 

I read through Bishop Wordsworth’s Beminiscences yesterday. You 
woulm t much care for it ; it is too full of (good) Latin and (indifferent) 
Jtnghsh verse, and all kinds of academic and clerical shop. My passion 
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'4 for "biograpLy carried me throngli. Here are almost the only two good 
i things : 

1. ^ There dwelt among the nntrodden ways 
To Rydal mere which lead 
A hard whom there were none to praise, 

And very few t-o read.’ 

— not a bad parody of onr revered poet. 

2. ‘ Cato — or some old Roman — said that he would rather posterity 
should ask why there were no statues to him, and not why there were/ 
After a visit to Westminster Abbey one feels there is point in that. 

I win let you know what I think of Moltke — and of anything and 
everything I read. I am taking a course of Balzac in bed at night, and 
am just beginning La- Pcau de, Chagrin, which, shame to relate, I have 
never read before : there’s a gap for you ! I knew you would like Mnd, 
de Bimmat, though it brings out the petty side, the ‘ essential cad ’ in 
Xapoleon more than almost any other book. I doubt your finding mnclt 
that will help or even greatly interest you in Schopenhauer, but (except 
Hegel in a few rare moments) he is the only one of the German philosopher? 
who can write readably. Has Haldane infected you with an interest in 
Lassalle and his Helene ? He is certainly a pictruesque figure— Jew, 
Hegelian, dandy, duellist, lover, foimder of the Socialist movement, and 
dead before he was forty. There is plenty of ‘ rush and colour ’ for you 
there. . . .” 

I had intended to give you a day’s holiday to-day, but as you 
second thoughts, and the force of habit, and perhaps something clscs, 
have undermined my resolution, Hot that I have really much to say-j- 
except what you are tired of hearing, but there is no one else in the whOiC 
world to whom I can talk freely, or from whom I get in retxuir light aivt 
help and hope. 

The more I thinlc oi 
prospect. I believe it 

India are tbe two plac^.^ jl .-w . - 

no chance of ever being able to do so. * Ever ’ is perhaps a long word, 
fact I am not much fonder of long travelling than you are. But when } o 
once get there you are boimd to be interested by what you 
colour, the desert, the Hilc, etc. — and the tedium vill be alleviated 
the society of Alilncr and other well-informed persons, I 
will come back a hardened Egyptologist. It is all very’ well to hoy 
alluring visions of smoko and conversation in a loose-box some ‘ 
January. Such dim and distant possibilities arc very poor comoad!' • 
for the certainty of two months’ absence, risks and discomforts J;'! 
slow posts, and evovy Icind of distracting anxiety and fear. I Tj. 

curse the whole thing. But of course you ore right and I love y>.i 
goincT. . ^ . j 

The papers to-day all say that A. J. B.^ has got. the 
Go'^clien's speech points in the same direction. In that 
against G. (Goseben) has been too strong and universal for t' 

1 Mr. Arthur vT. BnUour. 


your projected flight into Egypt the less I lil^c tic 
is eleven or twelve days’ post to Cairo. Egypt ^ 

oc? T Tvir^ofi TT'lcllftfl PVnlOTG. l)Ut i • 
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It is a great thing to lead the House of Commons at forty-three. But 1891-1894 
what a singular career ! He, i.o. A. J. B., has hccn seventeen years in Ago 39-41 
the House, and for the first ton at least made no marie — not for want of 
wishing and tr 3 nng. Sometime about ’83 or ’84 he told J . Morley that ho 
had quite come to the conclusion that as a public man ho was a failure, 
and that he had no aptitude for politics. When I entered the House in 
’86, he was Scotch ]\Iinister, but was supposed to owe his oflico to Lord 
Salisbury’s famity partiality and was liarcUy scriouslj’’ considered. People 
smiled when he was made Irish Sect}’’, in ’87. His speech soon after in 
that session, introducing the Coercion Bill, was in matter and stj’lo one 
of the worst I have ever heard. Such a rapid honhversemeni of an estimate 
not hastily formed and almost universally held is, I believe, quite without 
precedent in Parliamentarj’’ history. And the qualities -with which he is 
now credited, and to the belief in which he owes his position are (to 
complete the paradox) the exact reverse of those he was supposed to 
possess. Starting only four years ago with the reputation of an idler, a 
philosopher, and a dilettante, deeply imbued with cynicism and with a 
distinct flavour of effeminacy, he has acquired his ascendancy by adminis- 
trative energy, by gladiatorial debating power, and by impressing the 
English imagination with the notion that he is essentially and emphatically 
a strong man. Perhaps you have known him too well all through quite 
to appreciate the outside view then and now, and to measure the distance 
which separates them. His future is a most interesting problem. It is 
of course a much easier thing to lead their party than ours, as you and 
I will find if we ever have a share in the work. The function of the Tories 
in these days is neither to originate nor to resist a outrance, but to 
forestall inevitable changes by judicious compromises in the interest of 
threatened classes and institutions. They have, just as much as the old 
Tories had and even more, wealth, property and the vis inertiae. on their 
side, and as their game is a difi&cult one and full of intellectual interest, 
they admit a vast deal more than they used to do of the higher intelligence 
of the country. But they need neither intuition, initiative, constructive 
power (except of a low kind), nor (what is rarest of all) "the ability to 
organise and concentrate the scattered discontent and diffuse enthusiasm 
of a half-educated society. Given the conditions, I am not sme that 
A. J. B. — ^if he ■will learn to take himself and his party a little more 
seriously — ^is not an almost ideal Tory leader. All the same I think him 
very unlucky to have to start just now. Tell me your estimate of him — 
it is worth much more than mine.” 


“ Here I am again in the train on my way back to London, and though 
of course I have not heard from you and have nothing interesting to tell, 
I cannot resist writing you two or three (very jolty) lines. 

I slept last night at Manchester, where I saw my sister-in-law, and 
went early this morning to Oldham, one of the most dismal of manu- 
facturing towns. I have to advise the Corporation as to their legal rights 
and liabilities in connection with a large sewerage scheme (interesting ! 
you think) and I have spent the day going over the ground, looking at 
mmstreams, reservoirs, etc., and now (5 p.m.) I am passing Crewe on my 
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i way home. Not an ideal day for an immortal soul, but 60 guineas is 50 
I guineas, and there is a certain intellectual interest in solving new and 
rather intricate problems. 

All the same it is a great relief to escape for a few moments from 
cogitating over sewers and water rights into a purer and brighter atmo- 
sphere, to unlock the door that leads into my favourite sanctum, and to 
feed the eyes upon the pictures with which its walls are himg, lily 
imagination suffers a little from never having been at Glen. I wonder 
what you are doing, and what surrounds you, and who you are talking 
to. ... 


We all think, at least I do, a vast deal too much about oiuselves and 
our own feelings and hopes. TlTien I was at Oldham to-day I was standing 
at half past twelve outside Platt’s works. They are the largest machina 
makers in the world, and employ 10,000 ‘ hands.’ The whistle sounded 
for the dinner hour, and suddenly the great gates were opened and thcro 
burst out an ocean of men, in such numbers that for 5 minutes the street'! 
in both directions were blocked by the moving crowd. I watched them 
closely as they passed me — a long procession of wan-faced, grimy, tired, 
sUent figures. They get an average of 1 8s. a week, and work with interval 
for meals from 6 to 6. Civilisation and religion have done something for 
them — given them paved streets, water-tight houses, board schooU, 
chapels, and even (in Oldham) an art gallery. Rut life in its real senso 
they have never known and to their dying day will never Imow. Ro you 
remember talking with me once (at Taplow) about Kant’s philosoph)’ J 
He thought that the belief in immortality and another world could ncrer 
be demonstrated to the understanding, because all the material of our 
knowledge comes to us imder the forms of space and time, and wo cannot 
apprehend or reason about anything which is not subject to tho^o 
conditions. But having banished these beliefs from the world of exact 
or scientific knowledge, he brings them back again as the nccc??ar} 
postulates of our moral nature. Tho sense of justice, c.g. (Iio say?) 
mere chimmra unless wo suppose another world in which the uneven 
balance of good and evil, happiness and misery, etc. will be rcndj«'’t<^| . 
Some Frenchman (forgot who) characterLstically put the same thougn^ 
in a shorter and less reverent phrase when he said that if there were no- 
a God it would bo necessary to Invent him.” 


** I hope you got my letter which (not knowing your nddress) I rent y 
H. White, not that it was worth reading except as showing you that I < e 
not need to bo asked to write. All tlie same I was delighted to get 
dear little scrap — ‘ an air of tlio morning, a hrcatli from tho spruv.: ? * 
tho East ’ — and to know from it that you were wanting to hoar from m ^ 
What do y'ou mean exactly wlien you say’ that ‘reaction is '7,' 1'. 
nature like yours ’ 1 What ate you reacting from and to 1 ^ ou u' ‘ 
not to stop loving yon, as if you tliought 1 had done or would <ir co. 
do. Tennyson speaks somewhere of the ' sin which practice ImruH 
the blood,’ and there arc otlicr things besides sins which are 
the blood, not to be wnsbed out either by’ change of cirRnmHlaue’.| - • 

of will. Wc have a trying time before us : at least I have : 'Uit - 
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it begins I entreat Ton never to doubt that, locked and buried t hough it 
may be, your place'is always sacred and always your o\ni. . . , 

I had a long walk with'Rosebery j-esterday morning, interesting ; lio 
told me of Randolph’s criticisms to him of my speech and stylo of speaking 
generally; too contemptuous, lacking in deference, saying linrd things too 
hardly etc. ; in fact very much the faults which you long since pointed out. 
Rosebery added his own comments — very friendly, but acute. lie is to 
speak at the Academy dinner to-night. When do you return ? God keep 
you.” 


“ You have been good and sweet beyond words to me to-day, and I 
can’t go away without telling you wliat an ab.'-olute sovereignty yon 
hold over my thoughts, my licart and my life. I won’t weary you witli 
protestations ; it is enough to say — which I do with t!ie deepest .sincerity 
of unavailing conviction — that I can conceive of no future of which 3'ou 
are not the centre, and which is not given, without a shadow of doubt or 
a shiver of fear, to you alone. 

I don’t want you to think too much of what might be aslccd of 3'ou in 
return. I know that there are moments when \’0U picture to 3’oursolf 
with a shudder a life drained of movement and of colour. I would rather 
be blotted out of your thoughts and even 5*our mcnior}’ than be the means 
of shutting you off from the sunlight and the free air which j'ou need, 
and in which alone your nature can put forth its incomparable radiance. 
Don’t tHnk that I mean or could over con.'^ent to this. I will give you 
everything that it is in me to give — shelter, devotion, unshakcable 
loyalty, tireless trust and homage, and I •will take from 3’ou nothing but 
your lore. The way of your life shall be as ^'ou determine it, and your 
choice shall be my law. 

These are not, as you knotr well, a lover’s idle vow?. 

Don t he sad, and tnust me even now to help and lichten, and nrr to 
overshadow, your life, 

*Wnte me a line to Englere^'’^^- 



is 80 serio J ^ v"'"*' 

the glamour d seLWrive wovM be eo ^I>o y-un 
free* hut ' oondit.'onsl snu 


yo'i \ ” 


ti ’ * * 

are andglv;:-^^. 




1801-189} 
Ago 39-} 1 
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j be, 'R’bateTer happens. Did you like our Sunday at Balliol 1 It 
wil in’t ours in any true sense, for I saw less of you than Jowett or ^lilner. 
’t^anven (I believe) than H. I^^te. 

or (5 was rather depressed when I went to bed last night, and lay awake 
Ir so long, thinldng of what you had told me about your interview 
eveh the old Master. But our talk in the train this morning made me a 
■ndt'erent man. 

diff. don’t want you to think me a vacillating, fitful, incalculable bundle 
lungovemable impulses. In truth I have not been capricious or un- 
of sonable. If you had said to me, as I thought you had in effect, * I can 
rearer be anything to you but an unattainable and impossible ideal,’ I 
ne-^uld have persisted in what I had begun, and ruined my life, and 
yopoverished myself by living away from you. A month, or even a week 
im^, I had made up my mind that this was to be the limiting horizon of 
ag<r life. You chafed and I starved imder the new dispensation. 0 Margot 
m^ am afraid and almost ashamed to tell you what it meant to me — lest 
— u should despise me and harden your heart. But when you told mo 
yojt Wed. night that to you too it was difficult and bad, and gave me yoiu 
lasomise, and reopened the door, and restored to life what had become 
prarble and a memory, I felt and have felt ever since like one who had 
m>en raised from the dead. 

bel will do what you counselled in the train to-day. I am not going to 
Lunt and overshadow your Hfe. You shall have the overruling voice, 
halt imtil you speak it, you are mine — to love, to live for, to worship, to 
Biithrone, with a loyalty that nothing can shake. After all, wo have hved 
eugether through the best moments of both our lives, and neither augols 
tor principalities nor powers— neither ambition nor life, nor death 
nteelf shall separate mo from the best that I have known or can hope 
it)r. 

fc I am yours 

The place is stiU sacred, but no longer empty.” 


” I had a rather grinding and drab-coloured day after I parted from 
■ nu yesterday — the office, then the Levdo, and afterwards nearly 9 hours 
the H. of C. But as I sat hour after hour tlirough the dreary discussions 
' an Supply, I could let my thouglits wander both into the past and the 
cuture, and a pretty dance they led mo, following the mazes and zig-zags 
f)f a baffling elusive littlo figure, sometimes tonnenting, sometimes 
Cnocldng, sometimes full of sweet gravity and a kind of w'istful almost 
ijompassionato tenderness, but nlwaj's in all its attitudes, and through all 
(its moods the light and hope of life, 
i Did you over feel like that 1 Not often I should think. 

You asked mo on Sunday if I wasn’t sorry that I had ever met you. 
It wouldn't bo true to say that there have not been times when you 
seemed hard, flashing a cold light, with a land of pitiless impartiality tfiat 
fills one with a despairing sense of failure. Jlut this camo from want of 
understanding. And now I Icnow you so well, and liavc been present 
witli von in some of the testing moments, when veils are lifted and the 
real self lie bare in all its height and depth, 1 can never fed more than ati 
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instant’s doubt. No, I say deliberately, that to know and to love you 1891-1894 
has been the best gift of my life. ^ 39-41 

I can’t come to see you, but I know that in all the rushing interests of 
your life to-day and every day, there is ‘ at the back of 3 ’’om: mind ’ a 
place for me. And with that I am — shall I saj’' content ? Well j’-ou Imow 
how I feel. God bless and shelter you.” 


“ You will perhaps tliink me both unreasonable and ungrateful but 
our talk this afternoon left mo profoundly sad. It is difficult to say in 
words why, and no doubt it is my fault and not yours. Indeed I have 
never seen you more serious than you were when we parted. 

I daresay my feelings are made rather morbidly sensitive just now, 
and my mental vision where you are concerned is dislocated by the 
strong conviction I have that this is, for good or bad, a most critical 
time in both our lives. I dread more than I can tell, having to go back 
(and for always) to where we were two months ago, when I wrote on the 
last page of my diary (after coming back from Cold Overton) ‘ So ends 
this chapter of my Ihe.’ But the future seems so veiled in haze, which 
may hide either sunshme or storm, that I cannot even form a guess of 
what may be before me. I thought I could begin a new diary on May 10th 
when you made me a certain promise, but I have never had the courage 
even to buy the book. And there were some things you said to-day — 
little things that you don’t remember — ^which made me almost doubt 
whether I should ever require it. 

What a pity it is not to bo more * detached.’ And I ought to be happy 
— oughtn’t I ? for I am just going to dress for my banquet. As you say, 
I ought to be satisfied with what the world has given me.” 

• •••••*• 

“ I can truly say that you have not been out of my thoughts — ^generally 
in the forefront, and even when I was busiest, a delicious haimting 
presence — since I strained my eyes to catch the last glimpse of you as 
you disappeared behind the door last night. It made me very sad, and 
seemed to empty the weeks which lie before me of all light and joy, when 
I thought how long it would be before I see your darling face again. But 
then I remembered what you had said in the carriage : that you do love 
me and will try to love more, and to do so (I like the word) ‘ imder- 
takingly.’ Then I feel I ‘ would not change my state with kings ’ or with 
anyone on this earth. I stood at my window this morning and looked 
wistfully at the emye of Carlos Place, round which I have so often lately 
seen you hurry across the street. It looked bald and blank, and I could 
almost hear the pitiless sound of the train wheels carrying you further 
and further away. I wondered what you were thinking about. And 
this afternoon as I sat on the Treasury Bench, answering questions, I got 
your telegram and read it furtively, and crammed it hastily into my 
trousers pocket, until I could get out of the House, and read it over and 
over again in my little room. Darling sweetheart, you were a true angel 
to send it. Is it true that you think of me ? and ‘ in the way I should 
wish ’ ? Do you know what that means to me ? It makes me strong and 
brave ; so that I feel there is nothing I would not do or dare for you. 
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t But tlie greatest tWng that I want to do, and mean to do if you will let 

L me, is to make a life in wkicli you can lire (not as a more or less tolerable 
form of punishment ! you see I shan’t forget that phrase) and find full 
scope for every side of yourself. Don’t think of me as ’ square ’ and 
‘ violent,’ paralysing and crushing out what is vmd and sensitive in you. 
You know that I can he gentle and tender and flexible, and what you lilce, 
and what makes you expand like a flower, and I will try to be more so 
and always so — ^try harder than I have ever tried to succeed in the struggles 
of my own life. Only you must encourage me and always tell me both when 
I have pleased you and when you have been jarred. Will you promise 
this ? i .. . 

What a lot of nice talks we have had these last few wcelis — on Sunday 
morning at Banshanger, for instance, and on IMonday night out on the 
terrace here, and yesterday evening in my rooms, and in the brougham 
coming home. And yet we seem to have left such masses of things 
•untalked about. Have you begun to read your Boswell 1 I -wrote yoxir 
name very small at the beginning of the 1st vol. Tell me how you like 
it, and about all you read, and all the people you sec and the things you 
do and all the letters you get and all the thoughts in your head, and in 
fact — all your life. I cannot have too much.” 


“ Do you feel very happy and peaceful now that you find yoinsclf 
once more in your Dovecot and -with the hills you love all round you 1 
I have been trying to picture you there this morning, and wlmt enmo 
back most clearly to my mind was the waUc wo went together to the little 
churchyard where Laura lies. You made me Imeol down with you by 
the grass and wo both prayed. That was nearly a year ago. I left Glen 
that night very sad at heart, for you almost blew out the candle of hope. 
It has often been very near extinction, but you could always by a touch 
of your finger make it blaze up again. As you Imow — though I daresay 
you are sick of the quotation — it has been all the light of all my day. 
You are not going to leave mo in the dark, are you ? Your words on 
Wed. night, and yom darling telegram ' vibrato in m}’' memory ’ like the 
most heavenly music. Am I a fool ? . . . 

Don’t you think it would bo rather nice, as I can't see you, if wo were 
to read some things together ? — mean read them at the same time 
and then exchange ideas. Suppose wo try. I would suggest to begin 
with Keats’ Hyperion. Do you know it too well 1 I haven’t read it since I 
was a schoolboy. After all, these things are bettor going over again than 
most of the new books. How do you got on with your Boswell ? Don’t 
tell mo that 3 ’ou find it too long. 

Nothing interesting has happened hero to-daj'—an empty House toying 
with votes of money in Supply*. I have been "to the ofiicc ami answered 
questions, and l)ought a new manuseript book to resume my diary f Are 
you vTiting an^dhing in y^ours ? Mine has been susjK-nded since my vi-it 
to Col, Overton — Sund. jNfarch 12th — nearly 5 months. It seems f'U 
unnatural not to see you. \VJmt effect has distance and findinK youriylf 
again among all the familiar things on you ? I nii*=s you, love you. live 
for you.” 
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“ Almost for tlio first time in my life I feel as if I could not distinguish 1891-1894 
dreams from realities. The thing has come which I have most longed Ago 39-41 
for, waited for, prayed for, njilled, as I never did with any other aim or 
object ill my life. And yet it seems at one moment so strange, and at 
another so familiar and natural that my whole mental vision is out of 
perspective, and I eannot describe because I cannot see. Is this what 
you used to call being upset, in the days when you invented for my 
benefit your Himalayan adjective ‘ uiiscttablo ’ ? You know me bettor 
now. 

Looking back on our talk 5 'cslerday I find, of course, that I left many 
things unspoken. The one that I should most lilco to have said, if 
I could have foimd words, you can guess. It was better to bo business- 
like, matter-of-fact, even frigid — as 1 thinlc I was. Eor how could I ever 
tell you what you have been to me — at once the liopc and despair of my 
life, so near and so far, revealing to mo the unseen and unattained, now 
opening and now seeming to shut the gate of paradise. This you have 
been, and now you have given mo tho Icoy, which you won’t and can’t 
take back again. I swear you shall never repent it. Whatever happiness 
the will, the tenderness, and tho worship of a- man can bring shall encircle 
you. To that I pledge my soul and devote my life. 

Will you promise me one thing — only one to-day ! — to please me very 
much. Don’t strain or make anj'' effort, but try and feel at rest. Things 
will come gradually — ^perhaps even more casilj' than one fancies. You 
may trust me not to force tho pace. 

But 0 my sweet, when shall I see you again 1 Don’t make it too long. 

Would Sunday w'cek (28th) at Cold Overton be indecently and imreason- 
ably and dangerously soon ? 

After I parted from you I went a waUc through the wet streets and 
tried, rather ineffectually, to put my thoughts in order and pull m 3 'self 
together. I had to face a little dinner party which I was giving here, 
and of which I forgot to tell you, j\Iy guests were tho Alfred Lytteltons 
and Sarah (who is staying with them), the Pauls, Acland, and G. Curzon. 

It went off very well, and they stayed late. Paul and G. C. were very 
amusing. I was not in the mood to contribute much, . . . 

This evening I am going to Redhill for the night to see the children. 

Bertie and Arthur go back to school to-morrow ; Raymond not till 
Wednesday. They have had a pretty good hohday, and have taken to 
photography with fairly successful results. I come back here to-morrow 
morning and dine in the evening with Haldane. On Sat. I shall probably 
go down again to Redhill for the Sunday, and on Mond. afternoon (as 
I said) to Easton Grey. Write to Mount Street until after Monday. 

Tell me ever37thing you do and who you write to. I don’t propose to 
teU anyone but Charty^ at present.” 


“ What am I to say to you on your birthday ? There is no good or 
perfect gift I do not wish for you in the year which you are beginning, 
and which promises to be the most momentous in your life and mine. 
My thoughts go back to this day last year when ! remember well what I 

^ Lady Ribblesdale, 
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■wrote to you. At that time I felt instinctively that the sky “vs-as beginning 
to cloud over my head, and that faintly but quite perceptibly the light 
of ray life "was ■withdra'wing itself. A month later my forebodings ■n'crc 
realised, and the darkness came. I •was miserable — starved and frozen in 
spirit, driven in upon myself, only to find blankness and barrcimcss and 
to feel that I coiild not live ■without you. You "were not happy — not 
really happy. So once more vre dre^w near to one another. Then enmo 
the summer ■n-hich brought 5’’ou no rest, ending in that tumultuous week 
at Glen which we shall neither of us ever forget. But through it all, then 
and always, you wore noble, true to yourself, disdaining the illusions and 
deceptions and make-believes in which the ■nnak find n soiiy and 
crumbling refuge. You -nnuld not lie to yourself, nor to me. And now 
I feel that all the pain and anxiety, the doubts and fears, the shiftings 
between hope and despair, were well worth while : for through them all 
wo have come to solid ground, on which we can stand and rest and build. 
Darling don’t think I misjudge you. I know how much there remains 
for me to do before I can be to you what I hope and am resolved to be. 
But you have put 3mur hand in mme and you will not draw it back, 
because you have faith and hope. I vdll never let it go, and ns months 
and j^ears pass you •v\-ill come nearer and closer, and what seems strange 
and almost hazardous will become natural and even sweet. 

Last jnar I ■wrote 3mu a little sermon, and I remember telling 3*011 that 
you ought to concentrate your nature on something — cither a purpose or a 
person. That was an attempt on my part to be detached ! But now I 
can only think of you in your new relation to myself. I don’t want 3'ou 
to alter. I lilce to think of your marriage not ns a contracting and 
impoverishing, but (if that is possible) as an expanding and enriching of 
3*our life. You will have to give up much — every wife has: but (ho 
tilings 3*ou sacrifice shall bo as few in number and as unessential nntl 
unvital to 3*our nature as I can make them. And there arc some things 
which 3’ou ■will have, not to learn for the first tune, but to practise in a 
new wa3^. First and foremost, will 3*011 be ver3’’ patient with mo 1 I know 
3mu will find me vcr3' slow* in some wa3*s and summar3’^ in others. Ye 
shall not always see things at the same angle or in quite the same 
proportion. I am quite unaffected when I sa}* that 3*ou have so nuich 
more of the instmet of insight and of the sweep of imagination that it 
will bo I, in nine cases out of ten, who will be lagging beliincl. I shall 
quicken up in time, 3*011 will see ; in these wa3-s 3*011 will make a irw 
creatiiro of me. But 3*011 must bo kind and encouraging and rather 
tender — will 3*011 ? Tlio next, and the onbv other thing 1 ask ym tn-fhp 
(there are others but tbe3* will keep) is that 3*011 shall fcel/rc^.^ The (h* 
will alwn3’8 be there to keep us close, but I couldn't bear that it sluniM 
chafe 3*011. Remember our old favourite — the ver3* first poeti^* wo ovi-r 
quoted to one another, and (ho best — ‘Ode to Duty.’ ' Flowers In inm 
before thee on their beds, And fragrance in their footing trends.' That h 
how I should like 3*011 to feel it: that all the ord<*r ancl .'.'elbrtia'fi’rv 
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itself in eternal freshness and beauty, and (as Goethe says) the regular 1891-1894 
working of the natural forces ‘ weaves for God the garment thou seest 39-41 
him by.’ ” 

« * % • • • 

“ This is the last time I shall write to you for ever so long, and I want 
to tell you- in the simplest words how truly I love you, and how that love 
grows and deepens every day, as I realise more and more the wealth and 
beauty of your nature, and the priceless value of what you have given 
and will give me. Indeed, indeed, I am not worthy, but I try to be, and 
all that I am or can be is yours and yours only and yours always, my 
true love. 

I am so'glad that you have had such a good and chivalrous and helping 
letter from Peter. You know what I feel for and about him. Strange as 
others might think it, he has never separated you and me, but rather 
dra'^;^ us together. I should hate you to think that your new life was 
divided by a chasm from the old. No, you will bring into it yourself, 
with all that has made and moulded and disciplined and softened and 
enriched you, and we will share it in the most perfect confidence and 
trust. We need have no reserves or conditions : we will both be true 
always to ourselves and to each other.” 

One letter of a later period may be printed here. The death of 
the baby born in May 1895 was their first grief, and when it was 
expected, she was so certain that she would die, that she wrote him 
a letter of farewell. This was his reply : 

“ I have just read for the first time your inexpressibly dear and touching 
love-letter written more than three weeks ago. I have resisted the 
temptation of opening it all this time ; somehow I dared not, imtil all 
was over. But I am rewarded for my patience, for it is to me the dearest 
tribute that has ever been paid me by woman or man, and I shall carry 
it with me as a blessing and an inspiration until I die. 

I am not worth what you say or think of me ; no one knows it better 
than I do. But I love to thirik and believe that it is true that, in the 
great decision of your life — so painfully and so nobly worked out by 
you — ^you have not been mistaken, and that together — ever nearer and 
closer to one another — we may be able to do more and to live better than 
either of us could alone. 

To me, from the first hour I knew you until now, you have been the 
best that I have known. I have loved and love you truly and loyally 
and with all my nature : and now we are more bound together than 
ever by the hopes and the fears and the loss which we have shared. 

God make us ever more and more to each other and help us both to do 
and to bear.” 

And so it was to the end. In her words, " We kept together in 
an inseparable clasp of confidence and of love.” 
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A disastrous General Election for Liberals — ^Rosebery’s clashes u-ith Harcoiirt — 
Armenia — Gladstone’s re-omergonco and challenge to Eosoborj'’s Policy — 
Rosebery resigns leadership of the Party — ^Uganda — ^Fashoda — ^Harcourt and 
Morley dissociate themselves from the other loaders. 0. A. 

The General Election of summer 1895 W'as calamitous for the 
Liberal Party. Their forces ^vere devastated. Asquith and Camp- 
bell-Bannerman survived, and even increased their majorities : but 
Harcourt and Morley, among the senior leaders, lost their scats, 
and the Liberal representation in the House of Commons sank, as 
the result of the election, from 274 to 177. 

This attenuated force was destined to endure ten years of oj)po5i- 
tion. The decemiium falls naturally into tlu’co periods : first (hat 
from 1805 to the outbreak of the Boer War in 1899 ; then the period 
from 1899 occupied by that war itself and its immediate sequels : 
and finally the period 1903-1905 covered and dominated by 
Chamberlahi’s fiscal campaign. The first two of these phases vere 
marked by increasmg distraction and embarrassment engendered 
by the clash of personalities competing for leadership, atid 
by differences in policy in connection with South Africa. These 
last differences, honestly entertained and (after genuine attempts 
to bridge them had failed) strenuously pursued, led the party, in 
the early years of the twentieth century, to the brink of disruption. 
In the third phase they were gradually rcconcilcd and sunk in 
a common opposition to Jlr. Clminbcrluin’s campaign for Protection, 
winch, while splitting his own party into three factions, vcldod 
his oiqionenls into a iinity whiclj had seemed pa.'^t hope and prepared 
the ground for the landslide of 190.5-1900. 

It is with the period 1.^95-1899 that wo arc conecrnc<I in thi" 
chapter. Chronologically it includes ns one of its e.arlie^t and tne-t 
j)rcgnant events, the Jameson raid ; but inn^-much ns the raid 
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belongs, in logical order, to the Boer War, which is treated in the 
next chapter, its consideration will here be postponed. 

The divergence, both of outlook and policy, between Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir WiUiam Harcourt had been, even before the General 
Election, growing more and more acute. Asquith came, in later 
years, to be classed as a Roseberyite : but during the life of the 
Li^)eral Government this bias, if it existed at aU, was by no means 
marked. Much of the friction arose (so far as its origin lay, in 
policy and not in the character of the two men) from Harcourt’s 
demand as a condition of leading the Commons with Rosebery as 
Premier, that Foreign Office papers should be laid before him before 
decisions of any importance in foreign poHcy were taken, a demand 
which was, in Harcourt’s view, not comphed with. Asquith charac- 
terised the demand at the time as entirely reasonable, and has 
recorded that in controversies between the leaders, arising from 
this and other sources, he sided on more than one occasion 
with Harcourt {Memories aiid Reflections, Vol. I, p. 137). But 
if Rosebery claimed or exercised a freer hand than this under- 
standing warranted, Harcourt was not slow to retaliate in 
kind and to overstep, to an extent which no Prime Minister 
could be expected to endure, the limits imposed by party 
discipline and personal courtesy. Such at least was Asquith’s 
considered view, embodied in a note in the diary he kept at this 
time : 

“ Arnold Morley had urged that R. has no producible case against H. : 
nor perhaps has he. The full case can only be known to colleagues, 
by all of whom it is felt to be irresistibly strong : the public only 
suspect.” 

It was not surprising, in the circumstances, that Harcourt, 
during the General Election of 1895, refused to follow his leader’s 
marching orders. Lord Rosebery issued the mot 3,’o7'dre for an 
attack on the House of Lords. Sir William in effect ignored it. 
After some perfunctory references in the opening speech of his 
campaign at Derby to this issue, he devoted the remainder of it 
to such topics as local option while Morley descanted to the 
electors of Newcastle on Home Rule. Whether the party would 
have fared better if all the heutenants had followed the Prime 
Minister’s lead is an open question : but the action of the free- 
lances, supervening on previous slights and provocations, ex- 
hausted' the. patience of Lord Rosebery. On 12th of August he 
commumcated to Harcourt his “ irrevocable decision ” not to 
meet him in Council any more. On the same day he sent to 
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Tuiicey. Rosebeiy was opposed to single-handed intervention, 
which he thought lilcely to result in the immeasurable catastrophe 
of a European war. But his attitude Avas viewed by a large section 
of the Liberal Press as haltmg and half-hearted : and to liis dismay 
Mr. Gladstone, aflame with resentment at the abominations of the 
Tmlcs, made the last of liis forays from Elba^ in support of the 
bolder policy. On 8th October, 1896, Lord Kosebery resigned 
his leadership of the party, his resignation taldng j)ractical effect 
from the end of the year. He communicated the decision to Asquith 
in the following letter : 


Lord Rosehery to Asquith. 

Dalmeny Paric, 

Edinburgh, 

Secret. Oct. 6, 1896. 

My dear a., 

I had only time to-day to write a note before the early post from 
here, as I was occupied to the last moment with a letter to Ellis, of which 
I am afraid you will disapprove, but- which, for ten days past, has occupied 
my muid. At any rate, I could not describe it or announce it in a letter 
about trains. 

I consider that SL. Gladstone’s return to public life is the last straw on 
my back, for it gives (quite unconsciously and innocently as regards 
himself) all the disloyal uitriguers in the party a shelter and a rallying 
point. As to his “ policy,” I disagree with it in toto, and must say so. 

Under these circumstances I cannot speak as leader of the Liberal 
Party, and my letter to Ellis ivas to declare the leadership vacant. 

Erom the bottom of my heart I can say that one of my deepest regrets 
in coming to that decision is the political severance with yourself, for 
your loyalty and friendship are one of my feiv bright associations with 
the last two years, 

I hope that, very soon, you will replace me. 

Ever, 

B. 

Asquith’s leanings in this and similar conjunctures were on the 
whole Roseberyite, and he was certainly impressed with the “ un- 
workabflity ” of Harcourt as a colleague. His name was at this 
stage again canvassed as a successor to the latter. But both now 
and later he strained every nerve to lubricate their relationship 
with one another and to maintain his loyalty to both. To this 
loyalty Harcomt himself testified : 

^ It was said of (ostensibly) retired Liberal leaders during these years that they 
had a habit of confusing Elba and St. Helena. 
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I offered, then, in Aug. 1895, to continue to servo in tlio Liberal ranlis 
as an officer or a private, or to retire. In convei’sation I pi’csscd on 
Spencer that some otlier peer, such as Kimberley or ho himself, should 
be appointed leader in the House of Lords, anyone, in fact, Avho could 
co-operate Avith Harcomt, which I cannot honourably do. ]\Iy offer now 
is on the same lines, though not exactly in tho same terms : it is equally 
specific and equally shicero. 

3. If that offer be not accepted (though I earnestly press it) there can 
of com'se be an interchange of opinions with Harcoiu’t tlnough third 
persons. It will bo pleasant if avo agree. Put that Avill not constitute mo 
his representative in the House of Lords or ho mine in the House of 
Commons, for that is not a relation that can bo renoAved. 

That is my jDosition as clearly as I can put it. E., 

On 9th October Lord Rosebery made a speech in which he defended 
his Ar menian policy and declared his grounds and motives for 
resigning. These last, Avliich alone are of any interest to-day, have 
aheady been indicated ; the difficulties inherent in the combination 
of a chief in the Lords and a lieutenant in the Commons — difficulties 
which are insuperable unless a fortunate accident provides the 
particular pair of “ political tAAuns ” Avho can surmount them ; the 
failure of a large section of the party to foUoAV him in a campaign 
against the Upper House at the General Election ; and lastly the 
intervention of ]\L*. Gladstone, AAith Avhom he coidd neither con- 
scientiously agree nor engage in open dispute. His final injunction 
to the party was to choose a leader Avith care, caution, and circum- 
spection, and having done so, to close their ranks in his support. 

A imited party behind an inferior leader is more efficacious than a 
disunited party with the best leader that ever lived. ... It would not 
do for me to select any for particular commendation : but I may, Avithout 
invidiousness, thank those who happen to be with us to-night, for better 
colleagues no man ever had. ... If I venture to single out ]\lf . Asquith 
... it is because we have been in habits of close and intimate political 
communion, and because I see, and see with pain, that he has been 
singled out for attack as not having been in hearty association Avdth me. 
Nothing is more remote from the truth. . . . Those Avho say that must 
know Mr. Asquith very little, because consummate and considerable as 
are his powers of brain, in my opinion his head is not equal to his heart, 
and it is that rare combination of head and heart which, in my judgment, 
if my prophecy be worth anything, will conduct him to the highest office 
in the State.” 

The prophecy was fulfilled and the estimate of Asquith’s heart 
was worth pondering by those who had accepted the, legend of his 
cold, unemotional nature. In this crisis, as in that which foUoAved 
it, his action was marked by an entire absence of self-seeking. He 
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the French. Yet this action on their part was one of the grounds 
of the demarche by which Harcourt and Morley ostentatiously 
dissociated themselves from their late colleagues. The nature 
of their complaint under this head, as under some others, was 
obscure. If Harcom't had thought (notwithstanding his previous 
assent to Sir Edward Grey’s statement of policy) that the 
French were somehow justified and should have been allowed 
to retain their foothold at Fashoda, his attitude would have been 
in part explained. But such was apparently far from being 
his opinion. Thus on 19th October, 1898, he m’ote to Morley : 
“ In this particular case of Fashoda, the French Government have 
really by their previous argument put themselves out of court.” 
In a subsequent speech he sought, not so much to criticise the action 
taken or proposed by the Government, as to deprecate any “ language 
of vulgar swagger, or of provocation or of menace ” in connection 
therewith. But the causes as distinct from the occasion of his 
resignation lay farther back. 

The circumstances in which Harcourt, with the express support 
of Morley, withdi’ew from the leadership of the party are recorded 
in a contemporary memorandum made by Asquith himself, which 
may here be given in full : 

Secret. 

Decemher 1898. 

On Tues. morning the 13th Deer. I received a letter^ from Sir W- 
Harcourt, announcing that as “ the situation had become intolerable,’’ 
he had resolved not to “ appear in the H. of Commons in the approaching 
Session in the capacity of Leader of the Opposition,” After some rather 
perfunctory expressions of gratitude for the support which I and the 
rest of our colleagues had given him in “ his arduous and difficult ” 
duties he added in a P.S. “ I need not remind you that the key to the 
whole situation lies in the letter of Aug. 13th, 1895, ^ proscribing me 
personally.” He then proceeded to enumerate the 3 reasons which 
Eosehery gave for his retirement in Oct. ’96, and as to the second (that 
“ his colleagues had not followed his lead so as to put forward the H. of 
Lords in the front rank ”) traversed the allegation, by reference to his 
own first speech in the Derby contest in the General election of 1895. 
I was astounded at this letter and its contents, for which I had had no 
previous preparation. At the beginning of Aug. 1898 (Sunday, July 31st) 
I had talked with H. on the subject of his complaints of “ intrigue ” etc., 
at the Whites’ at Wilton Park, where we spent a Sunday together, and 

^ See p. 123. 

^2 Aug., 1895, Lord Rosebery to Asquith, p.^14 : “I have written a 
letter (of which I have sent a copy to Harcourt) . . .” This copy is no doubt the 
“ letter of 13th August, 1895,” referred to in this passage. 
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filled— woiild out me oflc from my profession and leave me poor and 1 
pecuniarily dependent. On public and party groun^, I doubt Tvbether 
at this moment and under existing political conditions,^ I would not 
render as good service as second in command as in the position of leader , 
Prom every point of view I thought that the best choice oiu’ party could 
make was Campbell-Bannerman. 

It was, however, not easy to form a cool and unbiased judgment in the 
face of proceedings stamped, as it seemed to me, by cowardice and egotism, 
and Tmdignified by even the faintest tincture of a sense of public duty. 

Thmsday (Dec. 15) was occupied mainly in the attempt to collect my 
thoughts as to what was — ^I will not say the best — ^but the least dangerous 
and embarrassing thing to say at the meeting at Birmingham the following 
evening, which I was under an engagement of long standing to attend.^ 
During the whole of these three days — ^with the exception of a brief 
and colom'lesa interview with Bryce— I had not a word of communication 
or counsel with any of my late colleagues in the Cabinet. 

On Priday Dec. 16 I went doAvn to Birmingham — in as “ tight ” a 
situation as has perhaps befallen any party politician in om' time. On that 
mornmg I had a second letter^ from Harcourt, in rejoinder to my answer to 
his first, the substance of my answer being (apart from a warm and quite 
genuine acknowledgment of his personal kindness) that I “ knew of 
nothing in the condition of our party — either in the H. of Commons or 
outside — ^which enabled me to understand why he had selected this 
moment to form or to announce the resolution at which he said he had 
arrived.” I added that the matters referred to in his P.S. were all of 
old standing. To this ho replied that a course of intrigue had been to his 
knowledge “ long and carefully organised ” to undermine his authority 
and to make his position “ imbearable and impossible.” By way of ' 
justifying his innuendoes, he spoke of his “ whips ” (meaning apparently 
El. Perguson and W. MacArthur) “ spealdng and voting against him,” 
and added that he supposed that the choice of a new leader would involve 
a demand for a “ new programme ” which meant that " all the old heads 
of the Liberal creed are to be thrown over.” As for him, he stuck to the 
“ old faith ” and was resolved to “ go down with the old ship,” He had 
not consulted me because he did not wish to compromise my future, and 
was supremely happy - at two things—' Lou Lou’s impending slavery 
and my own prospective freedom.” 

I found on my arrival at B’ham that the National Liberal Pedcration, 
which had met there in the afternoon, had conducted itself wth great 
discretion, and I faced a huge meeting in the ToAvn Hall with a speech 
prepared (as to language) with extreme and unusual care, and perhaps 
for that reason, both in form and matter not very inspiring. I thought 
it right (after dealing cautiously with the question of the leadership) to 
state, as clearly as I could, what I believed to be the true lines of Liberal 
policy both as to foreign affairs and as to Ireland. It was a great 
satisfaction and support to have my wife with me, and she made (in my 
absence at an overflow meeting) what everybody who heard it considered 
a most moving and effective reply to the vote of thanks. 

we came back to London the next morning (Sat. Dec. 17th) and Ellis 
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I must beg you to treat this communication as absolutely secret until 
the public announcement which must be immediate. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. V. Haecourt. 

Secret. 

I need not remind you that the key to the whole situation lies in the 
letter of August 13th, ’95, proscribing me personally and saying that 
“ his political connection with Harcourt had terminat(^d and could 
never be renewed in any shape or form.” He made it the condition of 
his remaming leader that I shoiild be cJiassd and expected that my 
colleagues would concur with him, which they did. He then ceased to 
have any communication with us, though still remaining leader in name. 
When he publicly resigned in October 1896 he had not acted with us 
for 14 months. 

The reasons he gave for his resignation were these : 

(1) That the Party outside had treated him badly. 

(2) That his colleagues had not followed his lead so as to put forward 
the House of Lords in the front rank. 

As far as I am concerned this is absolutely untrue. In my first and 
principal speech to my constituents at Derby at the Dissolution, having 
referred to the various items of the programme I concluded by emphatic- 
ally declaring that first and before all things the H. of Lords must be 
dealt with. 

(3) Mr. Gladstone’s conduct about Armenia. 

I suppose aU this must now be made public as I do not choose to have 
it said that it is my fault. 

Sir William Harcourt to Asquith. 

Malwood, 

Lyndhurst. 

Dec. 14, ’98. 

Secret. 

My dear Asquith, 

I have to thank you very sincerely for the kind tone of your 
letter towards myself personally. Prom the first moment I had the 
advantage of your friendship I have greatly appreciated your abihties 
and valued the warmth of your heart. 

I am sorry you do not altogether approve the course I have found it 
necessary to adopt. I have letters to-day from Kimberley, Bryce and 
C.-Bannerman who say they are not surprised at the decision I have 
taken. 

I do not suppose you have the means which I possess of knowing the 
way the “ oracle ” has been worked and the network of intrigue which 
has been long and carefully organised to undermine my authority and to 
make my future position unbearable and impossible. It was evidently 
thought that the propitious moment had arrived to strike the blow and 
that success was certain. It was necessary to unmask the batteries and 
make them fight in the open. That I think is accomplished and we shall 
all now know where we are. 
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of the twin brethren. I do not wish to dwell upon it : the more it is If 
analysed the worse it looks : but fortunately the comic aspect of it 
comes to help us out of the x)ure disgust which it first excited. You have 
located it well in speaking of the nm’sery. 

I thought you got most admirably out of a most awkward position at 
Birmingham and I was particularly pleased with your protest against the 
implied (or almost open) accusation of disloyalty on our part. 

How much more dignified and easier it would have been if the big 
man had written a simple note to Ellis, alleging advancing years, failing 
sight, loss of Lou Lou, &c. &o. as reason for not going on. I never knew 
a more gratuitous bungle than the whole thing. But we can laugh over 
it at om’ leisure. Erom all I hear it has been badly taken in the country 
— especially the antistrophe of Melibceus. 

The situation is hideous. I can honestly reciprocate every word you 
say. I am not my own. candidate, and will do my best to help another 
far more merrily than I should ask help for myself. I really do not know 
what may come of it, and can only hope that the weeks as they pass may 
have a settling effect. 

But the big salmon will always bo sulking under his stone, and ready 
for occasional plunges which will not always be free from a sinister inten- 
tion. This is only human. 

Tom Ellis has written to me suggesting that I, as senior, should call 
together the ex-Ministers by and by, in prospect of a party meeting. I 
have told him it would better come, from him and have asked him whom 
he means by ex-klinisters. You, me, Eowler, Bryce — (the fewer men the 
greater share of honom) — ? J. M., and ? ? ? the big fish. If the latter 
our lot will be worse than ever. 

And as to enlarging the cu’cle, we shoiild get into a bag of trouble. 

There is plenty of time for considering this. 

I have no doubt that we poor ex-Cabinets at least shall have no 
difficulty, whoever may be nominal leader, in holding together and 
steering straight. 

Very truly yours. 


H. O.-B. 


Eccentricity of handwriting please set down to the fact that I write 
from bed, and have never acquired the art of it. A violent cold, merely, 
and passing off. 


The reader can be left to judge for himself of the conduct of the 
parties to these transactions. Asquith’s own line seems above 
reproach. The party gathering together its battered and mutilated 
forces, feU into line under its new leader, and moved patiently 
forward to meet its next crisis. 


m 

In 1896, Asquith, as ex-Cabinet Minister (in violation of aU 
precedent) returned to the Bar and continued in substantial leading 
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regarded as very considerable, without being sensational. It has 
been recorded elsewhere ^ how he felt himself bound to reject in 
December 1905 a ten thousand guinea brief in a case which would 
have involved his going to Egypt. Mr. Balfour’s Government had 
resigned and he thought his presence in London imperatively 
req^uired. 


^ Page 171. 
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THE BOER WAR 

potent, if not too scrupulous, ally. Towards these mctoccs 
pursued a policy which, while witliin the strict legal rights of w a 
was practically an independent State, was widely felt to bo 
unreasonable and vexatious. By no moans disinclined to let his 
burghers bathe their hands in the golden fountain, ho yob subjected 
the aliens who fed its sources to civil and political discpialilications 
which in time galled them mtolerably. By ISO-l their resentment 
was ready to boil over, and in the latter months ol the next year tho 
“ Reformers ” at Johannesbm’g were actively maturing plans for a 
coup d'dtat. 

The well-worn story of the Jameson Raid need nob here be 
repeated in detail. In the last day of 1895 Dr. Jameson, with live 
hundi-ed troopers of the Chartered Company, invaded tho Transvaal 
from Pitsani Potlugo, on the Bechuanaland frontier. A sympathetic 
ini&ute which had been designed to take place simultaneously in 
Johannesbm'g miscarried, and Jameson’s force was ignominiously 
surrounded and captui’ed. The Kaiser’s famous telegram of con- 
gratulation to Kruger did not ease matters, and threatened to draw 
a red herring of wounded national dignity across the plain path of 
the Imperial Government’s duty. 

That duty was clearly first to determine who were the guilty 
parties : and then to disown, reprobate, and punish them without 
quafification or reserve. This is precisely what the Government 
did not do. The Raiders themselves had been handed over to it to 
deal with ; but although they were brought to trial before the Lord 
Chief Justice and some of them, including Dr. Jameson, convicted, 
the sentence they received was mild in proportion to the enormity 
of the ofience, and was further lightened by aetive demonstrations 
of public sympathy. But were they the sole offenders ? Was there 
no one behind them ? Rumour attributed complicity in the trans- 
action to two other persons— Cecil Rhodes and the Colonial 
Secretary himself. The Inquiry by a Select Committee which opened 
in the autumn of 1896 and continued its investigations dui-ing 1897 
was largely directed to the ascertainment of these matters, but left 
some of them in a tantahsing, and what seemed almost a studied, 
obscurity. Rhodes’ participation was beyond dispute. It had been 
the subject of a previous investigation in Cape Colony, whose findings 
he had substantially accepted as true. He was shown to be a 
consenting party to the intended rising at Johannesburg, a con- 
senting party to the co-operation with this rising, at the proper 
time, of Jameson and his force ; and only not a consenting party as 
regards the time at which Jameson had elected to strike. It 
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Not merely was notliing done to Rhodes, who oven remained a 
member of tho Privy Council, but in tlio debate on tho Report, 
Chamberlain went out of his way to present him with a certifieato of 
unstained pci-sonal character. 

“As to one thing,” ho said, “ I am perfectly convinced that while 
the fiiult of ]Mr. Rhodes is about as great a fault as a politician or 
a statesman can commit, there has been nothing proved — and in my 
opniion there exists nothing — which affects ]\rr, Rliodcs’ personal 
position as a man of honour,” and ho added that “ if a man goes 
into a revolution ” — as Rhodes had — “ it follows as a matter of course 
that ho must deceive other people ! ” 

• This deliberate exculpation by tho spcalccr of a man who, as the 
Report itself showed, had treated him atrociously, seemed inex- 
plicable except on tho assumption of some threat held over Chamber- 
lain’s head. It was oven rumoured that “ a member of tho Rhodes 
gi’oup had come to tho House with copies of the missing telegrams 
and prepared to read them, if Chamberlain’s attitude had not i)rovcd 
satisfactory.” (Gardiner’s Life of Ilarcourl, Vol. II, p. I3G.) 
Chamberlain had reserved his thunderbolt until Campbell-Banner- 
man and Harcourt had spent their lire and could not intervono 
again in the debate. But tlie failure of any member of tho Opposi- 
tion to step into tho breach and proj)hcsy that after this declaration 
war in South Africa was inevitable, was in Ascpiith’s often exiDressed 
view the classic instance in the politics of his lifetime of a lost 
Parliamentary opportunity. 


in 

Neither the consistency nor the wisdom of the Government’s 
proceedings immediately leading up to the outbreak of war finds 
many defenders to-day. In March 1899 Mi’. Chamberlain had stated 
with some force the case against intervention. ICi'uger’s conduct 
towards the Outlanders, however perverse or unjust, was, as 
Chamberlain insisted, no breach either of the Convention of 1887 
(which had given the Transvaal complete internal autonomy), or of 
the comity of nations, and it had to be one or the other to justify 
our active interference. Erom this view, however, he seems to have 
been weaned by Sir Alfred Milner. In his famous dispatch of 5th 
May the High Commissioner represented the grievances of the 
Outlanders (whom he described as “ helots ”) as intolerable and the 
failure of the British Government to procure their redress as rapidly 
undermining British prestige in South Africa and breeding disaffec- 
tion. The denial of the franchise, he said, was the fans et origo mail. 
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to liis x^ublic utterances a rasping note of intimidation. In a speech 
at Higligato on 21sb August the Boers were warned that “ the sands 
were ruiiniiig low in tho glass,” with dark implications as to what 
would happen when they ran out : and that the Gordian Knot, 
unless loosened by Kruger, must be cut. Negotiations continued in 
the atmosphere of increasing tension produced by these phrases and 
proposals by tho Imperial Government wore still pcntling when on 
9th October Kr uger issued his ultimatum. It demanded in sharp, 
magisterial tones, that troops on tho high seas should not be landed 
at any South African port, and that those already in tho country 
should bo withdrawn : and was immediately followed by the 
invasion of Natal. Contrary to expectations in England, tho Orange 
Eree State threw in its lot with tho Transvaal Republic. 


IV 

Asquith’s attitude towards tho war that followed was determined 
by the ultuuatum. From it, like Lord Rosebery, ho “ dated as tho 
Mohammedans do from tho Hegira.” In this he differed sharply 
from the group of Liberals later designated ns ” pro-Boers.” Many 
of the members of tliis group had long inclined to the view that the 
potentialities of tho Empfre as an instrument of civilisation "were 
more than outweighed by tho possibilities, or tho fact, of its abuse 
as an instrument of exploitation. They scented, in tho Avholo series 
of events leading up to the war, a squalid intrigue, engineered, in the 
interests of a gang of profiteers, by a large and powerful nation 
against the liberty of a small and helpless one. They saw in the 
ultimatum not a wanton challenge, which no nation, however large, 
could refuse to take up, but a minor indiscretion into which Kruger 
had been entrapped by an astute coui’se of provocation. Rightly or 
wrongly, Asquith rejected this view as fmidamentally false. He 
was not fond of rattling the sword in the scabbard. He looked on 
the Outlanders with an eye unbeglamoured by admiration and 
deplored the manner, at once aggressive and ineffectual, of Chamber- 
lain’s new diplomacy. But he was quite unable to regard ILruger 
as a hero. If Chamberlain’s hectoring tactics repelled, Ki’uger’s 
perverse craft and “ Arcadian astuteness,” as he called it, did not 
attract him. Both might in the earlier stages have been to blame, 
but the crowning — and in his view coolly premeditated — ^folly of the 
ultimatum obliterated all comparison between them and left the 
British Government no choice as to their course. And while in all 
this Asquith dissented from the “ Little England ” group, neither 
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V 

This accord hefcweon the Liberal leader and those who came to 
be called the Liberal Iiuxoorialists was short-lived. From the out- 
break of war differences (implicit perhaps from the start in the 
temperaments of the persons involved) widened between the centre 
of the party which followed Campbell-Bannerman and the wing 
represented by Grey, Haldane, Asquith, and Rosebery. These 
differences related to the causes of the war : the method of its 
conduct ; and the state of affairs which ought to succeed its con- 
clusion, though on this point Sir Henry carried tliem with him in 
the end. Under all these heads the pohey of the Government was 
open to criticism, and each of them raised for itself the secular 
dilemma which faces an Opposition, or on a Avider view, any con- 
scientious citizen in time of Avar, namely, Avhat latitude of criticism 
is compatible Avith the pubhe interest. For the “ Pro-Boers ” this 
dilemma hardly existed. Starting from the preim'ss that the sub- 
stantial, if not the sole, cause of the Avar lay in tho iniquity of 
]\Iinisters, and that tho Boers Avere “ rightly strugghng to be free,” 
they Avere spared any qualms about “ Aveakening the hands of tho 
Government ” or “ heartenmg the enemy,” and could give free 
voice to their opinions. C.-B’s jjosition Avas more moderate and his 
problem more complex. He concurred Avith the Imperialists in 
holding that the ultimatum had made Avar inevitable, and Avith the 
pro-Boers to the extent of holding that Chamberlain’s pohey had 
been an important as well as a profoundly discreditable contributory 
factor. And although at the outbreak of hostihties he had joined 
with the Imperiahsts in abstaining fi:om condemnation of this pohey, 
he did not think, as it went on, that the pubhe interest either 
required or was consistent Avith a continued reticence on this point. 
To it he recurred with a vigour and insistence which, to Imperiahst 
eyes, suggested a false distribution of emphasis and a shifting of 
standpoint from the conception of a war forced on us by the Boers 
to the conception of a war forced by us on them. If he agreed Avith 
them that the ultimatum was what lawyers cah the causa, causans 
of the war and not merely a causa sine qua non, then it followed 
that the war should be Avon as quickly and thoroughly as possible ; 
and although Sir Henry concurred Avith perfect sincerity in this 
formal aim, a persistent harping on the past misdoings of the Govern- 
ment seemed to the Imperialists calculated to obstruct its fulfil- 
ment. The latter argued that once in an inevitable war one must 
not weigh the relative culpability of the parties to the dispute publicly 
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The Liberal Party : “ Oh, please do try and pull together ; it’s so dreadfully uncomfortable. 
(From a cartoon in the “ Westminster Gazette'”) 
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Uniomst Party asked, not for an ordinary bnt for an extraordinary 
majority, a majority which would wipe out an unpatriotic and 
vexatious opposition — and assured Liberal voters that on this 
altogether exceptional occasion they could safely transfer their 
support to the Unionist and patriotic party and bo certain that no 
hurt would follow to the causes they had at heart. 

It was in the long run liighly expensive electioneering for tho 
Tory Party, for when tho war was over, and it appeared that 
the leader of the party attached no importance to this assuruiice, tho 
reaction Avhich followed Avas in proportion to tho rally. But for tho 
time being it secured the deshed result, and if there is anything to bo 
sm’prised at on looldng back, it is not that tho Liberal Party fared 
badly, but that it did relatively so wcU in tlus election. Tho party 
was not extinguished as in 1918 : the Government majority, though 
increased to 134 from tho 130 at which it had stood at tho dissolu- 
tion, was actually eighteen less than at tho previous general election ; 
and if the slogan of tho hour meant an 3 'tlung, tho alarming fact was 
revealed that 2,105,518 electors had gone to tho polls to register 
“ a vote for the Boers ” against 2,428,000 who had voted against 
them. 

Liberal dissensions were forgotten m tho common affliction, and 
Asquith himself won merit fr'om all sections of the party in his 
scathing analysis of tho electioneering methods of the Government. 
His own constituents retm'ned him by an mcreased majority, which 
he took as signifying them approval of tho lino that ho had hitherto 
taken on the war. For the next few months there Avas peace in tho 
liberal Party, but the struggle in South Africa now entered on 
a difficult and exasperating phase of guerrilla fighting to Avhich 
orthodox military methods proved unecxual. The military policy 
now adopted of burning farms Avith the necessary consequence that 
women and children, thereby left homeless, had to be taken into 
concentration camps — camps hastily improvised and often over- 
crowded and insanitary — ^I’aised new and crucial questions betAveen 
the contending Liberal factions. The pro-Boers scouted the official 
contention that to leave standing farm buildings, Avhich were largely 
used as forts or recruiting stations by the enemy, was to invite the 
slaughter of British soldiers and to prolong the Avar : and denied 
that even if the contention was sound, it justified the suffering 
Avbich, if given effect to, it must inflict and had inflicted on the 
ciAohan population. In this C.-B. leant strongly toAvards their view. 
At any rate in his famous speech at the Holborn Restaurant (17th 
June, 1901) in which he used the fateful phrase “methods of 
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parties who had contributed to the “ barbarous ” result. To convey 1 
such an impression deliberately was they thought inexcusable : to ^ 
do so unwittingly argued a mmeU or clumsiness of which no leader 
should be capable. 

But Campbell-Bannerman at this moment was in no mood to 
wthdraw or even to mitigate what ho had said. Narratives which 
had been brought to him from South Africa about the sulforings in 
the Conceutration Camps had made a deep impression on him, and 
he considered it his duty to persist in spite of the storm which was 
now raging around him. The utmost ho would do was to explain 
that those whom he charged with “ methods of barbarism ” were 
not the soldiers who executed the orders, but the Government which 
issued them. With this qualification ho repeated the ollonding 
phrase in the House of Commons thi-ee days after the Holborn 
Restaurant speech,^ and voted for a motion for adjournment wliich 
IMr. Lloyd George moved in a speech that incidentally contained a 
bitter attack on Lord IMilner. In the same debate BL*. Haldane 
expressed his gi'ave regret that the word “ barbarism ” should have 
been used, and the Liberal Imperialists to the number of fifty 
(including Asquith) abstained from voting. At this point Asquith, 
who till now had been a moderating influence between the two 
sections, thought it necessary to make his own position clear, and 
at a dinner at the Liverpool Street Station Hotel (20th Jimo) ho 
spoke firmly to Campbell-Bannerman : 

“ There is nothing in the world so uncongenial to me as to enter on 
any kind of public disputation with an old friend and colleague, by 
whose side I have often fought in the past, and by whose side I hope to 
fight again in the future ; but the consequences of such a misconception 
are so grave, both to the party and to the country, that I feel in duty 
bound to take this very first opportunity that has offered itself to dispel 
it entirely once and for all. I am speaking not for myself alone, but for 
a number of my colleagues in the House of Commons and for a 
stul larger body of Liberal opinion outside. Those, I say, who have 
taken that view may be right, or they may be %vrong. That is not what 
I am concerned to argue ; time will decide. We have never sought to 
make the holding of that view the test of the political orthodoxy of our 
lellow-Liberals, and I hope that we never shall. But that makes it all 
the more necessary for me to say, in the plainest and most unequiv^ 
terms that we have not changed our view, that we do not repent oi it, 
and that we shall not recant it. It hi desirable to come to close quarry 
sure you v/iil not resent any plainness of my 
What have been the views put forv/ard by the section of the party ^ 


^ 17th Juno, 1001. 
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At the party meeting both Asquith and Sir Ed\vard Grey sup- 1 
ported the vote of conlidenco, and expressed an alTcctiouato regard 
for Campbell-Bamierman, while claiming their right to speak 
honestly on the points on which they dilTcrcd from him. On this 
Lord Rosebery, who had been asked to preside at tlio Asquith 
dinner, came out with an open letter “ claiming liis share of tho 
“ remarkable charter ” by which the Liberal Party had “ united 
or reunited on the double basis of a party and undisputed allcgiaiico 
to its leader and a complete liberty of action and dissent with regard 
to the one vital question before tho country ” ; and added that he 
would “ never voluntarily return to tho arena of party politics.” 
To give fui’ther point to these observations, he wont to tho City 
Liberal Club on the day of the Asquith dinner, and in a speech made 
dm’ing the luncheon horn*, aimounced his intention to ” plough my 
furrow alone.” 

It says much for the spell which Lord Rosebeiy Jiad thrown over 
the Liberal Imperialists that their relations with liim survived this 
occasion, but Campbell-Bannerman now had tho satisfaction of 
seeing something hlce a spHt in their camp. “It is true,” said Sir 
Edward Grey, ” that lookers-on see most of tho game. Yes, but 
they do not influence the result.” Asquith for tho momont was more 
concerned to disprove Lord Rosebery’s o|)inion about tho funda- 
mental disunity of tho Liberal Party than to pursue the quarrel 
with the pro-Boers ; and Campbell-Bannerman was probably right 
when he wrote to a friend that no one more than Asquith liimself 
wished the Asquith dinner to be given up. That in tho circumstances 
was impossible, but when the occasion came, he very adroitly tinned 
it to account for Liberal unity by discom’sing on the need of linkin g 
Liberal , Imperialism with a policy of radical reform for ” little 
England.” This disposed of the idea, wliich the pro-Boers con- 
stantly insinuated, that Liberal Imperialism was a stage on the 
road to Toryism. 

A dangerous corner was thus turned, but the bickering continued 
through the autumn months, and though Asquith made studiously 
moderate speeches, Campbell-Bannerman insisted on repeating his 
now famous or notorious phrase. Then in December came the great 
diversion of Lord Rosebery’s speech at Chesterfield. The element 
of doubt and mystery which now attended Lord Rosebery’s public 
appearances had caused this speech to be awaited with immense 
curiosity and interest ; and it proved in the event to be a very 
powerful and timely utterance on the subject of the South African 
war. Its plea for ‘ a regular peace and a regular settlement ” and 
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Sir Edward Grey, and Sir H. Fowler as Vice-Presidents, was 

''"if ttds^eague was meant to gire form and substance to the 
“ definite separation ” and departure from the orthodox Tabernacle 
which Lord Rosebery had announced, and if it was to provide a 
rallying ground for a rival leader in a separate Tabernacle, it clearly 
was a very serious matter, and for the next two or three months the 
party seemed to be threatened with an irreparable schism, which, 
if it had gone forward, might not only have affected the fortunes of 
the party and its leaders, but have changed the whole history of the 
country, and even of the world. In the light of history, the possible 
conseq^uences of a lasting and definite separation of Asq^uith and 
Grey from the main body of the Liberal Party look portentous. 

There were undoubtedly members of the Liberal League who were 
for this definite separation, and wished the new organisation to 
promote a rival leadership. But Asq^uith was not one of them. To 
him the League seemed a useful piece of machinery to keep within 
the party the considerable number of moderate men who at that 
moment had been alienated by Campbell-Bannerman and were 
attracted to Lord Rosebery ; and, though undoubtedly he meant 
to convey a strong hint to the official leader that his recent pro- 
ceedings had strained the allegiance of important colleagues, he by 
no means wished to push the quarrel to extreme lengths. At the 
beginning of March he explained his position in a letter to his 
constituents which kept the door open which Lord Rosebery had 
seemed to close. In this he said that Lord Rosebery in his Chester- 
field speech had “ defined a common ground upon which, at this 
stage of the conflict the great majority of Liberals were able to 
meet. While repudiating with indignation the charges which have 
been made against our officers and men, and criticising with just 
severity the manifold shortcomings of the Government both in 
the methods of their diplomacy and the conduct of the campaign, 
he has maintained the necessity of prosecuting the war with all 
possible vigour and effectiveness, and at the same time keeping our 
ears and minds open to any overtures for peace which might hold 
out hope of an honourable and durable settlement.” Coming to 
domestic politics he defined the doctrine of the “ clean slate ” as 
that of ‘ putting on one side the unattainable and the relatively 
iimmportant and combining the efforts of the party upon a few 

'"^eighty, urgent, and within 
ifppn “ in less picturesque language he had long 

been pieaclimg to his constituents.” Einally upon Ireland, instead 
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showed signs of running candidates of its OAvn, he broke out into 
active protests. Asquith, who through all had remained on friendly 
terms with him, saw the danger, and now did his utmost to avert it. 
Spealdng at St. Leonards on 14tli March he said : “ He would have 
nothing to dp with any aggressive movement against his fellow 
Liberals, he would have nothing to do with any attempt to destroy 
or weaken the general organisation of the party. He would have 
nothing to do with any organisation, if such there be, which was 
intended to promote and to foment personal rivalries and ambitions. 
He would have nothing to do with any organisation which required 
him, or anybody else on entering its portals to abandon any single 
Liberal principle.” Lord Rosebery, in the meantime, had declared 
the League to be a purely defensive organisation to prevent his 
friends from being “ drummed out of the Liberal Party,” and said 
it would be a fatal mistake for them to leave the Liberal Associations 
with which they were coimected. (Glasgow, 10th March.) With 
this, Campbell-Bannerman professed himself content, and the 
Liberal League conformed to his definition of a licit and recognised 
Association. It cannot be said that he loved it or ceased to suspect 
the operations of some of its members, but he was willing (officially) 
to turn the blind eye to it. To apply the ecclesiastical language 
which for some curious reason had got attached to this controversy, 
it was now tacitly agreed that, though the head of the sect. Lord 
Rosebery, might be definitely separated from the mother church 
(or Tabernacle) his followers remained in commimion with it. The 
League in fact quite usefully performed the function which Asquith 
assigned to it of keeping within the party Liberals who declined 
CampbeU-Bannerman’a lead on the South African question, and was 
careful to avoid clashes with the official organisation. 

Campbell-Bannerman always distinguished between Asquith and 
other members of the Liberal League. He had the pleasant little 
habit of applying the term " master ” to men whom he suspected 
of' being up to mischief. It was “ Master Haldane,” and even 
“ Master Grey,” but it was never “ Master Asquith.” The two men 
had an instinctive imderstanding of each other and a fundamental 
simplicity in common which enabled them “ not to differ except in 
opinion.” Asquith thoroughly appreciated the little whimsicalities 
and idiosyncrasies of C.-B.’s character, and always took the straight 
road in his deafings with him. To the end of kia life C.-B. spoke 
glowingly of Asquith’s loyalty, and made no exception or qualifica- 
tion for the years in which they differed about the South African 
war. It must have been known to him that in the year 1898 when 
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suspicion with, tho old guard of tlio Manchestor School as a man "with 
dangerous leanings, and, when the curtain is lifted on tho Cabinets 
of 1892-1895, he is usually found supporting Lord Rosebery in his 
encounters with Harcom’t and Morloy on foreign and Imperial 
questions. 

After the fall of the Rosebery Cabinet in 1895, circumstances con- 
spired to' give the Liberal Imperialist group a special interest in 
South Africa. The man most responsible for spreading the fame of 
Cecil Rhodes was undoubtedly W. T. Stead, and he was largely 
prompted by Edmund Garrett, a brilliant young Cambridge man 
on the staff of the Pall Mall Gazette (then in its Radical days) who 
went on a journey to South Africa in 1889-1890, and there “ dis- 
covered ” Rhodes. Garrett at once became an enthusiast, and 
passed on the infection first to Stead, and then to E. T. Cook, who 
followed Stead in the editorship of the Pall Mall Gazette, and after- 
wards became Editor successively of the Westminster Gazette and the 
Daily News. In 1892 Garrett went to South Africa as Editor of the 
Cope Times, and from there kept up a stream of correspondence 
with his old friends. The appointment of Sir ALfi-ed Milner, another 
member of the old Pall Mall Gazette staff, and an intimate friend of 
Cook’s, strengthened the hands of the group, which now devoted 


itself specially to defending Milner’s policy. When this seemed to 
be heading for war, Stead fell away and went vehemently into 
opposition, but the others persisted, and Cook especially was 
unwavering in his support all through the South African war. 

Asquith too was an intimate friend of Cook, whom he rightly 
regarded as not only a very able but entirely disinterested and 
upright man, and tlnough Cook he and other Liberal Imperialists 
were kept constantly informed about events in South Africa as 
seen from Garrett s, Rhodes’, and Milner’s angle. The picture 
resented was in strong contrast ^vith the prevalent Liberal and 
a 'cal ■'dew which came near dismissing the whole trouble as a 
nanciers ramp upon the innocent Boers ; and Asquith was early 
e sted against what he considered to be the unfairness and in- 
adequacy of this summary condemnation. 

Lampbell-Bannerman was not at the beginning a hot partisan ot 
ei er point of view, but he thought Miln er a dangerous man, an 
e com mation of him and Chamberlain the least likely to keep 
peace m South Africa. Thus thinldng, he viewed with susW^ 

his Liberal colleagues and km 
“timates in South Africa, and spoke impatiently 
rehgio Milneriana ” of which he supposed Balliol men 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE FISCAL BA'ITLIC 


Mr. Balfour Primo Miniator — Aftcrnuitli of tho Boor War — Chaniborlain’u South 
African Tour — Wautoil : a liivor.uon — C'liamhcrlain proolaiiii.t tho nuu' go.^pol 
at Birmingham — Division in tho Cahim-t — Kxtru.aon of tlio Frco Tnuioiy — 
Mr. Chamberlain opeiu ilia t’aini>.vii;n~.\:<iuith'ii prolonged duel with him — 
Tho Freo Trade cate aa ox[)Ounde<I at Ciuderford and el.iowhero — Mr. Balfour’a 
tight ropo. 0. A. 


The Liberal Party emerged IVom tho Buer War battered and almo.sfc lo 
broken. The po.sition of the Government, on tho other hand, 
when Sir. Balfour acceded to its leadeivlnp in 11)02, wtis by no 
means imiwoiuising. Tlie e.xpoauro t)f War OHieo incompetence 
which followed this, as most, wjir.s, tho precarious natnro of a 
majority snatched at a Khaki Election, the ercc{)itig ptiralysis and 
waning popularity which aillict a party which lia.s been .Severn years 
in office — these were intlnniUes seriou.s indeed, but captiblo of being 
surmounted by aii admini.stration which avoided ittui mistakes and 


created some attractive diversion. The mi.stakes were not avoided. 
The diversion was indeed made, but its oirccb was to draw upon its 
authors within four years an unexampleii electoral dofoat, and to 
weld the struggling defaclinients of (lieir advei-saries into a united 
force backed by an ovcra'helraing majority. 

lom i “'“'‘spiciou.'ily by introducing in tho session of 

two measures winch tended to reconcile Ins oi)i)onoiits and to 
whth 'I'lw tMt'ootion Act of that year 

Wffich abolished the School Boards and placed tho Anglican Foiun- 

countrv n ° Alienated every Noaconfornus 

dutof L ! / colleaguo, Mr. Chamborlaiu^.J^. 

Beach’s bi cni imported corn imposed by n pQ^ga- 

tialities nf less by its dinionsioas thA« but 

the c.Ktcnsion, not only Redded to 

free imnn f sui^porters i-epeal or oon- 
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^ was tho immediato occasion of 
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gation, but on tlio loth ^lay went to Binninglmni, where ho inado an 
epoch-maldng speech. 

In tins xn'onouncement ho declared that tho Empire was in 
danger and would dissolve unless shored up hy buttresses of material 
interest. He pointed out that Canada had been penalised by Ger- 
many for the prefcrenco she had voluntarily extended to this country 
in 1897 : but had offered neverthele.ss not only to maintain, but to 
enhance this preferenco if wo would give her reciprocal advantages 
in respect of her exports to this country, Sucii a course involved a 
departure from om established fiscal system, Mr. Cluimberlain 
mdicated in tho plainest possible fashion his own view, that .such a 
departino ought to bo made, not merely by taxing imported food but 
by employing tariffs generally for purposes of negotiation with our 
Protectionist neighboui's or retaliation against them. Ho added that 
he intended to malco these questions tho issue at tiio next General 
Election. This speech — in all ways a first-class political bombshell 
— amounted, inter alia, to a strong implied condemnation of tho 
repeal of the Corn Duty which ^Mr. Balfour was, as it happened, on 
that very day engaged in defending against tlio remonstrances of an 
indignant deputation. What, men a.^tked themselves, luul bccomo of 


the doctrine of collective Cabinet resjionsibility ? Debates in tho 
House of Commons in !May and June supplied no answer to this 
question. In them tho Colonial iSeerelary, in tho prcsenco of his 


Free Trade colleagues, developed his policy vigorou.sly in both its 
branches. For by now to tho impending dissolution of tho Empire 
had been added another terror — tho desperate plight of British trade. 
Less than eighteen months before Chamberlain had not onlydeclarcd 
our commerce free from immediate peril, but had painted in lively 
colours its^ unparalleled ” prosperity and “ extremely favourable 
prospects for tho future. Now, however, tho structure disclosed 
to his matm'er eye unsuspected wcaknc.'^ses, spelling collapse unless 
prompt stops were taken to underpin it. Accordingly, in tho debates 
which succeeded his first ddmarcJie ho pressed, on the imperial side, 
or preferences, adding that they necessarily involved tho taxation 
of food : while on tho domestic side, ho recurred with sharper 
m^stence to the necessity for tariffs as instruments of retaliation. 

The immediate consequence of these developments was to revea 
a tnple^vision of view in tho Unionist Party. JVL. Bitclne, Lor 
George Hamilton, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and after some vac^a- 
tion, the Duke of Devonshire, emerged as out-and-out ^reo Trader^> 

arthe*^ especiaUy to taxes on ^ o ’ 

at the other extreme, raUied to him the m* ' 
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•iK)]V‘’ipqoj jroFij F]D.inAvoj Suinuoi n scav amjuoj oaijuSou qsT39[ sqj 
•jno!} oip JO iioijgonT) oqq no savoia uavo srq ‘popoonoo jo 'poqDoqino 
A!| uoj}rsip?joiio2 poijqunTj Xqnjoiuo jo oooidjoqs-Din srqq nj 'opvAj) 
'//tj jiypiPup 1(0 oiwouoopi JO 9|qiq oiqsTJoqonjuqo sqq jopnii 

funqaojq u si? poqsijqnd Joqi?| ‘jodnd v qouiqiiQ oqq oq poj'cpojio oq 
‘3-'!i2nv iq 'ojiqAvni?oj\r -XjmTjir]; opujj, jo pjcog v Xq poinBqjoosn 
ppioD spiij iL’jjoqnin oqq pqim oonops oqqnd OAJOsqo pun uoisioop 
c'.io(Ii?od oj oSpojd V sanSnoqoo su]; uio:g: Suiqjoqxo XqoqnAijd opqAi 
,/?3qxo uoipiAUOo pojqqas ou oJoqAi uoiqoiAUOO popqqos n ssoidxo 
oj „ poiiqoop XpjoAo oq soiqqod ui oqou avou n Suppjqg •qnqquuinoD 
•uoii pnioisiAOJd pun quouiSpuC popuodsiis jo Xoqod s^juojjng; -jj^r 
A‘q nnnjqi[Tiibo snoijuoojd n ui p|oq ouiij a? joj oioax soojoj osoqj, 
•couojojojig; pipoduij uo ssojjs uinui oqj pinj oq oSnjs siqj qn qSnoqj 
‘foq jsiiiopoojojg opipw. oqj o2 oj poindoid ojoai oqAi sjsnioiupj 
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Franco-Prussian War) and thoreforo a wholly misleading year for 
the pui'poso in hand. 

Many public men doubtless know, or had at some time Icnown, . 
all these things. Given time and opportunity they could exhume 
them from books of reference or from the vaults of recollection. 
Asquith alone could produce them infallibly, cft’ortlessly and 
on the instant, with deadly results to any sophism or inaccuracy 
into which his opponents were betrayed. Ho had indeed perforce 
to lean somewhat heavily on this accomplishment during his 
campaign. For him exhaustive research, elaborate preparation 
were out of tho question. A largo practice at the Bar absorbed 
the hom’3 from 10 to 1 p.m. during tho sittings of tho Coiu'ts. 
Attendance at the House and preparation of tho next day’s 
briefs made heavy drafts on the residue. Meanwhile the series 
of speeches in which he pur.-jued his joust with Chamberlain were 
delivered mainly from provincial platforms in time stolen from 
these exacting engagements in London. Such conditions compel a 
large measure of improvisation. It is tho more surprising that his 
Free Trade addresses exhibit an order, an arcliitccturo, a literary 
finish w'hich suggests the consumption of midnight oil and enables 
them still to bo read with enjoyment. His audiences found in them 
no claptrap, no appeals to sentiment : but brute reason, tempered 
by grace of language and salted with humour has an attraction of 
its own. Campbell-Bannerman’s recognition of their value was 
typically generous. “ Wonderful speeches,” ho mvto in November 
1903. “ How can the.so fellows ever have gone wrong ? and 
endorsed the general verdict that no one had done so much to defeat 
Chamberlain as .:\squith. 
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which 
was still 


Hia fiscal battle w'ent tlu’ongh tw^o phases. In the first, 
^tended from May to mkl-Soptembor 1903, w, 

^ ^®^her of the Government and submitted to ^ 

^^^tramts of office. After maldng his new ^otfidence 

5®ntative speeches, marked by a r for the 

L- ^^fi^tion, he reluctantly embraced the ^gg in the 

wrung by Mr. Balfour from along 

wfrich stretched from October ^ 
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™ 'T' at Glasgow. Greenock, Nen- ^ , 

"" werpool. His first revolutionary pr^ 
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But how would the Canadian the Austrahau WM-l W 


wVipa.t But Jaow -wouia me v.ium«.uaii 

producer of wool view a preference given to their 
compatriots but denied to themselves 1 Such a proposal uas lop- 
sided, partial, and invidious, and so far from consolidating tho 
Imperial struotmo, would drive a wedge of ill feeling between its 
eomponeut parts and even between dilicront classes of proilucem 
within the same part. What, in any case, is a raw inatorial . 1 i-'i 
was a question of crucial importance in connection with the domestic 
aspect of the question and the 10 per cent duty on imported manu- 
factures,^ to which, he now turned. Chamberlain had proposed to 
obtain not less than £9,000,000 revenue from tliis duty. No auch 
yield could possibly be realised unless such commodities as paper, 
leather, cement, iron ore, timber, and the like were treated as subject 
to the duty. But these were in all but name tho raw materials of 
British industries which worked them up into finished, or moro 
nearly finished products. As such they were as much entitled to tho 
exemption, and for the same reason, as raw materials in tho full 


sense. 


In subsequent speeches during the next month at Newcastle, 
Paisley, and Worcester, Asquith pushed these arguments homo and 
asked a number of pointed questions to which he never received 
direct or satisfactory replies. It was claimed by Chamberlain that 
the foreign importer and not the British consumer would pay tho 
duties. If he did, why should he not be made to pay on raw 
materials as well as on food and manufactm’es ? But would the 
foreign importer pay the duties ? Why, unless the consumer was 
to bear the duty, did Chamberlain, within the category of food- 
stuSs, pointedly exempt bacon as being a popular food "with the 
poorest of the population ? If, on the other hand, the claim that 
the “ foreiper ” pays is surrendered, and the ultimate bm’den of 
the duties is admitted to fall on consumers, why did their interests 
not require the exemption of wheat and meat along with bacon, and 
mdeed of food in general, as much as of raw materials ? On any 
possible view of tbe incidence of the duties, the distinction between 
the imports subject to the duty and those exempt fiom it was an 

sed^Serkrf • “ a dii-eot 

(rite^u^ mportant domestic industries, and indirectly 

n himself had then not only admitted but insisted on by declaring 
new under the sun. ^ ^ Commission. There is nothing 
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.n.xTy) ,/OSUOPT|5 O^rJOdPDp X{S|U*|fOAV pUTJ pooiiCApu UU JOJ 
a i/Aaq joao pxnf -(fpip srq? in?in opxqoiS opxinni o.iom -n 
Dj) pu.w (}T ‘oPiAXJoqqo puxj' xopoq:}.TO ‘.Cox3rnn3t{d ]x?oip]od 
A oi{? lu qnq /oqT7iiI)q?a«o iiu qsnixjSo ^pstno.t v sv pi'd v 
itioq^ 'Jt) poAODUs puif uiTJpoqra'cqO *JJ\[ 'OJH Jo souvssaoou 
UAUT Suipliodsojjoo v' q?TAV X^jnp OAT!}09?OAd pouonjstjj 
‘pooS XI pxiq OAV p^un ‘'soT o;} tioq^} puxi 'sc o:) qxoa iC-^np 
t| ppiOAV ‘uoipo^OAtj JO uiAoj qsopota siqj oj pajjijua scai 
ojdiouud oqj popoouoo SarAuii ‘uoijiiu aqj qxiqj oq pjnoAV 
I piATj ’hSioioj sjq epjuSoj su aoijisod jojjoq iCjqxjiogiddti 
0} su jxiojS os joui-itij oqj jo axota jo qurod oqq uroij 
jjL’idi 13 ’St; JO A'qnp i3 niojj oopd jo asu oqq osro Xun uj 
\*q iniqj tniqjiiuuQ oqq iCq pjosaopnn Suiaq aoj aaiddnq 
)Av joHiJiij oqq ‘oonpojd uSioaoj jo 00Ti|d aqq ojjiiq ppioAV 
iji3{joqrai!q3 oraij jo osanoo in sii pun ‘ddjf w diuoo o; 
lanj aaqjo pun jodipi ivmopo sc ‘iCipaiqq ‘pun f iCaamqonui 
ud oj OAcq ppioAi aq ‘jtjpuooas f aaojaq qoS aq unqq 
'3 n JOJ aaoiu A'un qaS qou ‘qsaq ‘ppio.A aaraanj aqq ‘pasini 
loo JO ooiad oqj ‘mnjaaquinqQ *Jjt oq Surpaooon ‘sy „ 

: jaqnj anaA n pins oq Eiy j qi ppioAi qng; 'unq 
coqAv pajaoduii uo Aqnp jojacnt) n -sg aqq qnqq pasiui 
ij ouioq oqq mnSy ^j/noiqJodo.id jaqnoiS ui pasini 
noAv saScAi „ pasina ojoav pooj jo aoLid aqq ji qnqq 
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Bat if, as logic req[uirc(l, Iho senii-inumifacluvcd ‘ 

as exempt, Ih. Chambcrliviu couUl only i'uurc h.^ i 
£9,000,000 revenue 


m 

pti»mi <’4 


O'? exeiimt, iitr. Chamberuviu >.« — - ^ , 

if practically the \Ybolo of thi' iuUy juanut.n't - I 

* * 1 !-l ‘I* tt% W 


£9 000.000 revenue 11 praciicuw^N titv ^ 

ttoods continued to como in and paid the ibity. m wk.m 
dearly tbe homo manufaclnver would get no pvoUctnui a, all. I e-* 

’ - n ••r'lnnption th.it th^’V 


the Protectionists ot lyu^i-iuua. lu ucu.vk^- m vnv j .., 

190-1> he pomted out that no oppodng speaker had avoided the trap, 
and vvent on to formulate a ikseal shorter eateeiu-^iu u iii'-h i s nut >et 
perhaps wholly out of date ; 


allUVUU ]JUU 4W11 

manual of Protection for beginner H| V*IW |ilV>l.4 ^*4 tl kV * .t •'* »*##•! 1* i 
be taken from the speeches of the late CViloni.il Secret. nyd .ind the 
illustrations from the speeches of the Secretary to the Itoard uf 'rr.nU*,* 
In odd moments I have cndeaYoured to cou.itrnet for m). "!! ujie ur 
two pages of this imaginary inamml, and with the j<i.niii -ion of fin* 
House I will give a few exlrncl.s. The Hast qm.^tion i.-, ' Wh.ii i» Kic<* 
Trade?’ And the answer is, 'X shihholelh.’ ‘ Ity whom was it 
invented? ’ ‘ By one Adam Smith, a profo.s.s<ir who had pr»>h.d>iy never 
set foot in a factory in hi.s life. A later writer, C.iriyle, i j a nmeli j afer 
guide,’ ‘How% then, did it got to be mlupleil as p.irt <<f the indiey of 
this country ? ’ ‘ Through the inaehin;iliun.s of a jni<lilh'-el.i ..h con .prrso'v 
headed by ouo Cobden, whose main object was to h>aer the w.igsi /.f 
lahovu’.’ ‘ How has the svipevstition managed to .survive I ' ‘ nrc.nr.e 
there are people simple enough and short-.siglucd enough to im.lgiJ)^^ 
that in foreign trade it is well to receive more limn y<iu give.’ * (.’.m'vou 
^ve a practical illustration of this ? ’ ‘ Since the year ISCU the imiMirt.i 
into the United lUngdom have exceeded the exjiorts, aceurdiug to tin' 
Board of Trade returns, by no lo.ss than -1,000 million sterling ’ ‘ What 


VU ouv Uluauivcji { r>Y Wiulin^r inr 

the report of the TariS Commission.’ I ask, is that a earicmtnro of the 
arguments that have been used ? ” " 

(House of Commons, loth Feb., 1901.) 

In this conflict Free Traders were lucky aa well as skilful. Xu tho 

&st place, they were spared somo of tho complications ivitU which 

the (Question has since been beset. At tlia time of Chamberlain’s 

campaign this country was broadly speaking payincr by current 

exports of goods and services for the whole of iti imiforts! without 

‘ Chamtorlam. , 
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THE PISCAL BATTLE 163 

Side by side with the tournament of the hustings iDroceeded an 
extraordinary conflict in the House of Coiuinons. The Prime 
Minister’s aim was simple and hardly disguised. It was to hold 
together a party pm’ged of its intransigent Cobdenites by a policy 
of suspense and non-committal : prepared, if Chamberlain’s hot- 
gospelling fell flat, to disomi him ; free, nevertheless, if it “ caught 
on ” to embrace the Birmingham creed in its entirety and appro- 
priate its political fruits to followers whose opposition would, he 
judged, be disarmed by its success. The adoption of such an 
aim, and the tactics necessary to achieve it, both presented a 
broad target for attack. Politicians are not in office to nurse 
rmsettled convictions, and the head of a Government at any 
rate may fairly be required, when confronted -with an imperial 
question of supreme importance, and as it was represented, of 
supreme urgency, to form a settled conviction and to act on 
it with decision. The office of a leader is to lead, and to 
many of his own followers a policy of marking time, and waiting 
to see which way the “ cat would jump ” seemed an abdication 
of that office. The maintenance of such an attitude moreover 
compelled the Prime jMimster to profess sympathy with the fiscal 
views of Mr. Chamberlain on the one hand and of Pree Traders lilce 
Lord Hugh Cecil on the other, and to represent as a mere diffei'ence 
of emphasis the gulf which yawned between them. But whatever 
view was entertained about the expediency of Mr. Balfom'’s tactics, 
the dexterity with which he trod his chosen tight rope was beyond 
dispute and beyond admiration. Missile after missile flung at him 
as he walked his perilous path was gracefully dodged. Pesolution 
after deadly resolution strove to drive a wedge between the glaringly 
dissident groups of his combination, yet by some miracle of evasion 
he managed to turn its edge. His pui’suers always seemed to lack 
the last turn of speed needed to corner him. Indignity he suffered 
and humiliation, but never parliamentary shipwreck, though on 
more than one occasion he escaped this by inches. Hor were formal 
desertions numerous. A few Free Trade Unionist back benchers like 
Mr. Winston Churchill crossed the floor of the House. The buUr of 
them, more enamoured, when it came to the point, of their party 
than of flee imports, built from straws a bridge between their present 
convictions and their political allegiance. Electoral “ arrange- 
ments ” were mooted between them and the Opposition, but in the 
end came to nothing. 

And so the game, whose end had been confidently 
matter of months, went on for two and a half yearn* Ih 
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CHAPTER XIII 


CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL ISSUES 

The’ Conservative attack on Liberalism — ^Tlio Education Bill — ^The Licensing Bill — 

Chinese labour. C. A. 

While Protection or Free Trade was dui’ing the years 1902-1905 
the paramount issue m domestic politics and involved the Adminis- 
tration in grave discredit, certain other of its principal measures also 
excited strong disfavour. The Education Act 1902 has akeady been 
touched on. Its point of departure was the “ Cockerton ” judgment, 
which unexpectedly decided that in providing artistic and scientific 
classes the School Boards had exceeded their legal powers. Two 
courses were open to the Government. It might have passed a one- 
clause Act confirming the Boards in the exercise of functions which 
they had miwittingly usurped but which no one grudged them : or 
the incident might have served as the occasion for a comprehensive 
reform of secondary education. The Government followed neither 
of these courses. After a stop-gap measure legalising for a year the 
practices which the Courts had impeached, it lit the heather by 
placing the School Boards mider sentence of death, and vesting 
their functions in Educational Committees of the County and 
Borough Councils : and on the other hand by entrenching the 
voluntary schools — the educational organs of denominational 
Anglicanism — in a position of privileged strength. These schools 
(whose secular functions were also transferred to the Educational 
Committees) were boldly quartered on the ratepayer, who had to 
find (apart kom school buildings and their repair) the whole cost of 
their maintenance, but was only granted a representation of one- 
third on their Boards of Managers. The keystone of an educational 
system is the selection of teachers : and now that the schools 
were to be financed entirely from the public purse, it seemed 
to follow that this crucial function should be exercised with 
impartiality as between applicants of different denominations. 
But how likely, asked the critics of the measure, were the 
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CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL ISSUES 

Having alienated the Nonconformists by the Education Act 1902, 
the Government in 1901 inflamed the tomporanco reformers against 
them by a Licensing Act wliich provided that a licence once granted 
could only be ^vithdl•a^Yn, in the absence of misconduct or unsuit- 
ability of promises, on payment of compensation. This, argued the 
Opposition, converted it into a freehold and conferred an enormous 
bonus on the trade in the form of increased values. While this at 
least conciliated the •brewers, the introduction of Chinese Labour 
into South Africa conciliated practically no one. The spread of a 
higher civilisation in that comitry had seemed to those who sup- 
ported the Boer War a necessary sequel and justification, and to 
those who opposed it an indispensable measure of atonement. To 
both groups the importation of a horde of Chinese under semi- 
servile conditions of employment appeared as a negation not only of 
this ideal, but of civilisation itself. Convoyed to the Rand in droves 
without then wives or families, immured in compounds whence 
they were not allowed to issue without permits (and then only for 
48 hom's), refused the right of holding mineral rights or any fixed 
property, obliged to work GO hours a week for 2s. a day, subjected 
to an extraordinary code of offences and penalties, and destined 
after four years of this to bo exported to the place from which they 
came, they constituted the nearest approach to human chattels — 
the efx-xfyvxov ri KTij/xa of Ai'istotlc — to bo found in the British 
Empire. Liberals wore gravely censmed for speaking of Chinese 
“ slavery,” but the distinction between these conditions and formal 
servitude seemed to most of them of the flimsiest. In defence of the 
scheine the most that could be said (and IVIr. Lyttelton, the Minister 
responsible for it, kept repeating it) was that since the remuneration 
of the immigrants exceeded what most of them could earn in their 
own country it would be a hardship to them to be debarred from 
bettering their financial condition and that conditions of labom* of 
comparable severity had been approved by ordinances of the British 
Crown in the past. To Liberals all this seemed beside the point. 

' Intolerable conditions of labour within the Empire were none the 
less intolerable because their victims would be even worse off in 
Cathay ; and if, which they denied, conditions materially resembling 
them had been countenanced by British Governments in the past, 
so much the worse for the ordinances and Governments in question. 
In Asquith’s words ; 

When the right hon. gentleman tells us, as he did just now, that he 
IS omy following in our footsteps, that those who sit on this bench, or 
previous Mimsters, are responsible for the initiation of slavery, I tell him 
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CHAPTER XIV 


BACK IN OEFICE 


Lord Eosobery’s Bodmin speech — Embarrassment for tho Liberal League — 
Asquith’s action — Formation of tho Liberal Government — Sir Edward Grey 
and GampboU-Bamierman — ^Asquith’s attitude — TJio General Election — ^Tho 
Liberal trimnph — Cliinoso labour ; ^Vsquith’s opinion — Tlio Transvaal Con- 
stitution — ^The iVlgcciras crisis — Asquith’s first Budget — ^Tho Trade Disputes 
Bill — ^Tho la^vyers’ view — Carapbell-Baimorman’s uitervention — ^Asquith’s 
condition — Bcgiiming of tho struggle with tho House of Lords — “ Ploughing 
tho sands ” and “ fiUmg up tho cup.” J • A, S. 

On 25th November Lord Rosebery mado a speech at Bodmin which 
ended his co-operation with the Liberal Party and brought con- 
siderable embarrassment to his friends of the Liberal League. 
Referring to the speech at Sthling two days earher in wliich Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman had defined the Liberal policy on 
Home Rule in strict conformity with the lines laid down by the 
Shadow Cabinet — the step by step policy as it was then called — 
Lord Rosebery strongly objected to what he termed the “ raising 
of the banner of Home Rule ” at this moment, and said emphatically 
and exphcitly and once for all “ that he could not serve under that 
banner.” 

The speech made an immense sensation. It caused anger and 
dismay among Liberals who saw the old schisms revived at a 
moment when the party seemed at length to be united and within 
reach of the promised land. It raised the drooping sph’its of the 
Unionist Party and offered Mr. Balfour what seemed to be a favour- 
able moment for the long deferred plunge of resigning and shifting 
the attack from himself to his opponents. To Asquith as also to 
Mr. Haldane and Sir Edward Grey — all of them Vice-Presidents of 
the Liberal League of which Lord Rosebery was President — ^it came 
as a complete surprise, and Asquith certainly felt under no obliga- 
tion to follow where it seemed to lead. On the contrary, the passage 
in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech which Lord Rosebery 
had challenged exactly expressed the poHcy agreed upon by the 
Liberal leaders, to which he himself was a party, and he was amazed 
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BACK- IN OFFICE 

I do not mean that there was no couununicatiou with mo ns to taking Ifl0.5-I00() 
office, and that I only know of the accession of my friciuLs from the 
neAVspapers. As I had founded and worked at tho Leagno entirely to 
promote their power and uscfiilncSvS, it would have hoen a satisfaction to 
Imow from themselves, even without being consulted, what was going on. 

No one would believe at this moment that I know nothing of what passed 
in that critical week, and, as I tohl Ethvard Grey the other day, no longer 
wish to know. I do not allude to this, because I think and thought tluit 
all was for tho best, that communications will bo compromising, and that 
a resolution on so crucial a question should be taken on the sole responsi- 
bility of those involved. You and tho other Vice-Frosulenls had long 
known that there was no question of office in my case. 

No ; the occasion that I do mean was in regard to the Irish policy of tho 
new Prime hlinistor. Had I known in Cornwall that you had had from him 
explanations which proved that he shared your published views oti Homo 
Rule, I should not have uttered any protest at Bodmin. I regarded, and 
still regard his language at Stirling as exlromely mischievous ; but I 
should have ignored it (as I wished to do) had I known that tho error 
was one of expression only, and that ho liud oi)oned himself satisfactorily 
to you. Even then, had my ignorance oidy resulted in obloquy on myself, 

I should not hav'c cared. But it ha.s produced an appearance of schism 
which I would glacll}’’ have averted, which Tories may misuse, and which 
it is impossible wholly to obliterate. 

Had you, on reading my public misgiving.s at Truro, telegraphed to 
me “ Say nothing about Sthling speech — will explain ” I would gladly 
have been silent. For dining two yeans I have been sweating (tlioro is 
no other word) for the unity of the Free Trade party. 

I quite imderstand that, in tho stress of your profession, and under 
the pressure of the impcncling crisis, you never thought of this. I only 
regret tho party consequences, and the embarrassment of my friends. 

On reading all this over it leaves in my mouth a taste of reproach. 

Do not let it invade yours, for I mean nothing less. It is all over and done. 

I have returned to my boolcs, and am happy with them. I hope when 
I come to town that I shall often see you and my other friends. And 
though between you all and me there is tho definite barrier of office, with 
its new claims and loyalties, I trust and believe that it will bo as 
inaperceptible as possible. And, in any case, I shall watch yoim career 
with an admiration and affection, and a confidence, that have never 
wavered. 

Yours, 

Forgive the intolerable length and illegibility of this letter ! 

Asquith has related how when Mr. Balfour resigned he was about 
to start for Egypt with a brief marked ten thousand guineas to 
represent the ex-Khedival family in a htigation about the Daira 
Estates in the Egyptian Com-ts. The voyage had to be abandoned 
and the brief returned, though, as he says, with much reluctance, 
inere was hvely debate in the meantime among Liberal leaders as 
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I do not mean that llicro was no conunuiiication with mo aa to talcing 
office, and that I only know of tho accession of my friends from tho 
newspapers. As I had founded and workcil at tho Ix-aguo entirely to 
promote their power and usefulness, it would luivo been a satisfaction to 
know from themselves, oven witliout being comsultcd, what was going on. 
No one would believe at this moment that I know nothing of what passed 
in that critical week, and, as I told Edward Grey (ho other day, no longer 
wish to know. I do not allude to this, bccau.so I think and thought that 
all was for tho best, that communications will be compromising, and that 
a resolution on so crucial a question should bo taken on tho solo responsi- 
bility of those involved. You and tho other Vice-Presidents hud long 
loiown that there was no question of office in my easo. 

No : the occasion that I do mean was in regard to tho Irish policy of tho 
new Prime IMinistcr. Had I laiown in Cornwall that you had had from him 
explanations which proved that ho shared your published views on Homo 
Rule, I should not have uttered any protest at Bodmin. I regarded, and 
still regard his language at Stirling ns extremely mischievous ; but I 
should have ignored it (as I wished to do) had I Icnown that the error 
was one of expression onljq and that he had opened himself satisfactorily 
to you. Even then, had my ignorance only resulted in obloquy on myself, 
I should not hac^c cared. But it lias produced an appearanco of schism 
which I ^rould gladly have averted, which Tories may misuse, and which 
it is impossible wholly to obliterate. 

Had you, on reading my public misgivings at Truro, telegraphed to 
me “ Say notliing about Stirling speech — will explain ” I would gladly 
have been silent. For dming two years I have been sweating (there is 
no other word) for the unity of tho Free Trade party. 

I quite understand that, in tho stress of your profession, and under 
the pressm-e of the impending crisis, you never thought of this. I only 
regret the party consequences, and the embarrassment of my friends. 

On reading all this over it leaves in my mouth a taste of reproach. 
Do not let it invade yom-s, for I mean nothing less. It is all over and done. 
I have returned to my boolcs, and am happy with them. I hope when 
I come to toAvn that I shall often see you and my other fi’ionds. And 
though between you all and me there is the definite barrier of office, with 
its new claims and loyalties, I trust and believe that it will be as 
irnperceptible as possible. And, in any case, I shall watch your career 
with an admiration and affection, and a confidence, that have never 
wavered. 

Yoms, 

■r. . , . R- 

horgive the intolerable length and illegibility of this letter ! 

Asquith has related how when Mr. Balfoui' resigned he was about 
to start for Egypt with a brief marked ten thousand guineas to 
represent the ex-IChedival family in a litigation about the Daira 
Estates in the Egyptian Coiu'ts. The voyage had to be abandoned 
and the brief returned, though, as he says, with much reluctance. 
There was hvely debate in the meantime among Liberal leaders as 
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and both Grey and Haldane decided to come in. It was put to them 
that they were not justified, on a seemingly personal point, in deal- 
ing the Liberal Party and the Free Trade cause what might be a very 
damaging blow on the eve of a general election, and this view pre- 

vailed.^on,t personal position more than is 

absolutely necessary,” Grey had written to Asquith on the morning 
of December 4th, “ if you go in eventually without me, I shall be 
quite happy outside, and I shan’t thinlc it in the least wrong. If 
it comes to the worst, I hold you quite ffee.’’^ ^ Asquith has defined 
his own attitude in his Memories and Reflections.^ “ I was most 
anxious,” he says, “ that Grey should come in and go to the Foreign 
Ofi&ce, for which his qualifications were unique, and I was equally 
determined not to press any claim put forward on my behalf, unless 
it met with CampbeU-Bamierman’s free and full assent.” Undoubt- 
edly at that moment he shared Grey’s view that it would be better 
both for the party and for Campbell-Bannerman himself that he 
should not midertake the double burden of conducting the Govern- 
ment and leading in the House of Commons, and in his talks with 
him on the Tuesday and Wednesday of this week he made a 
strong personal appeal to him to solve the difficulty in the manner 
suggested.3 But the thought of applying pressure to obtain an 
advantage for himself was extremely distasteful to him, and w en 
Campbell-Bannerman definitely declined, he was of opinion t at 
Grey should yield. ,. 

Lord Morley has characterised these transactions as uiie 
tying,” and others have spoken of them as a “conspiracy o 
compel CampbeU-Bannerman to give the most important p aces in 
his Government to the Liberal Imperialist group. There was no 
conspiracy, and so far as the principal offices were Z 

pressure would have been forcing an open door. No . n 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer but Asquith, and m e 
in which it was doubtful whether Sir Edward Grey wo Elgin 
Campbell-Bannerman (having by this time appom e 
to the Colonial Office) was in great perple:aty a o Office, 

substitute for him at the Foreign Office. As ^lie 

which feU to Mr. Haldane, it was considered m peni- 

grave of reputations, and when someone i gP_ 3 annerman 

tential nature of this refuge for Mr. Haldane, a^^^^ 

also Lord Grey’s Twenty-five Years, I, 62. 
been prepared to take office.” - 

* Vol. I, 196. 

^tie Autobiography of Margot Asquith, H, 7-i. \ 
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the first lead the new H. of Commons. I could not to my own connoioiico 
or the world justify such a position. 

If the election were over, and Free Trade secure, dilloront considoratioMii 
would arise. 

This at any rate is my judgment, and I must act on it, tho’ I cannot oay 
what pain it causes me even to appear to sever myself from Grey, lie 
knows this and reciprocates the feeling, and tho’ we do not taico tiie same 
view of our respective duties, I don’t quarrel with liim nor ho witJi wo. 

I write this now, because I see no chance of seeing you to-day as I liavo 
to go to the country, and that you may have these considerations in your 
mind when you receive C.-B.’s offer. 

I don’t want in the least to attempt to influence your judgment,^yoiir 
position and Grey’s as regards this particular point, are necessarily 
different from mine. But I need not say what an enormous and immeasur- 
able difference your co-operation would make to me. 

Whatever happens nothing can change om* affection and confidence. 

Always affectly. yours, 

fl, II, A, 


20 Cavendish Square, W. 

Private. 8th Bee,, 1905. 

My dear H. 

No words of mine can express what I feel : by your action during 
the last two days you have laid the party and the country and myself 
(most of all) under an unmeasured debt of gratitude. 

I have never spent such a distracting and agonising week. Every thing 
that a man could do I believe I did, to achieve the common purpo.-.es, 
under conditions which none of us could have foreseen. 

Grey at the F.O. is, in itself, a great thing ; but the one thing I minded 
most, and regret most, is the Woolsack. The rest can w'ait. On a review 
of the whole affair, I am satisfied that more could not have been aecom- 
there was such a real risk of losing everything. 

The W.O. is a great opportunity, and every soldier I have met for the 
last fortmght has expressed the hope that what now is . 

The one thing that has dictated my action has teen tnat th^ Mxnm 
was before, and not behind us. 

No one in after day.s acknowledged more 
Aspth the great qualities which Campbeh-Bamie-^nj^- 
m his leadership of the House of Commom as ^ - 

the next two years, but in December 1905, As 
% no means without jnstmea-m 
ed to One section of the party. As lean.:;- ^ 
carcely proved a match for the qmck^ 

XTZ to his wife^s illn^- 

-en himself on some occasions v/hsn prorv- 
ft® ths fioflt There r/es. Erereora _ 
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of the record of the Balfour Government, while reserving his main 
attack for the whole-hogging Protection advocated by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. A passage from a speech at St. Andrews may bear 
quoting even after the lapse of time : 

“ When the nation was told that the advent of a Labour Party in the 
House of Commons, with a programme such as its leading members had 
put forward, brought this country within measurable or perilous distance 
of revolutionary change, he thought the question might be asked — ‘ Who 
were the people from whose lips proceeded this charge ? ’ They were the 
lips of men who, if the country had given them their way, would have 
made by far the most revolutionary change in our system that had ever 
been propounded in our time. There was not an item put forward by 
these Labour colleagues in their programme which involved so funda- 
mental, and certainly not so disastrous, a change in the conditions of 
life in this country, as the return from Free Trade to Protection.” 
(Jan. 19.) 

The overwhelming Liberal triumph which followed^ took all 
parties by surprise, and not least the Liberal leaders. They had 
believed that with good luck they would obtain a working majority, 
but had not been at aU sure whether Lord Rosebery's Bodmin 
speech and Mr. Balfour’s seemingly skilful seizure of the opportunity 
to wind up his Government and exploit the Irish question against 
its successors might not seriously prejudice their chances. It was 
this thought which had made the prospect of a new schism in the 
formation of the Government seem so ominous. .The result surpassed 
the dream of the wildest optimist, and the question now was whether 
this enormous majority, including, as it did. Independent Labour 
and large numbers of new men with original ideas, might not prove 
an actual embarrassment to the Government. If this danger was 
avoided, it was mainly because the action of the Tory Party in the 
House of Lords compelled the whole Liberal Party to concentrate 
on a few simple issues on which there was and could be no difference 
of opinion. 


nr 

Chinese labour on the Rand had been the most embitterec 
electioneering topic, and Asquith did his utmost to keep it withir 
bounds. ^ Looking at the legal position he considered the Prime 
Mmster s promise to “ stop forthwith the recruitment and embarka- 
tion of Chinese coolies ” somewhat rash, and a reference to the Law 

LaboioT (43), 377 Liberals were returned to the 190e 
1 . Government supporters was thus 613 to 167 TJnionists, 

ViAAr. ° parties had combined against them. Liberals alone would have 

oeen a majority of 81, 
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approval of the Transvaal peoi^le than that it should be forced on 10O6-1906 
them by the Imperial Government. Meanwhile ho had devoted a 
great deal of time and thought to the di'afting of the new Transvaal 
Constitution which in the end owed much to his efiorts and 
his keen sense of the legal problems involved. This was in a special 
sense a labour of love to him, for he had always maintained that the 
distinction between the Liberal and the Conservative supporters 
of the war would be discovered in their behaviour after it. The 
Liberals would be for the peace of reconciliation, the Conservatives 
in aU probability for treating the former Boer Bepublics as con- 
quered states. Being one of the former, Asquith felt himself under 
a special obligation to see that the Liberal view prevailed. 

IV 

It was unimown to the pubhe and scarcely realised by most 
members of the Government that a serious Eiu’opean crisis was in 
progress during a large part of the month of December 1905, and 
for the first three weeks of January 1906 — ^ia fact, while British 
Ministers and politicians were almost wholly occupied in Govern- 
ment-forming and electioneering. There were many moments 
during this time when France and Germany seemed hopelessly at 
variance on the Morocco questions, and the Ministers responsible had 
seriously to face the possibihty that a collision between them on a 
subject covered by the Anglo-French Convention would require 
Great Britain to go to the aid of France. The curious chapter of 
accidents which caused the highly important exchange of views on 
this subject between Sm Edward Grey and M. Cambon to come and 
go -without being submitted to the Cabinet has been related else- 
where, ^ and need not be repeated here. Being out of London, and 
not one of the Ministers intimately concerned, Asquith did not hear 
of this transaction till some time after the event, but he strongly 
shared the view, which Sir Edward Grey expressed in after years, 
that it ought to have come before the Cabinet, and he has been 
heard to describe the omission as one of the most curious examples 
in his memory, of a concurrence of untoward events working to a 
conclusion which no one intended and no one could defend. 

The happy issue of the Algeciras Conference ended these 

^ Life of Gamphell-Bannerman, II, Chapter XXX. The theory that Campbell- 
Bannerman had been out-manceuvred or outwitted by Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr- Haldane was a favomite one with a certain school of politicians for some years 
after the facts became known, but this was finally disposed of by the documents 
published in the Life of Gamphell-Bannerman, 
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fuiuro a serious cfl’orfc towards llio reduction of expondituro, tlio 1903-19 
ropayincnt of debt, and a rcatljiistiuent of tlio incidoiico of taxation. 

As an instalment ho took oil the vexatious .^lulling a ton tax on 
exported coal, reduced tho tea tax from Ud. to od. per pound, and 
made a small reduction in tho duty on tobacco “ strips ” and added 
half a million to tho sinking fund. Speaking in tho manner of tho 
time, ho issued a grave warning about tho growth of oxpendituro and 
debt. Tho total expenditure of tho nation had now reached 
£1-11,000,000, and tho debt (owing to tho South African war) had 
increased by £lo0,000,000 .sinco tho 3’ear 1809. Tho Supjdy Services 
(i.o. Army, Navy, and Civil Service) wore no le.ss than £111,000,000, 

“ a gigantic, and in in}’' opinion an excessive sum.” As a beginning of 
economy, ho announced a reduction of £1,500,000 in Naval oxpon- 
dituro, wliich had stood at £33,380,000 in tho previous year — an 
intimation which eaiKscd much jierturbation at tho Admiralty, and 
was the forerunner of many crises in that department. In tho mean- 
time ho appointed a strong Select Committee to explore tlio possi- 
bilities of graduation and ditlereutiation in the Income Tax for 
action in tho following year. 

Judged by tho standards of present expenditure, both tho ligm’es 
and tho comments have a ple^isant /lavour of days boyond recall, 
but A.squith was judged to havo dono all that was possible in a short 
time, and lus speech, which departed from tho hallowed traditions of 
Budget day in being comparatively brief and comx?aet, was much 
applauded. For tho moment rich jicrsons and wealthy interests 
wliich had feared tho worst shico tho radical upheaval breathed 
again, and said that tho Treasury at least was in safe hands. But 
the Budget being over, hnanco was tho least part of Asquith’s 
activities during this year. From now on^vard3 to tho end of tho 
session in tho third week of December tho Government was engaged 
in a continuous and oxhaustmg effort to get its thi-ee principal 
measm’es, its Education Bill, its Plural Voting Bill, and its Trade 
Disputes Bill, through the House of Commons, and before the end 
of the year was embarked on the struggle with the House of Lords 
which was to last continuously for tho subsequent five years. On 
all these questions Asquith was called upon to play a leading part, 
and his interventions on critical occasions more than ever confirmed 
his reputation as the most formidable debater in tho House. 
Campbell-Bannerman called him the “ sledge-hammer,” and on 
critical occasions when Asquith happened not to be in the House, he 
used to say to the Whips, “ send for tho sledge-hammer.” 
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and loose-ends for clever lawyers to make play with. The party was 
gravely disturbed, and Labour said loudly that it was going to be 
betrayed once more. More insistently than ever the question was 
asked, if the intention was to exempt Trade Union funds, why not 
say so ? 

The opportunity of saying so came very quickly. The Govern- 
ment Bill was introduced and read a fii’st time on 28th March, 
whereupon the Labour members decided at once to press forward 
with their own Bill, which was down for second reading as a Private 
Member’s Bill on 30th March. This was moved by Mi’. W. Hudson, 
and the debate had not gone far before it became clear that the 
Govermnent was in a serious difficulty. At this point the Prime 
jMinister took the matter into his own hands, and to the reHef of his 
party, but to the sm'priso of his legal colleagues, supported Mr. 
Hudson’s Bill and intimated that the way was open to adjust the 
difference between that Bill and the Government Bill. 

The lawyers, and among them Asquith, were not a little annoyed 
by what they considered to be a forcing of then hands, and for the 
next few weelrs then agi-eement to the adjustment which the Prime 
Minister had promised seemed very much in doubt. In moving the 
second reading on 25th April, Sir Wilham Robson, the Solicitor- 
General, had to admit frankly that the question was still an open 
one, while promising that it would be settled in Committee after the 
Govermnent had listened to all views. It was settled finally in 
Committee on 3rd August, when substantially the layman’s view 
prevailed over the lawyer’s. The clause as finally passed ran : 

“ An action against a Trade Union, whether of workmen or masters, 
or against any members or officials thereof, on behalf of themselves and 
all other members of the Trade Union in respect of any tortious act 
alleged to have been committed by or on behalf of the Trade Union, 
shall not be entertained by any Court.” 

To the end Asquith maintained his objection to writing into a 
statute any words which gave workmen, as such, a privilege not 
enjoyed by other citizens, and he only gave his consent to the clause 
on condition that the same immunity should be extended to Unions 
of masters as to Unions of men. This he considered sufficient to 
satisfy the principle, but he made his own preference for the original 
clause sufficiently clear in his speech in Committee : 

He thought that the simplest and most practical way of dealing with 
the^ matter was to alter the law of agency in its application to Trade 

Unions. He was not sure that he did not still think that there wo 

have been the preferable course. There was another plan suggss e 
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TJie year ended in strife and bitterness. Of the three principal 
measures of the session the Education Bill, the Plirral Voting Bill, 
and the Trade Disputes Bill, the Lords had destroyed the first two 
and only spared the thu’d (which they probably disliked most of all) 
in deference to the settled Conservative policy at that time of not 
challenging organised Labour. They had caused special irritation 
by their treatment of the Education BiU, which they had returned 
to the Commons with almost every clause tmmed inside out, and 
some reduced to nonsense. This they called a “ reconstitution,” 
but it was, as Asquith said, as if someone had changed the positives 
into negatives and the negatives into positives in the Ten Command- 
ments and described the result by that name. Other measures, such 
as the Agricultural Holdings Bill and the Irish Town Tenants Bfil, 
had been severely mauled. 

Even more important than the loss of the Bfil or the waste of time 
and effort in the House of Commons was the inference to be drawn 
from these proceedings. If with its immense majority the Liberal 
Party was not to be presumed to possess a mandate for its Education 
Bfil or for the modest change in the franchise law proposed in its 
Plural Voting Bfil, what prospect lay before it ? What but a 
perpetual ploughing of the sands in the House of Commons while the 
Unionist Party established the claim of one of its leaders that 
‘‘ whether in power or in opposition it would still control the 
destinies of the country ? ” The provocation was obvious, but the 
way of resenting it was by no means clear. There were voices in the 
Cabinet for a dissolution at the end of the year 1906, but the great 
majority were of opinion that nothing that had happened in one 
session could justify them in risking their strong position in Parlia- 
ment and the Free Trade cause on an appeal to the country within 
twelve months of the previous election. Important as the' Educa- 
tion Bill might be it was not big enough for the big issue which must 
presently arise. Instead of ploughing the sands, the watchword was 
now to be “ filling up the cup.” The cup of the Lords was to be 
filled until the electors could see and judge the full measure of their 
iniquities. 

The Prime Minister opened the new phase in a resounding speech 
on the day when he announced the abandonment of the Education 
Bfil as “ reconstituted ” by the House of Lords : 

“It is plainly intolerable that a Second Chamber should, while one 
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A visit to Eome — Budget and Old Ago Pensions — ^Finding tlio monoy — A Two 
Years’ Plan — A vexatious Session — House of Lords policy — ^Veto and Beform 
— Campbell-Bannerman’s action — Asquith’s support — A holiday in Scotland. 
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I expect I shall he hack in England hy the time this reaches you. It 
is a lovely day with hot sun, and I hope you are making a good journey 
to Hartham. ... 

Since I wrote, I have continued my sight-seeing and varied it with 
excursions into social and official life. On Wed. night we all went to a 
party given hy Lady Egerton at the British Emhassy-^quite a pretty 
afiair as the rooms are very hig and “ all Rome ” — such as it is — ^was 
there. Yesterday I was entertained at a formal lunch hy Tittoni who 
used to he amhassdr. in London and is now Foreign iVIinister here. 
I then went in the Embassy carriage to the Quirinal, where I was received 
with much state, and conducted to the King. I sat with him in a little 
room hy ourselves and we talked for about an hour. He is a most 
intelligent level-headed man, and knows everything that is going on here 
and elsewhere ; entirely without pomp or self-consciousness, and a 
strong Liberal. We had a very interesting talk, mainly about Italy, but 
he spoke quite freely of the German Emperor, the Czar, Alfonso, etc. He 
is curiously free from prejudice and spoke well of the Pope, who is made 
helpless hy his surroundings. . . . But he said that in Italy, unlike 
Germany or France, there was no clerical question ; the Church sends 
5 members to the Chamber and they are divided into 3 parties ! . . . 
I then went with Tittoni to the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies and 

watched them for a short time, but it was a dull sitting. . . . The ’s 

gave a ^eat dinner in the evening, but it was rather a fiasco, as the 
Prime Minister Giolitti arrived at the last moment rmexpectedly, and the 
whole table had to be rearranged with disastrous consequences, everyone 
here being most particular about etiquette, precedence, etc. ^ poor D. 
is already in the blackest books of the fashionable world for a series of 
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At the end of January 1907 Asquith went for a fortnight to Rome 
to stay with his friend Lady Mamiers, and a letter to his wife gives 
a lively account of his doings : 

Rome. 

Fri. 1 Feb. 1907. 
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proposed that when the total income, earned and unearned, did not 
exceed £2000, the earned part of it should not pay more than nine- 
pence. There was the expected objection that income from invested 
savings also was earned and ought to share the benefit. The answer 
was that the difficulty of tracing investments back to their origin 
was insurmountable, but that this ought not to prevent the dis- 
tinction being made, as it could easily be, for the earned part of the 
yearly income. Time and custom have long sanctioned this part of 
the British fiscal system and it has since been adopted by several 
other countries. 

Most important of all in Asquith’s mind, ho now saw his way 
to the starting of Old Age Pensions in the foUowng year. The 
previous year had shown a realised sm’plus of £5,400,000, and on 
the same basis of taxation the estimated surplus for the current 
year (1907-1908) was £4,000,000. This ordinarily would have 
justified larger remissions of taxation than the £2,000,000, which 
the allowance on earned incomes was estimated to cost. But instead 
of remitting taxation Asquith proposed to keep the balance in 
hand, or to speak strictly, to apply it to the S in ki n g Fund for the 
current year only, and to earmark it together with sundry other 
sums, such as the yield from a slight increase in death duties, for 
Old Age Pensions in the following years. 

This cautious approach to the finding of a few millions for what 
the Government had declared to be an extremely urgent purpose 
may well seem unheroic to the daring financiers of later days, but 
it was in the spirit of the times, and no part of Asquith’s Budget 
speech was more warmly approved than that in which he preached 
the necessity of foresight and continuity from year to year in 
financial policy. In 1907 he was looldng ahead to yet another task 
which he assigned himself for the following year, and that was, as 
he told the House, to “ sweep away root and branch ” the whole 
system by which assigned revenue, the proceeds of Imperial taxes 
were intercepted from the Exchequer and handed over to local 
authorities ; and to substitute for it the payment of equivalent 
grants based on the existing receipts but not dependent on or 
absorbing the yields of particular taxes. To release the Treasury 
from this bondage Asquith held to be imperative, and his achieve- 
ment of that object may be reckoned stiU as one of his principal 
contributions to Treasury practice. 

The speech in which these plans were developed was hailed as a 
masterly performance. The House was packed ; the Prince of 
Wales sat “ over the clock,” the usual crowd of experts and 
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Newton, had produced a BiU, and another, Lord Cawdor, had moved 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the subject. But whereas 
Conservatives interpreted “ reform ” as the setting up of a second 
Chamber which would be an even stronger bulwark against radical 
or subversive legislation, Liberals interpreted it as the removal of an 
obstacle which had brought Liberal and Progressive legislation to,a 
standstill. 

The Prime Minister was strongly of opinion that if the Govern- 
ment let themselves be lured on to the ground of “ reform,” they 
would be lost. There were a himdred possible schemes of “ reform,” 
and contention about them would be endless. The powers, he urged, 
were the main thing at the present time ; let them concentrate on 
curtailing the powers of the existing House and leave others who 
came after to change its composition, if they cared to do so. 

This was by no means the view of all members of the Cabinet, 
and there was sharp contention before it prevailed. But by the 
beginning of the year 1907 it had been decided to deal with powers 
at aU events in the first stage, and the Cabinet Committee appointed 
to explore the ground proceeded on that basis. What followed has 
been described in CampbeU-Bannerman’s Life 

“This Committee presently produced a scheme for joint sittings 
between a delegation of the House of Lords and the House of Commons 
sitting in its full nmnbers. In case of disagreement it was proposed that 
a hundred peers, among whom all members of the Administration were 
to be included, should debate and vote with the Commons, and that 
divisions thus taken in this joint Assembly should be final. To this plan 
Campbell-Barmerman took strong exception, first on the constitutional 
ground that a voting Conference between Lords and Commons would 
put the power of the Lords on an equality with that of the Commons — 
an anti-democratio innovation which he thought a Liberal Government 
should be the last to introduce ; and next on the practical grormd that 
it would be fatal to Liberal Governments unless they had a majority of 
at least 100. Such a scheme might serve well enough to tide over 
emergencies in the present Parliament with its enormous Liberal majority, 
but it might easily be a sentence of death for future Liberal Governments 
with normal majorities. For, if this method were accepted as the legally 
constituted way of settling differences between the two Houses, the 
claim would certainly be set up that Parliament had deliberately decided 
that no legislation to which the Peers objected should be passed unless their 
delegation could be outvoted in the joint sitting.” 

CampbeE-Bannerman now took the strong and rather unusual 
course of issuing a memorandum^ to his colleagues against the 
scheme of his own Cabinet Committee. In this he submitted that 

1 Vol. II. p. 350-1. 

* For the text of this Memorandum see Life of Campbell-Bannerman, II, 361, 366. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ASQUITH’S HIRST GOVERNMENT 

Last days of Oampbell^annerman — Asquith as Prime Minister — Kissing hands 
at Biarritz — Kmg Edward’s reluctance to return to London— Mr. Morley’s 
Peerage — ^An offer to Swinburne — ^The Liberal team. J. A. S. 

1908 Ok 12th Eebruary, 1908, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made his 
Age 65 speech in the House of Commons. The next day he "vvas unable 
to leave his bed, and was from that time onwards a dying man. But 
he spoke of his illness as “ an accident, just like a broken leg,” and 
for several weeks was persuaded that he would recover. 

On 2nd March, “having had an excellent night following an 
et^ually good day,” he wrote^ cheerfully to Asquith, both about bis 
own state of health and about the prospects of the Government, and 
wound up with an expression of gratitude to his colleagues, “ and 
above aU to yourself,” which drew the following reply : 

March 3, 1908. 

I read your letter to the Cabinet, and in their name I have to con- 
gratulate you on the clear evidence it affords of your mental vigour and 
of your close and continuous interest in all our affairs. 

The Cabinet are most anxious that you should feel that, much as you 
are missed, they are not only content but eager that you should be relieved 
of all weary and avoidable responsibility for as long a time as may be 
needed for your complete restoration to health. They hope that the 
time may be short, but there is nothing that they would deprecate more 
than that you, or your advisers, should feel that there is any need for 
hurry. 

We all value, and no one more than I, your kind expressions which go 
far beyond what any of us feel that we deserve. 

Yours always, 

H. H. Asquith. 

On 4:tli March King Edward visited Campbell-Bannerman in his 
sick room in Downing Street, and on the following day departed 
for Biarritz, in the hope and belief that no change w’ould be necessary 
before his return six weeks later. Before he went the King also saw 

^ Life of Sir Henry Campbell-Barinerman, U, p. SSL 
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Asquith, who described the interview in a letter to his wife the same 
evening : 

To his Wife. 

10 Downing St. 

liar. 4, 1908. 

I had quite a pleasant interview with the King after the Privy Council 
yesterday. He talked sensibly about the Licensing Bill and other such 
matters, and said generally that he thought the offices in the present 
Government were very well filled, and that he would be sorry to see 
anything in the nature of a general shuffiing of the cards. The only 

exception he made was , whom he is anxious to get rid of, and to 

see Bron (Lord Lucas) of whom he spoke highly in his place. He had 
heard gossip that Winston was anxious to get into the Cabinet keeping his 
present office of Under-Secretary. He was opposed to this and said that 
Queen Victoria had vetoed a similar proposal by Rosebery in favour of 
E. Grey when he was Under-Secretary for Foreign Afiairs. I said that 
Winston had every claim to Cabinet rank and that he had behaved very 
well when twice passed over for Loulou and McKenna, both of whom had 
inferior claims. The King agreed and was quite warm in his praise of 
Winston, but thought he must wait till some real Cabinet Office fell 
vacant. 

He said he had quite made up his mind to send for me at once in the 
event of anything happening to C.-B., or of his sending in his resignation. 
He thought it a pity C.-B. would not go to the Lords, and said there was 
no inconsistency in his doing so with his House of Lords policy. I told 
him I was sure C.-B. would never do it. Hy said he thought O.-B. very 
useful so long as he was equal to the job, as making things smooth and 
keeping people together. But it was evident that he was breaking up, 
and we must provide for the future : what were my plans ? I told him 
I should do as little as possible — ^probably nothing — to alter the composi- 
tion of the Cabinet or shift the men, at any rate until after the Session 
was over, and that in the meantime at any rate I should keep the 
Exchequer. He didn’t know that this had ever been done, but I reminded 
him that Mr. G. combined the Offices twice, not to mention Pitt and 
others. He said it would be far the best arrangement. He talked a little 
all over the place, smoking a cigar, about Roosevelt, Macedonia, Congo, 
etc. He said that if a change became necessary he hoped I would at 
once come out to him at Biarritz. He was very agreeable, and ended by 
asking after you. Altogether it was quite a satisfactory interview. 

From the beginning of March onwards Campbell-Bannerman 
grew rapidly worse, and the position now became one of great 
embarrassment for his colleagues, and especially Asquith, who was 
presiding over the Cabinet and leading the House of Commons in 
his absence. With the Kong at Biarritz and the Prime Minister 
unable to attend to urgent business, the Government of the country 
was very nearly in abeyance during the month of March. But the 
K i n g was anxious that the Prime Minister’s resignation, if it became 
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nec^saiy, should be deferred until bis return, and the Cabinet were 
a^ous to do nothing which could give pain to their Chief or cause 
him to despond about his condition. All through March the Govern- 
ment marked time with the sense of change hanging oyer it, post- 
poning important decisions and speculating on the future, which for 
some of its members had become somewhat uncertain. 

On 27th March, Campbep-Bannerman sent for Asquith and told 
him that he was dying. He was brave and cheerful, spoke of his 
funeral, of the text he had chosen to be put on his grave, and then 
turned the subject deliberately for a few minutes to things of the 
hour, “patronage, titles, bishoprics,” and ended by thanking 
Asquith for being a “ wonderftil colleague, so loyal, so disinterested, 
so able.” “ You are the greatest gentleman I ever met. This is not 
the last of me ; we will meet again, Aisquith,” were his parting words. 

An amiable wish to study the Ring's convenience joined, it may 
be, with a na'bural desire to die in harness, had led Campbell- 
Bannerman to prolong the situation, but at the end of March his 
doctors advised him that retirement was necessary for his own 
relief. So on 1st April he dictated a letter to the Ring warning him 
that the formal submission of his resignation was on the way. This 
crossed a telegram from the King mging that this step should be 
deferred to the Easter vacation, but strong representations went 
out to Biarritz as to the impossibility of this delay, and on 3rd April 
the King telegraphed horn Biarritz reluctantly accepting the 
resignation. 

It had been generally expected that the King would return to 
London for the appointment of the new Prime Minister and the 
consequent Ministerial changes. But departing horn the usual 
practice, King Edward decided to stay at Biarritz, and awaited the 
formal submission by messenger. Then he "wrote with his own hand 
to Asquith : 

■ King Edicard to Asquith. 

Biaeritz. 

Apr. 4. 

The King has received a letter from the Prime Minister tendering his 
resignation of the important post he occupies, owing to the very precarious 
state of his health and also by the advice of the medical men who arc 
attending him. Under these circumstances the King regrets that ho has 
no other alternative but to accept the resignation, and has answered Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman to that eScct. 

The King now calls on the Chancellor of the Exchequer to fonn a 
government, and will be glad to see him here at any time that he can 
conveniently come in order to hear from him what proposals he has 
to make. 
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Ministers "were already chafing at the delay, and the King’s 
desire that Asquith should come to Biarritz evoked audible protests. 
.The. Times and other newspajiers characterised the appointment of 
a Prime Minister on foreign soil as an inconvenient and dangerous 
departure from precedent ” : politicians complained that Asquith’s 
absence would fatally disarrange the House of Commons time- 
table. These objections were pointed out, but the King was firm 
that Asquith should come to him even if the House of Commons 
had to rearrange its business. ^ 

Satm’day, 5th April, was spent feverishly in interviewing col- 
leagues and putting the last touches to the revised list of Ministers 
to be submitted to the I^ig. The news was now out, and there is a 
characteristic glimpse of Asquith in his wife’s Diary shutting him- 
self up against the sixty newspaper men who came to Cavendish 
Square and stubbornly refusing to disclose either his own plans or 
the King’s, or the time of his departure for Biarritz, if he went, or 
anything else that was requisite for the desired “ news story.” He 
slipped away on Sunday afternoon, and reported himself “ com- 
fortably lodged in the King’s Hotel, Biarritz,” the following evening. 
He wrote to his wife the following day ; 
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To his Wife. 

BlAERm. 

April 6, 1908. 

This morning I put on a frock coat, and escorted by Fritz and old 
Stanley Clarke went to the ICing, who was similarly attired, I presented 
him with a written resignation of the office of Chi. of the Exr., and he 
then said, “ I appoint you P.M. and 1st Lord of the Treasury,” whereupon 
I knelt down and kissed his hand. Voild. tout ! 

He then asked me to come into the next room and breakfast with him. 
We were quite alone for an hour, and I went over all the appointments 
with him. He made no objection to any of them and discussed the 
various men very freely and with a good deal of shrewdness. 

I am going to dine in his company at Mrs. Cassel’s villa to-night. The 
weather here is vile beyond description, pouring rain and plenty of wind, 
I leave here at 12 noon to-morrow (Thursday) and arrive Charing Cross 
5,12 Friday afternoon. 


The Ministerial changes were important, and not least the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Lloyd George to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
will be seen that Asquith had changed his mind about retaining the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer for himself between the end of 

^ It was whispered at one moment that King Edward entertained the idea of 
holdmg the Privy Council at which Ministers were to loss hands in Paris, where he 
had intended to stay on his way home, Asquith, however, was firm on the point 
that this ceremony should take place in London. 
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1“ 5 Kfcg In London, and on 8ti April when 

subSio “f T » ohangi^r*: 

^ewe for Lord Elgin at the Colonial Office, and 

Tirnwf Tweedmouth at the Admiralty, and the 

promotion to the Cabinet of 3\Ir. Winston Cliurcliill as President of 
the Board of Trade, and Mr. Bunciman as President of the Board of 
Education. Lord Tweedmoutb, whose health had for some time 
been causing imeasiness, became President of the Council, but tliis 
c^olation prize gave him no great satisfaction ; and Lord Elgin, 
who was unaffectedly surprised at his displacement, declined the 
Marquisate which was offered him. He had been a faithful adminis- 
trator but he had taken little part in the collective work of the 
Government either in Parhament or on the platform, and Asquith 
was anxious that the highest offices should be filled by younger men 
who would bring political strength to his Ministry. Of Lord Crewe’s 
ability and wisdom in council he had always the highest opinion. 

The change which most surprised the pubh'c was the grant of a 
Viscounty to Mr. John Morley. Lord Morley has himself described^ 
how this came about ; 


“ It was one afternoon at this time® that Asquith came to my official 
room at the House of Commons, and told me that he understood the King, 
then at Biarritz, would send for him to Mss hands as the new Head of 
the Gtovemment. ‘ Yes, of course,’ I said, ‘ there could be no thought 
of anything else, that is quite certain.’ He hoped I should remain nith 
him, and would like to know if I had any views for myself. ‘ I suppose,’ 
I said, ‘ that I have a claim from seniority of service for your place at 
the Exchequer, hut I don’t know that I have any special aptitude for it 
imder present prospects ; and I am engaged -in an extremely important 
and interesting piece of work. As you Miow, my heart is much in it, and 
I should be sorry to break off. So, if you approve, I will stay at the India 
Office, and go to the House of Lords.’ ‘ Why on earth should you go 
there ? ’ ‘ Because, though my eye is not dim, nor my natural force 

abated, I have had a pretty industrious life and I shall do my work 
the better for the comparative leisure of the other place.’ He made no 
sort of difficulty ; so, after cordial words of thanks from him and gooa 
wishes from me, we parted.” 


Am ong the congratulations which poured in on him, 
valued none more than those which came from old Oxford an 
especially old Balliol friends such as Sir Alfred Milner and 
Curzon. If he could have desired anything at tliis moment i ^ 
have been that men lilce Jowett and Thomas Hill Oreen mig i 
been alive to see that their belief in him had been justffie . 


Becdlhctims, pp. 248-9. 
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his first acts as Prime Minister was to oiler a pension to the poet, 
Swinburne, another famous son of Balliol. The offer was declined 
in a graceful letter : 

“ You must not think mo insensible to the cordial courtesy of your 
letter,” wrote the poet, “ if I decline the offer of a pension. But the 
remembrance of Jowett, a friend to wliom I owe a debt of regard which, 
after his death, I did what I could to repay, gives me pleasure in offering 
to another old Balliol man my omi equally cordial acknowledgment of 
his courtesy.” 

We may pause here to glance at the team of which Asquith now 
found himself the leader. They were a company of exceptionally 
distinguished and brilliant men, and if eloquence, learning, literary 
accomplishment, and long experience in affairs are of value to the 
State, he was weU fortified. Colleagues fall naturally into groups ; 
the veterans of long service and the younger men coming for the 
first time into the Cabinet or the Government. The principal 
veterans were Lord Bipon, whose Cabinet service dated from 
Palmerstonian times ; Lord Morley, who had been Mr. Gladstone’s 
right hand man twenty years earlier ; and Lord Loreburn, the 
Lord Chancellor, who as Sir Robert Reid — ^familiarly known as 
“ Bob Reid,” and like Asquith, a son of Balliol — ^had been Solicitor- 
General in Lord Rosebery’s Government. 

Ripon inspired a great affection in all who worked with him. His 
sincere devotion to principles, his desire to help in any and every 
way, his entire freedom from jealousy and vanity made him the 
ideal Cabinet Minister of the old school. His quiet and dignified 
departure on a conscientious scruple remote from politics was in 
keeping with his whole life. Asquith, in common with all the younger 
Liberals, had a great respect and lildng for him, and thought it a 
privilege to have him in his Cabinet. 

Morley and Loreburn were less easy bed-feUows. They were not, 
like Ripon, at the end of their careers ; they had played con- 
spicuous parts in the South African dissensions of the party ; and 
the succession of Asquith as Prime Minister, though unchallengeable, 
almost inevitably appeared to them as the triumph of the school of 
Liberalism which they had steadily opposed. They were the older 
men with a longer record of service, and he was the younger who 
had passed them on the road. Asquith and Loreburn never, as the 
saying is, hit it off. Lorebmn was never whoUy reconciled to seeing 
Asquith in the first place, and his suspicion that the foreign policy 
of the Government was coloured by the latent jingoism of the 
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108 Imperialist section broke out into open (and retrospective) hostility 
in later years -when he had left the Cabinet. The different tempera- 
ments of the two men made confidence and intimacy between them 
difficult, and Lord Loreburn for the most part kept within his legal 
Department, which he ruled with an iron hand, brooking no inter- 
ference. 

With Morley the case was different. Asq[uith took the greatest 
pleasure in Morley’s society. His charming manners and dehghtful 
talk, his spacious and discursive way of approaching even small 
things, were all after Asquith’s own heart, and made for a real 
intimacy which helped at difficult moments. That Morley was often 
diffi cult it would be idle to deny. He was always hinting at resigna- 
tion ; he had grievances and discontents of which the most earnest 
research failed to discover the whys and wherefores ; he seemed to 
shrink fi?om the means to ends which he greatly desired. He could 
be at the same time very angry and very charming, and which he 
meant to be was not always easy to decide. Through it all Asquith 
was patient and tactful, and, if occasionally he permitted himself a 
humorous or impatient comment, he had a high sense of Morley’s 
value to the Government, and knew that he was worth the pains it 
sometimes took to keep him. 

It was said in after days that Asquith had no party in his own 
Government. He held the balance so evenly between left wing and 
right wing, and was so fair to all that none could claim him as a 
partisan. This was true, but it required a certain suppression of the 
old Adam in a man who was given to strong preferences and anti- 
pathies. There were times when the air seemed to vibrate with his 
unspoken comments. But his fifiendships were warm and constant ; 
and there were certain men whose judgments and counsels he trusted 
supremely. He was perfectly in step with Edward Grey; the 
two men seemed to know each other’s minds instinctively, and 
through all the difficult years that followed their pre-estabfished 
harmony saved the friction and trouble that so often set in between 
Prime Mnisters and Foreign Secretaries. Another special confidant 
was Lord Crewe, to whose wisdom, fairness, and coolness in emer- 
gencies he so often bore witness. Haldane, the earhest friend of all, 
had also his special footing, and Asquith’s respect and admiration 
for this old friend’s unceasing activities and far-reaching interests 
were only qualified, if at all, by occasional perplexity at his meta- 
physical approach to seemingly simple objects. To follow Haldane 
into the clouds needed, as he used to say, a special Idnd of education 
which he had not had. Then, there was Augustine Birrell, who also 
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had a special footing. Asquith delighted in his originality, his strong 
gusts of common sense, his appreciation of queer characters in 
politics and hterature. Pohtics and literature mixed up in an hour 
with Birrell were among the refreshments that he most enjoyed. 

Others who were younger in years but veterans in politics were 
Herbert Gladstone, Sydney Buxton, Lewis Harcourt, Lord Fitz- 
maurice, and Jolm Burns. Some of these were intimate friends, 
especially Gladstone and Buxton who had, so to speak, grown up 
with him in political life, and with all there was the familiarity of 
long association. Ill health withdrew Fitzmaurice after eighteen 
months, but it was a special pleasure to Asquith to have been able to 
bring him into the Cabinet for even a short time, for he held his work 
as a historian and student of politics to be of high value. Not to 
worry Ministers in their Departments was his general rule, and he 
resisted much pressure to disturb the “ crusted Conservatism ” 
which was alleged against John Burr^ in his conduct of the Local 
Government Board. If there was any one Department on which 
he specially kept his eye, it was the Home Office. He had fiUed it 
himself, and he knew the difficulties and the manifold opportmiities 
it offers for getting a Government into trouble. 

There was in the early years a paternal quality in his relations to 
Lloyd George and Winston Churchill. He was greatly attracted by 
both ; he liked their exuberance and vitality, and when they got 
into scrapes, was apt to look on with amused indulgence. At one 
time a combination of Asquith and Lloyd George — each supplying 
what was deficient in the other — seemed hkely to be for a long 
period the dominant power in British politics, but the ultimate tests 
revealed differences of character and temperament which were 
bound to clash. Being what he was, Lloyd George became of neces- 
sity a standing challenge to the classical tradition of Asquith. Of 
the younger men coming for the first time into the Cabinet, McKenna 
and Runciman seemed to supply the element of precision and effi- 
ciency that a modern Government needs. McKenna had married 
the daughter of Lady Jekyll, one of Asquith’s oldest friends, and 
gained his special footing partly that way, but Asquith had great 
trust in him and rated his abihties very high. McKenna and Lloyd 
George were not fated to appreciate each other, and Asquith was 
often hard put to it to compose their differences in a manner which 
did justice to both, but whatever the result, he never grudged the 
pains and was determined, if he could, to keep both. 

Outside the Cabinet were the very able group of legal officers — 
W. S. Robson, S. T. Evans, Thomas Shaw, Alexander Ure — presently 
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1908 to be reinforced by Rufus Isaacs and Stanley Buckmaster— with 
^ whom as a lawyer he had a special touch, Robson was one of 
his most intimate friends, and he had the highest opinion of his 
legal capacity and brilliant Parliamentary gifts . Among the younger 
men holding the lesser ofSces were George Lambert, and Francis 
Acland, the son of his old friend, Arthur Acland, and two others— 
soon to have Cabinet rank — ^whom from the first he regarded as 
coming men, Herbert Samuel and Charles Masterman, the latter 
unhappily destined to have only a brief career in which he won 
special distinction by brilliant work in and out of Parliament during 
the Sickness and other Insurance controversies of 1912 and 1913. As 
Under Secretary to the Home Office, Mr. Samuel helped bim to pilot 
his Licensing Bill through the House of Commons, and he said more 
than once that of its kind this was as faultlessly efficient a Parlia- 
mentary performance as he could remember. Four others who came 
_in due time to the Cabinet were McKinnon Wood, Charles Hobhouse, 
Colonel Seely, and Lord Lucas. Lucas, the “ Bron Herbert ” of the 
earlier days, was a beloved friend of the inner circle whose death in 
the War was a heavy grief, but all had Parliamentary gifts or other 
qualities which early in the fife of the Government Asquith marked 
down as qualifying for succession to the Cabinet. “ Jack Pease ” 
(afterwards Lord Gainford) who now became Chief Whip was always 
in favour with Asquith, who had a high opinion of his administrative 
abilities. Another young man whom it was natmally a pleasure to 
have associated with him was his brother-in-law, “ Jack ” Tennant 
• — successively Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade, 

^ Financial Secretary and Under Secretary for War, and Secretary for 
Scotland — ^whose industry, competence, and nimbleness at question 
time won him the respect of the House. Yet another with whom 
later he was to have intimate personal as well as poHtical relation- 
ships was Edwin Montagu. 

Every Government has its “ characters,” and there were three 
especially in his first Government for whom Asquith had a warm 
regard. First Lord Carrington, afterwards Marquess of Lincolnshire, 
coimtry gentleman and radical politician (very shrewd of his land), 
racy of speech, simple, straight and trusty in character, who became 
President of the Board of Agricultme. Next, Lord Althorp, filh'ng 
the office of Lord Chamberlain, the “ Bobby Spencer ” of old days, 
immaculate in dress and choking high collar, who had explained to 
the House of Commons that he “ was not an agricultural labourer,” 
but who was in fact quite a serious man under a rather deceptive 
exterior. Third, but not last, Alec Murray, Master of Elibank, for 
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tlio moment. Comptroller of tlio Household, but. soon to succeed inos 
Jack Pease ns Chief Whip. In t he coming years the Master was to 
bo the busiest of politicians, and no picture of any crisis is comjdclo 
without being mentally filled in with his figure behind the scenes, 
indefat igably at work building bridges, combining incompntiblcs, 
sj’mpathising with all grievances, and when an.y tu’O of tho team 
were quarrelling, explaining to each in turn what charming things 
tho other was saying about liim behind liis back. Ho thought 
Asquith and Lloj'd George working together to be the ideal political 
combination, and up to the time of his death, lie continued to believe 
that, if he had remained on tho scene, ho could have jn'cvcntcd 
their rupture. 

Such was the team with which Asquith st arted os Prime IMinister, 
and, while modestly appraising his own part, he maintained to the 
end that it was “ a great Government.” But across tho floor of tho 
House were other men Avho were to bo equally’- important to his 
fortunes in the coming years, and especially John Redmond, tho 
leader of tho Irish party. TJiough Redmond’s hfo had been spent 
as a leader of insurgents in tho political wilderness, he and Asquith 
had fundamentally much in common. Both were above all tilings 
House of Commons men, both in their approach to Parliament and 
in their manner of speech were in the classical tradition. Behind tho 
scenes the two men understood each other pcrfcctlj^ and needed no 
voluminous explanations to see and make allowance for each other’s 
difficulties. There was much plain spealdng, as tho records show, 
but never or scarcely ever a misunderstanding. Trust in Asquith 
on the part of the Irish was to count for a great deal in the years that 
followed, for there were many occasions on which tho Government 
might easily have been wi'ccked, if trickery or dishonesty had been 
suspected on either side. Asquith was on good terms with aU the 
Irish leaders, but he had a special lildng for “ Joe Devlin,” whose 
ready wit and brilliant parliamentary impromptus won his warm 
admiration. 


Relations with tho Opposition were to be greatly strained in the 
coming years, and though ho bore it with great dignity, Asquith 
certainly took no pleasure in tho denunciation which descended upon 
his head. To draw this lightning seemed to be the positive aim of 
some of his colleagues, but, whether directed against himself or 
others, all noise and tulmult offended Asquith. He thought “ unity 
in difference ” to be the essence of English politics, and saw no 
inconsistency between private friendships and public differences. 
At times he incurred a good deal of criticism for his intimacy with 
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Opposition leaders, some of whom, and especially Balfour, had been 
close and life-long friends. Campbell-Bannerman looked askance 
at these friendships, and thought they should be confined to the 
ordinary courtesies of occasional intercourse. This was never 
Asquith’s view. He hked clever people of all the political camps, 
and thought free intercourse between them likely to correct the 
more dangerous misunderstandings of opposing points of view which 
threaten not only party but national interests. Friendships of this 
kind were to be severely tested in the coming years, but Asquith 
always thought it a misfortune when they were broken. 
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The following table shows the changes in offices and personnel 
between Campbell-Bannerman’s Government and Asquith’s first 
Government : 


Sir Henry Campbell' 
Bannerman's 
1906-1908. 

Sir H. Campbell-Ban- 
nerman 

{Prime Minister). 
Lord Loreburn. 

Earl of Crewe. 
Marquess of Ripon 
Mr. Asquith. 

Sir Edward Grey. 

Earl of Elgin, 

Mr. Jolin Morley. 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Mr. Haldane. 

Lord Tweedmouth. 
Earl of A berdeen. 

Lord Justice Walljer. 
Mr, John Sinclair. 

Sir Henry Eowler. ' 


Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. John Bums. 

Earl Carrington. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell 
(1905-7. 

Mr. R. )MoKenna 
(1907) 

Mr.Lewi s Harcourt. 

Mr. Bryce( 1905-7). 

Mr. Birrell (1907). 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Mr. R. McKenna 
(1905-7). 

Mr. W, Runciman 
(1907). 


First Lord of the Treasury 


Lord Chancellor 
Lord President of Council 
Lord Privy Seal 
Chancellor of Exchequer 
Foreign Secretary 
Colonial Secretary 
Secretary for India 


Home Secretary 
Secretary for War 
First Lord of Admiralty 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
Secretary for Scotland 
Chancellor of the Duchy 


President Board of Trade 

President Local Govern- 
ment Board 

President Board of Agri- 
oultme 

President Board of Educa- 
tion 

First Commissioner of 
Works 


Mr, Asquith's 
1908. 

Mr. Asquith 
(Prime Minister) 

Lord Lorebum. 

Lord Tweedmouth. 
Marquess of Ripon. 

Mr. Lloyd George. 

Sir Edward Grey. 

Earl of Crewe. 

Viscount Morley of 
Blackburn (Mr. John 
Morley). 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Mr. Haldane. 

Mr. McKerma. 

Earl of Aberdeen. 

Lord Justice Walker. 
Mr. John Sinclair. 
Viscount Wolverhamp- 
ton (Sir Henry Fow- 
ler). •" 

Mr. Churchill, 

Mr. John Burns. 

Earl Carrington. 


Mr. Rtuiciman. 


Mr. Lewis Harcourt. 

Mr. Birrell. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton. 

Mr. C. E. Hobhouse. 


^Cliief Secretary, Ireland 
Postmaster-General 

. Financial Secretary to 
Treasury 
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]Mr. George Whiteley. 
Mr. J. A. Pease. 


Patronage Secretary to Mr. George Whiteley. 
■Treasury 


Mr. Herbert Lewis. 

Mr. F. Freeman- 
Thomas (1905-6). 

Captain Cecil Norton 
(1906). 

Mr. J. M. Fuller (un- 
paid), (1906-7). 

Mr. J. M. Whitley (un- 
paid), (1907). 

Mr. R. K. Causton. 

Mr. George Lambert. 

Mr. Edmund Robert- 
son. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel. 

Lord Fitzmaurice. 




Mr. ChurchiU. 

Earl of Portsmouth. 
Mr. J ohn E. Ellis 


Junior Lords of 

{ 3 ) 


r 


Treasury j 


Mr. J. A. Pease. 

Mr. Herbert Lewis. 
Captain Cecil Norton. 
Mr. J. M. Whitley 
(unpaid). 


Paymaster-General Mr. R. K. Causton. 

Civil Lord of Admiralty Mr. George Lambert. 
Secretary to the Admiralty Dr. Macnamara, 

Under Home Secretary Mr. Herbert Samuel. 
Under-Secretary for Lord Fitzmaurice. 
Foreign Affairs 

Under Colonial Secretary Colonel Seely. 

Under Secretary for War Lord Lucas. 


(1905-6). 

Mr. C. E. Hobhouse 


> Under Secretary for India Mr. T. R. Buchanan. 


(1907). 

Mr. H. B. Kearley. 

Mr. W. Runciman 
(1905-7). 

Dr. T. J. Macnamara 
(1907). 

Mr. Thomas Lough. 

Mr. T. R. Buchanan, 

Mr. T. W. Russell 
(1907). 

Sir J. Lawson Walton 
(1905-8). 

SirW. S. Robson 
(1908). 

Sir W. S. Robson 
(1905-8). 

SirS.T. Evans (1908) 

Mr. Thomas Shaw. 

Mr. Alexander Ure. 

Mr. R, R. Cherry. 

lilr. Redmond Barry. 


Secretary Board of Trade 

^ Secretary Local Govern- 
ment Board 

Pari. Sec. Board of Educa- 
tion 

Financial Secretary, War 
Office 

Vice-President Irish Board 
of Agriculture 

>- Attorney-General 

✓ 

^ Solicitor -General 

Lord Advocate 

Solicitor-General for 
Scotland 

Attorney-General for 
Ireland 

Solicitor-General for 
Ireland 


Mr. H. E. Kearley. 

Mr. C. F. G. Masterman. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood. 
]Mr. F. D. Acland. 

Mi. T. W. Russell. 

SirW. S. Robson. 

Sir S. T. Evans. 

j\Ir. Thomas Shaw. 

Mr. Alexander Ure. 

Mr. R. R. Cherry. 

Mr, Redmond Barry. 


Housefiold Appointments. 

Earl of Liverpool 
(1905-7). 

Earl Beauchamp 
(1907). 


> Lord Steward 


Earl Beauchamp. 
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Viscount Althorp. Lord Chamberlain (£2,000). 

^Master of the Horse 
Earl of Granard (1907). 

Sir Edward Strachey. Treasurer of the House- 
hold 

TheMaster of Elibank. Comptroller of the House- 
hold 

Mr. Wentworth Beau- 
mont 1906-7). 

Mr. J. M. P. Fuller 
(1907). 


>■ Vice-Chamberlain 


Viscmmt Althorp. 

Earl of Granard. 

Sir Edward Strachey. 
The Master of Elibank. 

Mr. J. M. F. Fuller. 



CHAPTER XVn 
A PERSONAL CHAPTER 


Asquith as a_man — ^Intellect and character — ^Public estimate of his character at 
fault — ^His refusal to correct misunderstanding or misjudgment — ^Idiosyncrasies 
of conduct — ^Tenacity of habit — ^Physical toughness — ^Relaxations — Golf and 
Bridge— Methods mth bores — Absorption in byways and oddities of literature 
—Relations with his family — Its atmosphere and personnel — ^Finances — Some 
impressions recalled. 0. A. 

The last few chapters have been concerned with my father in his 
public life, but before going forward, it may be well to glance at 
some of his qualities as a man and to recall the picture of him as he 
appeared to his family and his intimates in those years when he was 
in the prime of life and the holder of the highest office in the )State. 


I 

My father’s distinction as a man lay in the union of an intellect 
and character, each not only extraordinary in texture, but marked 
by a certain grandeur of mould and scale. It was his intellect which 
jfirst captured the public eye. hCnd in its stronger and finer mani- 
festations was in him something pervasive : bone of his bone, and 
flesh of his flesh. Subtract intellect from some men, and there is 
little visible change : from others, and there remains a recognisable 
shell of personality. He without intellect, and even without his 
special type' of intellect, would have been almost a contradiction in 
terms, as meaningless as a hunchback without his hunch, or a 
sandwich-man without his boards. Until middle life — indeed imtil 
he became Prime Minister in 1908, he was considered by all but his 
intimates as the embodiment of passionless reason, hard and clear 
as diamond : and it was to deaf ears that Lord Rosebery in the 
’nineties proclaimed the qualities of his heart more remarkable 
even than those of his head. When he acceded to supreme office, 
some incident — ^his emotion it may be, at Campbell-Bannermans 
death or his obituary speech on Alfred Lyttelton — declared lum 
indisputably human, and later episodes confirmed and broadcast 
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this rcvolntion. Tlic public never quiio rocovorocl from its surprise. 
Proceeding to atiribulo to liiin Avitli justice jnnnifold virtues of tlio 
heart, it overswung itself, mid ended ivith a conception as one-sided 
as that ivith ivhich it had started ; a conception in v-lnoli patience, 
loyalty, and magnanimity bulked so large os almost to overshadow 
the astonishing mental endoAvmcnt which had until then monopolised 
its attention. 

Yet then, as earlier, the mind was in large part the man ; mid as 
to the quality of his intellectual equipment all instructed observers 
siieak with a consentient voice. Gojis of course it had, and dumb 
notes. It was not artistically creative : it had no turn for ideology 
or system building : was fashioned not to see visions but to handle 
urgent practical questions : not to imagine, but to unravel, to 
weigh, to judge, to reason, to act. But the defects of its qualities 
serve to point the qualities themselves. It would bo wearisome 
and otiose to cite the tributes which these last have draini from the 
most diverse quaiteis during almost every phase of his career. Some 
have dwelt for preference on the s]iced of assimilation, the organising 
grasp which took in a rabble of fact and sent it forth an army : 
othei-3 on the riclily stored and faultlcssl}’- accurate memory, or the 
instinctive mastery of the perfectly placed and chosen word : others 
again on the weight and precision of argumentation, or the mobility 
with which the mind’s whole muster could bo concentrated almost 
in an instant and deployed in any direction. When every discount 
has been made, the intellect which wielded ^vith such easy command 
this varied panoply was a tiling of majestic power : within the limita- 
tions of its typo, and for the inupose to which it was mainly dedi- 
cated, as nearly perfect as may well be. 

During the last decade of his life Ins mind was rarely “ extended 
there is a visible slackening not so much of its fibre, as of the will to 
use it, accounted for in part by the shocks and jars of eight years 
of supreme ofiSce in circumstances of imexampled strain, and in part 
by the numbing blow inflicted by the death of his eldest son in 1916. 
But during the period already surveyed and most of the long j’-ears 
of his Premiership, his faculties were at their height and carried him 
on effortless wings over one obstacle after another, displaying in 
their course ever fr-esh reserves of power with every call made on 
them by an interminable crescendo of alarums and crises. 

His true character was obscured for a long time, to aU but firiends 
and colleagues, by an extreme emotional reserve. The public 
indeed in the end. clothed him generously with certain attributes 
which he unquestionably possessed : largeness of nature, chivahy, 
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and honourable ecmple. the lojalfy that takes nothing and gives 
ivith both hands. Bnt beneath these garments he remained to them 
to the end something of an abstraction. Only those rrho rrere in 
close contact saw the individnal who wore them : they alone conld 
estimate the shyness, the sensitiveness, the delicacy, the emotional 
warmth and generosity of his temperament : qualities which found 
expression less in words that in countless nnadvertised acts of kind- 
ness, of sympathy, of consideration, and of forbearance. He 
inspired in those who knew him a devotion which was limited only 
by the measure of their knowledge, rising in those who knew him 
best to the intensity of a passion. That more did not know him as 
he was, was in part due to his own nature. A certain quality blent of 
shyness, pride, and even arrogance veiled him from the pubHc gaze. 
He had to commend himself to the world on his own terms or none : 
for the right reasons or not at all. He would not descend to explana- 
tions or edit or dramatize himself for popular consumption. When 
a voice at a meeting cried ; That was when you murdered the 
miners at Featherstone in 1892,” his only retort was to correct the 
date. When crowds cheered him in the streets during the early days 
of the War he hurried by with averted face, pretending even to 
himself that he was not the object of the demonstration. When in 
1915 certain newspapers, inspired by Lord French, reviled him for 
misleading the public about the deficiency of shells, he did not 
produce Lord Kitchener’s letter which contained his vindication 
imtil years after the event, and then only in defence of Lord 
Kitcheners memory. Again, in 1918, when the Pemberton Bilhng 
trial added its quota of mud to the spate of obloquy which eddied 
round his name, the most it could draw from him was a single 
contemptuous .sentence about persons of “ low intelh'gence and high 
creduhty.” The same quality finds expression in his curious com- 
bination of ambition with a complete absence of “ push.” He 
d^ired supreme ofSce, but beyond doing eveiy job that came his 
way as well as possible, he never fought for it. To thrust, or lobby, 
or intrigue, or concilate powerful enemies whom he did not respect 
would have been to abjure his own nature. For a position gained or 
retained on these terms he had no use : advancement, high office 
mnst fall to him by consent, or he would have none of them. ” I 
never wrestle with a chimney .sweep,” says a figure in BosvelJ’s 
Johnson ; and though my father minded far more than was 
imagined the misjndgment and disloyalty v.'hich he endured with 
such outward composure, he would have minded still more the 
squalor of stooping to the level of some of Ills noisier critics and of 
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inlldng to them in tlio only lting\mgo they could understand. The 
same fastidiousness lay bcliind his obstinato appeals to reason, and 
refusal or incapacit}^ to address liinisolf to sentiment or prejudice, 
notu'itlistauding every proof of their hold over the mass of human 
beings. 

His shrinlcing from the limelight even of posthumous publicity 
appears further in his refusal of a publicfuneral,andin his reluctance 
to have his life VTitten. He vent, indeed, so far as to declare that he 
vould do his best to make an}’’ biograph}’’ impossible, and it took all 
the diplomacy of I^Ir. Spender — than vhom ho had no more valued 
personal friend or closer j)olitical confidant — to reconcile him to the 
inevitable. “ If it must bo,” ho said, ” I would sooner be in your 
hands than in any,” But by this time he had destroyed much 
valuable material and seriously' embarrassed the task of his 
biographers. 


n 

In his private life ho disi)la3’cd in an unusual degree those 
idiosyncrasies, or — to borrow a term from the eighteenth-century 
vocabulary he loved — those* ” nodosities ” of habit and conduct which 
mark their ovmcr as a ” character.” Not that he was in the least 
eccentric or remote from the human norm. His intellectual range and 
curiosity furm’shed in abundance points of contact with all t5’pes. 
With scholars and business men, with ecclesiastics and soldiers, wtli 
racing men, heralds, and exports in chess, he could discuss their 
specialities on level terras, often exposing joints in their armour and 
fillin g gaps in their knowledge while continually replenishing liis 
OAvn. But of the neutrality of tint which makes so many men a 
mere replica of their smroundings, he had no trace. Thus he never'; 
concealed &om doctors his disbelief in the value of their art, or \ 
missed an opportunity in their company of emphasising his contempt : 
for the therapeutic pretensions of exercise and fresh air. With dog . 
lovers he fearlessly paraded his indifference to the dumb creation, 
and musicians were never left in doubt that he considered their 
performances a compomid of noise and nuisance, which was only 
tolerable if not too loud.i In all companies he was himself, and all 
that he did and said bore his signatme : was as unbon’owed, as 

1 He "was on one occasion induced to sit through tho wiiolo of QoUerdammerung, 
The only feature of tho performance which excited his admiration or oven his 
interest was the spirited behaviour of tho horse “ Grano,” which, “ More fortunate,” 
as he said, “ than myself," escaped from tho Opera House before tho second act, 
and was only recaptured pom a hiding-place off tho Strand just in time to participate 
in the ttyd. The experience loft his estimate of animal intelligence improved, but 
his opinion of music unchanged. 
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impossible to mistake for tbe work of others as bis bandwriting or 
any paragraph taken at random from one of bis speeches. 

In tbe mimiti^ of daily routine be was not only indiTidual but 
conservative. Dor tbe greater part of bis life for instance be 
invariably read, for about two hours before going to bed, some book 
as a rule unconnected with his work. No pubbc or private exactions 
were allowed to interfere with this iron habit, and on one occasion 
when be returned at four in tbe morning from a fancy-dress ball be 
was found by an anxious wife in bis bbrary at a quarter to six, still 
clad in tbe costume of one of Cromwell’s Ironsides and absorbed in 
bis usual lucubration. With similar tenacity be clung to quill pens 
long after all reasonable men bad discarded them. Ibduced at last 
to buy a stylograph — a repulsive red example of its kind, of Doric 
build and poor efficiency — ^be continued with dogged loyalty to ply 
it alone in a world of fountain pens. Except occasionally in the 
matter of notes for speeches,^ nothing could reconcile him to tbe 
practice of dictation, to which be imputed most of the difibiseness of 
modem correspondence. The great Victorians bad written their 
letters with their own bands. Why should not be ? Tbe Victorians’ 
practice did not save them from prolixity, but this is not a fault of 
which bis own letters can be accused. Eor the telephone be felt 
almost a pemonal animosity, and a few gruff monosyllables — ^mostty 
“ Yes ” and “ No ” — ^were all bis resentment conceded to it. 
Hospitable to new ideas in larger fields, be obstinately resisted 
changes in tbe minor apparatus of bving. In this sphere tbe new 
was to him new-fangled and aben. He bad a habit, both in pubbc 
and in private, of referring to anything be disbked with a peculiar 
distinctness and a kind of intimidatiDg emphasis, which seemed to 
set, between tbe speaker and tbe thing spoken of, an imbridgeable 
chasm of incomprehension and distaste. Tbe tone of voice in wbicli 
at one time be used to abude to tbe Referendum, would have blasted 
a more popular reform ; and many proposed innovations in bis 
routine of life withered before tbe same chilling inflexion. 

Pbysicaby, bis constitution was, in bis own words, equaUy com- 
pounded of iron and leather. He could stand more in the way of 
exacting mental labour, late bourn, and airless surroundings than 
any pubbc man, and was unsparing in bis contempt for the 
“ pampered athletes ” who succumb to such conditions. Until the 

* Until he had been Prime Slinistcr for Eomo time hfe notes irem 
meagre. In 1908, on the occasion of a speech of importance on the Licensing h* 
of that year, a lady sitting on the platform asked him for his notes ns ® 

On the single envelope which ho handed her the only legible words were Too ina .• 
pubs.” 
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last feTV years of liis life he had no idea whether a room was hot or 
cold, and to the last it was a matter of indifference to him whether 
he inhaled cigar smoke or oxygen. Some time in his sixties, he had, 
much to his disgust, to visit a dentist. Asked when he had last done 
so, he rephed on one occasion only, thirty-seven years previously, 
and then only because he had broken a tooth. Until he was over 
seventy he never had afternoon tea, and then very seldom. During 
his first twelve or fifteen years as a barrister he even abstained, 
during the legal term, from lunch. In his early days in the House he 
worked colossaUy : and would often toil up to Hampstead when the 
sim was rising after a late sitting in the House, with the Imowledge 
that he had to be in the Temple at nine. In later life this strenuous 
but effortless asceticism was relaxed, and he could certainly not be 
reckoned, except when necessity called, an early riser. 

It was possibly owing to these exactions that until the ago of about 
forty his frame was spare and his face pale, contrasting with the 
full habit of body and hale complexion with which the public later 
became familiar. But though constitutionally herculean, and 
physically not inactive (in his early days ho waUced strenuously in 
the Lake country and even rode a cob) he was the reverse of athletic, 
and the dehberation of his movements verged on clumsiness. A 
story which found cmrency at one time that he had constructed a 
bicycle with his own hands, and had even been seen “ scorching ” 
on it down the Mall, seems to have owed its origin to nothing but 
its extreme unplausibility. But Margot’s characteristic comment — 
“ Henry, who can’t even strike a match ” erred in the opposite 
direction, for he played a very fair game of billiards, and his per- 
formance on the putting green with an archaic piriform wooden 
putter were marked by a deadly accuracy. No man ever saw him 
run, and when, on one occasion, he was urged in vain to the double 
in order to catch a train, his defence “ I don’t run much ” was 
considered by the best judges to involve an economy of truth. But 
when necessity arose he launched out on a swift ghde whose unpre- 
tentious and deceptive velocity (though both feet were never 
simultaneously off the ground) was adequate to all practical purposes. 
Only twice did he discharge a fire-arm — ^in 1894 — and in both cases 
hit his mark, each shot killing a stag. And when on a pinnace 
during the War, he was invited by Lord JeUicoe to fire a rifle at a 
buoy, on which the Admiral had drawn a bead in vain, he laughingly 
dechned to imperil a shooting average which he justly claimed was 
unsurpassable. 

Nothing pleased him more than this sort of unexpected minor 
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Into games ho entered with zest, hut •without pretension. Wliile 
he enjoj’^ed some ■v\"hich depend, hko chess, on pure sldll, and some 
which depend on pine chance, ho felt less relish for those in which 
sldll and chance are wedded, and his inclination was to reduce them 
to an entirely speculative footing. His bridge, for instance, was a 
shameless, if heroic, gamble with destiny No one who has witnessed 
it Avill forget the relentless incaution of his bidding, which ho would 
force up to any level needed to ensure his pla5dng the hand. If the 
result was favourable ho would acclaim it as the reward of serpentine 
strategy : if, as often happened, it was adverse, his partner was left 
to draw what consolation ho could from the standard formula, “ Wo 
had to do it : they would have gone out.” Margot, whose bridge 
was serious, found protest miavailing and ultimately, to the great 
relief of both, he was exiled to a “ bad ” table where, sitting happily 
below the salt, in an atmosphere of low stakes and general levity, 
he could indulge his peculiar bent 'odthout qualm or scruple ; though 
in truth little of either had been apparent before. 

Golf was perhaps his favoiuito pastime. On the linlcs his prowess 
•vvith the putter could not always compensate for an indifferent game 
through the green, though here want of length was within limits 
eked out by guile. Thus while he frequently failed to carry the 
hazard designed to catch a short plaj^er’s tee shot, liis groundling 
drive would as often as not pick its way with pawky delicacy across 
the narrow isthmus of land connecting two bunlcers. These little 
neclcs of land he called cols dw coup manque, and was believed 
dehberately to aim at as an insurance against the worst. Sometimes 
the plan miscarried by inches ; in less favourable cases the ball made 
a bee line for the bunlcer and lodged there. His comment in both 
cases was the same : “ Just caught.” His style and s-whig were 
characteristically his own, and could be recognised a quarter of a 
mile off. There was no mistaking the slow measured oscillation 
from foot to foot, settling gradually domi into a ponderous equipoise : 
the succeeding second or two of concentration and suspended move- 
ment, terminated by a tremor of the left Imee ; the lurch of the head 
as it bowed over the ffnal swoop of the club before straightening to 
contemplate the result. He preferred an unhurried round which left 
time for conversational interchanges between strokes : and given 
an opponent familiar with the classics, he enjoyed few things more 
than to bandy and cap Latin quotations germane to the varvinr 
fortunes of the game. It was on the golf course, too, that he’v3^ 
wont to hatch Latin versions of the latest, mot or indiscretfox cf^ 
Cabinet colleague. One of these rccur to memorv, enririei r- 
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Cniden Bay, shortly after the Colonial Conference at which Mr. 
ChnrchiU “ banged, barred, and bolted ” the door against Colonial 
Preference. “ Ansi sumns non solum occludere ostium, sed occluso 
pessulos etiam et repagula obdere ” — an adaptation from a phrase in 
Terence. 

Pleasure and relaxation he loved, and brought to them a boyish 
unspoilt keenness which eludes their professional pursuers. Month 
after month and year after year his faculties throughout the working 
day were kept at something like their full stretch, driving Roman 
roads through a political jungle, weighing words in scrupulous 
scales, building bridges between irreconcilable colleagues, arriving 
painfully at healing formulse. It is entirely intelligible that after 
perhaps ten hours of this process in a day the instincts which it had 
inhibited should rebound like a spring from which weights have been 
removed, and find a vent, as they did, in irresponsible gaiety and 
occasionally in whimsical extravagance of language. 

This is the explanation of the outbursts of roUicking exaggeration, 
of the unbridled, sweeping judgments, which he would often indulge 
in private, to the surprise of those who were more familiar with the 
balanced pronouncements of the public man. The fact was that it 
cost him more efiort than anyone guessed, more perhaps than he 
hims elf knew, to repress the sense of fun, the keen perception of other 
people’s limitations, the boredom and the irritation which it is not the 
least important of a Prime Minister’s functions to withhold from the 
public eye. After the day’s work was over, he would open the sluice 
gates against which this complex of feehngs had piled up, and let 
them flow forth in a roaring spate of unmeasured language, often 
condemnatory, often merely frohcsome, but almost always extreme. 
In this spirit was a remark he let fall when Henry James, during tlio 
War, became a naturahsed Enghshman. He was dehghted to become 
one of the sponsors who had formally to vouch for the eligibility to 
British citizenship of this distinguished American and personal 
friend, but added that “ the bonds of friendship were strained to 
cracking when I had to subscribe to the proposition that he could 
both taUc and write Enghsh.” Such plajTul extravagances of 
expression were conscious and deliberate and served the purposes 
of a safety-valve. No one who Imew him would have dreamed of 
taking them at their face value ; but they reflected with much 
humorous distortion part of his real opinions, and even with every 
discount made, would have astounded some of the persons to wliom 
they related. 

The same revulsion from the solemnity and restraint of his official 
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round finds expression in his correspondence. His letters to men 
are few, and disappointingly concise and practical : with women, 
whether in conversation or on paper, he was always more at his 
ease, and the corresiDondents to whom he wrote letters for the sake 
of letter writing were invariably feminine. From Margot he was too 
seldom separated after marriage to m’ite to her regularly, and to 
her, and to his children he disburdened himself in talk ; but he 
discovered a need for some receptive and sympathetic female 
intelligence, outside the circle of his family, to which he could com- 
municate as a matter of routine the spontaneous overflow of thought, 
or humour, of fancy or of emotion. A whole succession of women 
friends responded to this need — ^Venetia Stanley^ and latterly Mrs. 
Harrisson may be cited as examples, and his letters ^ to them furnish 
some equivalent for the diaries which he had kept spasmodically in 
the 1890’s and discontinued later. The same hyperbolical language, 
the same license of dispraise and more rarely of eulogy as have been 
noticed above mingle in these commmiications -with flights of play- 
ful imagination and a mass of literary gossip. 

He has been described by ill-informed people as an indolent man. 
Only the extreme rapidity and ease with which his mind worked 
can excuse such a misconception. His hfe, especially duriag the 
nine years of his premiershijD, was one of intellectual exertion pro- 
digious in its sustained severity, and its nature both explains and 
justifies his determination that what little leisme it allowed should 
be unmixed. In these short hours of distraction he could, and did, 
throw aside the cares of State with an micompromising gesture ; 
cleaned his mental slate of pohtics, eschewed argument, avoided 
serious topics, and dechned in any shape or form to taUt “ shop,” 
This was his instinctive method of recharging his batteries of vital 
energy after the drain of the day’s work. Accordingly those who 
expected from him during this close season either weighty pro- 
nouncements or conversational fireworks, often left him undazzled 
and even uniUuminated. “ I must say,” said Henry James after a 
week-end with him at Walmer Castle, “ the Prime Minister practises 
a rigid intellectual economy.” The novehst, whose own play of 
mind was so unflagging, was perhaps unduly insistent in his demands 
for continuous cerebration in others, but the lengths to which my 
father pushed his repugnance to mental exertion in certain moments 
of his conversational leisure surprised less exigent observers. 

^ The Hon. Mra. Edwin Montagu. 

® The “ aides-mimoire ” and “ contemporary notes ” quoted from some of his 
published worlts consist largely of these and similar letters. 
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This rcp\ignance is illustrated by his tecEniipie witli hor«>s. in 
dealing witli whom ho had two methods. TOh the jiretentious 
variety ho had a short way. The boro was caught before he could 
got under rwry, and guillotined by some summary intexjeetiou. “ I 
don't Imow whether you are av-are, Mr. Asc^ulth,** a rash guest 
began after lunch, '“'that under the American Constitution . " . '' 

The woi-st in the world, of coxu^e,'' interposed his host, and the 
com*ersation wilted— or would have done so if he had not quiehly 
added : " I think we had better join the others.'’^ At a perfor- 
mance of the 2Iaru TT'nY^ of Wimlsor a neighbour was unlucky 
enough to remark to him : This is not a bad play considering it 
was written more than three centuries ago. But it lacks the bril- 
liancy and verve of modern comedy ! H. H. A. : Thank God." 

With the unpretentious boro his proceduiv recalled that of Er. 
Johnson when the Oatiliuarian conspiracy became the topic of 
com'ersation : it will be remembered that, on these occasions the 
sage **■ withdrew his attention and thought, about Tom Timmb." As 
Jolmson remarks elsewhere (I think in Iiis Life of (h?y) there are some 
sxibjocts from which tlie attention naturally retires.” ^ly lather's 
attention tended to " retire- ” ftom many, Imt it V'as not nntil an 
occasion in 1007 that he mastered the Johnsonian art of organising 
its retreat. On this occasion, which many members of his fiuuily 
remember vividly, a kindly and delightful guest had wearied him to 
excess by character sketches of certain functionaries of his acquaint- 
ance at Welsh Unft'ersitics. When ho embarked on a detailed 
description of the sixth or seventh, his host, who avis thinking hard 
of something else, or possibly of nothing at all, inquired with eA*ery 
outward show of interest, “ Is ho a tall man t ■' *' Yes.” " And 
correspondingly broad ? ” And on these soumambnlistio lines the 
interchange proceeded, to the complete satisfoetion, for dilYerent 
reasons, of both parties. 

Havmg once stumbled on tliis device ho did not lightly abandon 
it, and AA'hat his children irieA-erenily referred to as his sxibliminal 
conversations ” became an untailing source of delight to them, and 
to him a strong rock of dofcnce. rolitically it had its disadvantage. 
Those Avho had visited the oracle found the slulne voiceless. Hungry 
sheep looked up aud wore not fed. Journalists and politicians bad 
to contend Avith a pertinacioixs reluctance to talk politics in odd 

^ It is liarvUy to explain that (his diki not roprosont his acfoal yit'v'' 

of tho American Constitution, though it c.-in scarcely ho said to haw had in him a 
vrltolodu'arlod admirer. 1 romemlvr his tomarhing that one of its r-o,hvmuv 
features its violatien of that ,«e;\n«t:en dr ^'csiivs'-s M-hich it is thougld hy ^^nr,e 
of its ohampions to respect so rigidly. 
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moments or to mingle business udtb pleasure. He relegated dis- 
cussion of these matters, except for light gossip and personahties, 
to occasions dehberately marked “ political,” and those who wished 
to talk pohtics with him had to say so franldy and get an appoint- 
ment — ^if the}’’ could. 

It is not to be inferred that all his talk was of tliis order. The 
expedients indicated were emergency measm’cs against unseason- 
able “ shop ” and hea-vy conversational weather of aU lands. In 
suitable company — ^vdth John Morley, Edward Grey, Rosebery, 
Edmund Gosse, or BIr. BirreU he could, and did, discourse with easy 
competence and unforced felicity of phrase. But the notion of sitting 
down in cold blood to talk “ brilliantly ” repelled him, and his 
contributions were entirely lacking in the competitive spirit or a 
desire to shine. He let the stream follow the course marked out by 
its inherent logic or the will of others, and would do nothing to 
canalise it into a region where he could appear to advantage. What- 
ever its turns or twists his wide reading and amazingly accurate 
memory generally enabled him to say something pointed, and he 
had neither the need nor the mclination (to borrow a phrase of his 
son Raymond) to “rig the conversational market for carefully 
hoarded paradox or the wit that smells of the lamp.” 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the astonishing range 
and accuracy of his memory. The following incident (recounted by 
Mr. J. A. Spender elsewhere) exhibits its assurance and readiness, 
while showing him for once at fault in some of his conclusions. In 
the year 1898 he and Mr. Spender were guests of Lady Horner at 
MeUs Park. They were sitting on the la’wn. His eye being caught 
by a yew tree hung with small yellow blooms, Mr. Spender quoted 
the hnes ; 

“ To thee too comes the golden hour 
When flower is feeling after flower.” 

H. H. A. (interested and chaUengmg) : “ What are you quoting 
from ? ” J. A. S. : “Erom In Memoriam'' H. H. A. : “ Those 
lines are not in In Memoriam, I doubt if they are by Tennyson.” 
J. A. S. : “They are in my copy of In MemoriamJ' H. H. A. : 
“ I am certain they are not in mine ” (in a tone almost suggesting 
that J. A. S. had fabricated them). The deadlock being complete, 
the daughters of the house fetched a copy of In Memoriam, and 
somewhat to the chagrin of the Horner family, who had banked on 
H. H. A.’s infalHbmty, there were the disputed lines. H. H. A. : 

I am q'uite certain those lines are not in my copy.” Both dis- 
putants were right. In my father’s copy, which was of the 19th 
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(1867) edition, tlie lines do not appear : in Mr. Spender’s, whicli was 
an edition of 1870 or later, they do. It seems tliat Tennyson felt 
he had stressed too strongly the barren qualities of the yew in 
Section 2 of In Memoriam, implying even that it did not flower ; 
and had inserted the additional stanzas (Section 39) from which 
Mr. Spender quoted by way of making amends to the tree he had 
slighted and of rehabilitating himself as a naturalist. 

Entirely familiar with the main currents of hterature and history, 
he was especially attracted by their remoter pools and eddies. 
From these he collected an extraordinary farrago of quaint scraps 
of information, whimsical dicta and other literary driftwood, 
recording the results of his research on slips of paper or in the margins 
or blank pages of boolm. A note-book which he seems to have kept 
when an undergraduate (it is dated 1871) contains not a few of these. 
Sandwiched there between a summary of Goethe’s theory of colour 
and a mass of comparative statistics about Belgian, Swiss, and 
German agriculture (heaven Imows why he wished to remember the 
number of horned cattle in the Canton of Vaud), is a note to the 
effect that Frynne, the Caroline satirist whose ears were cut off in 
1637, had had them cut off some years previously and sewn oh again. 
From this one passes to a remark of Joseph de Maistre to Madame 
de Stael about the English Church : “ Eh bien, oui madame, je 
conviendrai qu’eUe est parmi les Eglises protestantes ce qu’est 
I’orang-outang parmi les singes.” The minor problems of literature 
fascinated him. They were the theme of innumerable questions 
which he posed to his family and which they sometimes disappointed 
him by answering correctly. Many readers of Hamlet know, or 
think they know, why on the death of the old King the cro\vn did 
not automatically devolve on the Prince, but went, apparently 
without a cowp d’etat, to his uncle. But how many readers of Pride 
and Prejudice can lay their hands on the meagre clues wliich the book 
affords to the Christian name of Mr. Darcy ? Where does Jane 
Austen mention baseball ? Is there an}?- foundation for the theoiy 
that Henry VIII’s main reason for executing Aime Boleyn was her 
habit of eating biscuits in bed ? How many equestrian statues are 
there in the world ? What was the name, date, and nationality of 
the respective inventors of (a) foie gras ; (b) acrostics ? Ufliat, pre- 
cisely, is the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception ? (It was 
surprising how many runners fell at this fence.) He would expend 
tireless pains in exposing a misquotation or tracking a con-cct one 
to some unsuspected lair. In one instance at least he succeeded in 
killing both birds with one stone. Few jieoplo know that the familiar 
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“ tag,” “ Tempora mutantur : nos et mntamur in ilii?,” otic 
read “ Omnia mutantur,” and is tiie product, not of t!;c 
Muse, but of a seventeenth, century UTiter called Borhoniu'^. 
was delighted to find that even tlie triple brass of his friend I’lod 
Gilbert Murray’s scholarship disclosed here a joint, ])o< nr 
know who coined the phrase, “Quern dcus vult pcrdore, 

dementat ? ” This he himself could never discover, Jt i- rc r; 
not classical 

He devoted a good deal of research to the gen^u’-' of 
catchwords. The origin of “three acres and a cow" i/ir.- 
unexpectedly, to Mill’s Political Ecommy. flliat i- t' r 
tte egression, “ bag and baggage ’’ ! Witb the holpli iCf- 
Mr Desmond McCarthy he embarked on an c,rgc. ol.- r:. V.' 
and baggagers ” before Gladstone, and w.is ■■ . . 

covery that Ohyer Cromwell employed the -A 

Lenthall, Speaker, on 26 th October, 1049 . purtii- r'-' v'- - i ' 
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CoTiolanus, and even in a TinUfiooi /> • * 

Bussell years before the Treaty™ Mb, ""'jc ' ' 
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Acomprehensiyebstofnolitim? , .■^“’oM^'Orii,-.'. ;,r 
wordhe detested) with ^ • 

end of his book, Fifty rm of p®,?™''®-”® ’ ■:■ ■■ ■ . 

But while curioiles 7 Z 
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squeamisli and left Mm weary. “ The same old thing,” he would say, 
with a contemptuous sniff, “ a triangle in a hothouse.” 

in 

His relations with Ms family were so much of the essence of him 
that some allusion to its atmosphere and personnel can hardly be 
avoided. 

Its ethos was in some ways unusual. Between its members (or 
many of them, for tMs does not apply to the females or to Ms second 
family) there was an unwritten taboo against emotional demon- 
strativeness even of the mildest order, and the ordinary exchanges 
of family life were often overlaid with a veneer of detachment wMch 
might even be mistaken for dislike. Between Ra5nnond in par- 
ticular (whose reserve was sometimes misread as inhumanity) and 
Ms brothers, so harmless an act as that of shaking hands was success- 
fully evaded for years at a stretch for fear the gesture might be 
construed as evidence of more mutual regard than they cared to 
own to in public. Indeed, a more or less rigid etiquette of mutual 
indifference, or even invective established itself between Mm and 
them, and in some degree between them and each other, any depar- 
ture from wMch would have embarrassed them and incurred resent- 
ment as a breach of the canons of good taste, or at least of the 
common incivilities due from one Asquith to another. Raymond’s 
first comment at the age of two, on hearing of the birth of his 
brother Herbert was, “ Can Bertie tMnk ? ” And he spent much 
time in later life in elaborating the grounds of tMs early scepticism. 
News that the writer of these lines had been fortunate enough, hko 
Ms father and Mmself, to gain the first Balhol scholarsMp, drew from 
Raymond the genuinely amazed query : “ Who was second ? ” 
and was moreover the occasion of the first and only letter I received 
from Mm. It was as follows ; 

Deab Cybil, 

Fancy you being as clever as — 

Raymond ! 

TMs communication, imsuUied by any mawkish effusion, left the 
austerity of our relations intact. Nor is it easy to forgot the ex- 
pression of nausea vdth which, having risen courteously in an ill-ht 
room to welcome what he supposed to be a stranger, ho discovered 
that he had been unwittingly polite to his brother Arthur. Notwith- 
standing their cool and casual contacts, the family as a whole wcro 
united by a powerful freemasonry, and its members would oven on 
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occasion furtively fight each other’s battles : but a horror of 
emotional nudism led them to clothe their mutual appreciation with 
a semblance of judicial indifference, and to deny it all ordinary 
expression. 

It is rmcertain whether the head of the family communicated this 
spirit to his offspring or absorbed it from them ; but he often 
exhibited a seeming aloofness hardly less marked, an almost startling 
neutrahty in matters in which it would have been human to expect 
some friendly bias. Thus he was often heard to defend a family 
with which he had close ties from the suggestion of Semitic ancestry 
by asserting that they more probably had black blood. And “ You 
won’t find a greater bar than X ” (someone near and dear to him) 
was uttered in a tone of affectionate musing admiration, or even 
with the air of one claiming an honourable distinction for a- candidate 
from whom it had been unfairly withheld. Such claims as this were 
often pressed in the embarrassed presence of their beneficiary, who 
sat by, eyeing with some distaste the sordid laurels with which this 
strange champion was at such pains to crown him. 

Very ordinary transactions were inclined to make him unreason- 
ably shy. The act for instance of giving money to his children, was 
performed with a painfully guilty expression of countenance and an 
averted eye, and often followed by a hurried flight from the room. 
But though he suffered from an intense emotional pudeur, and 
anything him gush froze him into an embarrassed curtness, the 
ramparts of his reserve were by no means impregnable. He himself 
would perhaps have wished them lower and was sometimes glad to 
find his defences forced or circumvented. To women especially, he 
let down the drawbridge, and allowed “ a timely utterance ” to give 
the repressed instincts of a fundamentally emotional nature rehef. 
Margot, Violet, and the youngest members of the family in their 
separate ways ministered to this side of him. But he was never 
left in doubt about the feeling, whether articulate or masked by an 
off-hand manner or muted by gene, which his family entertained for 
him or the place he occupied in their hearts. One and aU they felt 
for him a love and admiration which knew neither hmit nor quafifica- . 
tion, and was reserved, in its special quahty and degree, for him 
and for him alone. Any sHght to him blew their judicial airs to the 
winds, and it did not, need the persistent, and in some respects, 
infamous detraction which he suffered in his later years to rally them 
behind him in a ferocious unanimity of resentment and counter- 
attack. He, with the gesture of Caesar when attacked by Brutus, 
might scorn self-defence and wrap himself in an impenetrable disdain. 
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Sucli qmxotry exasperated them and they foimd deep satisfaction 
in the withering and finely articulate onslaught with which his 
daughter Violet fell upon his enemies at Paisley and said for him 
some of the things he could never be induced to say for himself. 

He, on his side, where his family were concerned, was a confirmed 
and unblushing partisan. His enthusiasm for Margot’s Autobio- 
graphy (which did not need the excuse of partisanship) knew no 
bounds, and was attested by the thoroughness with which he scoured 
the reviews for favourable comment and the resounding anathemas 
which he heaped on those who thought they had detected blemishes 
in the magnum opus. 

The place which Margot fiUed in his life has already been touched 
on, and no one who has read her books or his letters needs any 
enhghtenment as to its sovereign character. The “ higher unity,” 
in Hegelian phrase, which subsumed natures so disparate was 
paradoxical, but sohd, potent and enduring. His foursquare, massive 
physique, suggesting the rock of Gibraltar, contrasted no less sharply 
with her tenuous frame and darting, dragon-fly movement, than 
did the quality and method of their two minds. He hewed liis 
way with clean laborious strokes to the heart of a problem ; she 
abjured logic and attained truth — or error — with a single hawk-like 
swoop of divination. As with the hawk, the result was hit or miss, 
seldom anything between the two ; but her percentage of liits was 
a standing grievance to those who dismiss feminine intuition as an 
exploded myth. While accuracy was an iron law of his nature, 
candour and a truthful intention was more characteristic of hers 
than a pedestrian exactitude m matters of fact. But the rehsli 
which he derived from her accoimt of an episode or a transaction 
was often directly proportioned to its freedom from the cramping 
touch of history. On one occasion she had to give evidence in a 
. fashionable action at law, and Raymond was sent to the court to 
watch and report on what proved a finished performance. ” Well, 
Raymond,” was the conjugal query when he returned, “ did Slargot 
get through vdth a reasonable allowance of perjmy ? ” And tiio 
tone of the question suggested that he hoped she had not denied 
wings to her fanc3^ He revelled, as did all the family, in her unique 
gift of verbal caricature, wliich seized on the essentials of a face, a 
situation, or a character, and expressed them with an inspired 
economy of strokes. Readers of her vTitings will need example 
neither of this gift nor of other traits which have made her ns famous 
as her husband : of her consuming zest for drama and excitement 
which does not shrink fr’om the liinclight and demanded for her 
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husband pcrhai^s more of its rays than ho desired : of her vivid 
reckless candour’ of utieranco : of the strong sense of material 
values quecriy shot rvith mj'siicism and a kind of clairvo 3 ’’ance : of 
the impatient generosity to rvliich no lame dog could apiical vdtliout 
instant response : and not least of the single-minded devotion to her 
husband’s interests as she conceived them. She loved liis fi’ionds, 
hated his enemies, fouglit his battles, savoured his triumi^hs, and 
felt his reverses, as though thoj' rvere more than her ovti. 

His daughter Violet rvas the onl_y woman of his family who in his 
declared judgment possessed a first-rate masculine mind of the same 
order as Rajnnond’s. To a freakishly’' developed gift of expression, 
and a verbal memory, liardly inferior to her father’s, she adds perhaps 
the most devastating powers of ridicule of which her acquaintance 
have anj’’ experience. A being of tenacious and protective lo 5 ’’alties, 
and a born partisan, she is alwaj^s prepared to mobilise these for- 
midable gifts in defence of her friends, to whom they are worth 
many battalions ; and tlie vilification wliich her father endured 
supplied, at the Paisley by-election in 1919, a perfect occasion for 
their exorcise, Tlie dialectical prowess she there display’-cd came as 
no surprise to her faniil,y wlio had vituessed its quality, often to their 
cost, in the domestic arena ; and its enlistment in tins unexception- 
able cause was bahn to man.y an honourable scar. Her active 
political camjjaigning set the seal on the delight which her father at 
all times felt in her companionsliip. She possessed the knack of 
reemmting to him an incident in the precise form in w'liich it would 
make the most intimate and telling appeal to his sense of humour. 
The story was built up from imiocent foundations into an elaborate 
pagoda of farce by the succession of deft strokes, whoso cumulative 
artistry often left him with shoulders hunched and qualdng, ahnost 
shamefaced vdth the excess of his amusement. But she possessed 
also, where he was concerned, the gift of communicative silence ; 
whereby two persons, who know each other beyond the need of 
speech, each absorb as it were through their pores the unspoken 
confidences and even the unformulated thoughts of the other. 

The children of his second family suffered from fewer inliibitions 
than those of his first, and grasped fii’mly by’’ the leaf the nettle of 
their father’s reserve. Ehzabeth, a child of formidable precocity 
and uncertain temper, mellowed later into an inexhaustible fountain 
of humour, generosity, and good nature. Ho took great pride in the 
many-sided efficiency which 'enabled her to throw off vith such 
astonishing ease, novels, plays, and poems marked by an implacable 
cleverness, to play a faultless hand of bridge while conducting three 
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conversations in as many languages, and to intervene in as many 
otLers with, a relevance which showed she had missed no word of 
them. Her brother Anthony was sixfficiently his father’s son to van 
a Balliol Scholarship, and sufficiently his mother’s to display perhaps 
alone of the family a streak of creative imagination; but other 
qualities are entirely his own. “ I have never known,” wrote his 
father in 1925, " nor ever shall know, a character more perfect than 
his.” 

Of his sons by his first marriage, something is said in a later 
chapter. 

T^ffiile always ready with counsel and encouragement, and willing 
to give any amount of time to their most trivial concerns, he never 
sought to uffiuence or control his children in matters large or small. 
The claim to superior wisdom implied in volunteering advice was 
one that repelled him : and as a parent he may be said to have 
belonged to the Manchester school. The same policy of laisser-faire 
pervaded his finances. In his earlier years there is visible a distinct 
vein of thrift and foresight quahfied by a wise adventurousness in 
big decisions : but during the greater part of his life he was in 
money matters generous and unworldly to the point of improvidence. 
But if his finances were haphazard and marked by a sort of fatalism, 
he was personally frugal, seldom buying for himself anything more 
expensive than a detective novel from a bookstall, or demanding 
anything in the w'ay of comfort beyond a plate of cold beef. Un- 
questionably politics impoverished him. If he had stuck to the Bar 
as a whole timer, he might have amassed a very comfortable fortune. 
The prospect of Office in December 1905 caused him to return a 
brief of ten thousand guineas, and politics thenceforward claimed 
him to the exclusion of the profession by which he earned his bread. 
Tales of a large fortime invested in Krupps were among the more 
fantastic legends circulated during the War. The answer, if one is 
still needed, to such suggestions is that we see him at the age of 
over seventy, writing books against time to make both ends meet : 
that he died poor, and that he would have died poorer still if generous 
friends — ^not all of one pohtical party — ^had not in the last year of 
his life collected a sufficient fund to spare him the continued 
exertions of a literary conscript. 


IV 


Of most jibople after their death it is possible to recall some pose < 
setting in wiiich they appear most completely themselves. I'^ 
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images among many recur to momoiy in connection with tlio subject 
of this book. Ho is scon, round about 1907 working at his writing- 
desk in the library of 20 Cavendish Sq[nare. I\Iahogany doors gleam 
daiidy beyond tho circle illuminated by his reading-lamp. Two tall 
red leather chairs stand before a fire of ship’s timbers whoso red 
glow and la7y blue flames are mildl}^ reflected by steel flredogs. 
Books, half scon, lino tho walls, a small company, but all read, 
remembered, and their contents marshalled in tlio massive head of 
the figure at the VTiting-tablc. An aura of pipe and pouch hangs in 
the air, and tho silence is only broken by tho click of tho logs and 
tho scratch of a quill. The cool, solid Georgian dignit}’’ of the room 
reflects faithfull}^ the character, the contained activity and unflurried 
absorption of its occupant. 

Or again, reaching forward some j^ears, one recreates him in 
imagination sitting at the head of a long table of guests at Archer- 
field or at Walmer. Tho clash and din of tallc, in wliich the deep 
resonance of his voice joins from time to time, washes around and 
yet somehow below him. Ho seems to simvey it from an eminence, 
above the reach of care or the impulse of competition : invulnerable 
and serene, yet critical and appraising : and there radiates from him 
an indescribable glow, an almost visible effluence of well-being, of 
geniality, of tolerance, or appreciation, of amusement, and of good- 
vdll. 


CHAPTER XVni 


AN ARDUOUS SESSION 

Hopes and fears — ^The Party meeting — The Licensing Bill and its reception — ^King 
Edward’s advice to Lord Lansdowne — The Bill rejected in the House of Lor^ 
— ^Asqmth’s third Budget — Inception of Old Age Pensions — ^Tho Education 
Question again — ^The two Bills — ^Asquith’s efforts for peace and their failure— 
The Eucharistic Congress and Lord Bipon’s resignation — ^Tlie salvage of the 
Session — ^A gloomy outlook — ^Asquith’s success as Leader. J. A. S. 

When lilr. Morley said of Asquith’s appointment as Prime j\Iinister 
that there could be no thought of anything else, he expressed the 
universal opinion in the Liberal Party and in the coxmtry. Asquith 
never strove for any prize ; his prizes feU to him by general consent, 
and for the highest as for aU others he -was vithout rivals or com- 
petitors, Prom the time that Campbell-Bannerman seemed likely 
to pass from the scene, no other name was mentioned or dreamt of. 
But though his inevitableness was thus recognised, there were 
misgivings which were by no means confined to the jealous or the 
hostile. In the previous two years Campbell-Bannerman had had 
a great and unexpected parliamentary success, and not a few 
believed that he alone held the secret of preserving the unity of the 
vast and unwieldy party with its diverse sections and shades of 
opinions which supported the Government in the House of Commons, 
Even before Campbell-Bannerman’s departure the pendulum had 
begun to swing back in the country, and Asquith, with his colder 
temperament and more academic ways, was thought to be the lasfc 
man to check it or give it the reverse impulse. There was also some 
murmuring among the radicals at what they thought to be the 
change in the balance of the Government. With Campbell-Banner- 
man on top, they had taken for granted that the tendencies which 
they most disHlced in Foreign and Imperial affairs ivoukl be held 
in check, but %vith Asquith as Prime jMinister, Grey as Foreign 
Secretary, and Haldane at the War OiBSce, the Liberal Imperialists 
seemed to have come into their Kingdom, and a revival 
of the old disputes about foreign policy was gloomily pf®* 
dieted. Li April 190S man3’ were heard to sj’mpathise with the 

22s 
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new* Prime jMimster for the bad luck wliich had brought him to the 1008 
liighest iilaco at the untimely’’ moment -svlieii reaction from the ^ 
unj)recedented triumxdi of 190G was certain and inevitable, and when 
schisms and dift'crcnccs wore onlj' too lilcoly to go hand in hand with 
declining fortunes. Scarcely’' an^yono at that moment would have 
thought it possible that he Avould hold his olTico continuously and 
without serious challenge for nearly nine years. 

It was in those days part of the ritual of succession to the highest 
office that the new leader should present liimself as soon as possible 
to his suxDportei’S in Parliament and receive a vote of confidence at 
their hands. This ceremony was duly performed at the Reform 
Club on 30th April, when Asquith made his first sjiccch as Prime 
Sliiiister and leader of the part 3 ^ He spoko briefly and modestly, 
first paying tribute to his predecessor, then in a few sentences 
touching on the cliicf questions of the horn*. Free Trade, Education, 
the Licensing BiU, Old Age Pensions. Sxrealdng even bettor than 
he Imew, he said : 

“ There is a lot of counlrj’’ still to traverse, steep hills to climb, stiff 
fences to take, deep and even turbulent streams to cross before wo come 
to the end of our journey, but wo Icnow where we are going, and wo shall 
not lose om: way.” 

In a closing passage he defined his own political faith : 

. ” I do not come hero to preach a new gospel. Tlic old gospel is good 
enough for me, and I believe for you also. I liave been a Liberal all my 
life — ^from the very first time that I could ever think about politics — and 
a liberal I mean to remain to the end. I am a Liberal and yoJi are 
Liberals, I believe for the same reason. Why ? Because we find in 
Liberal aims a true ideal, and in the Liberal Party the most potent 
instrument both for maintaining all that is good and fruitful in what we 
have inherited from the past, and what is a still more important matter, 
in securing for om’ people, for all classes of om people, a wider outlook, 
a more even level of opportunity, and for each and for all a richer and a 
fuller corporate life.” 

The resolution proposed on this occasion gave him special pleasure, 
for it was drawn up by Mr. John Morley, and bears the impress of 
his style : 

“ That this meeting of representatives of the Liberal Party in Parlia- 
ment and the country most warmly welcomes the Right Hon. H. H. 
Asquith on his accession to the high post of First Minister to the Crown ; 
expresses its ardent confidence that his strong sense in cotmcil, power in 
debate and consummate mastery of all the habit and practice of public 
business are destined to carry triumphantly forward the good causes to 
which the Liberal Party is committed, and the solid principles which it 
exists to apply and enforce ; and it assmes him and the Government of 
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the unbroken continuance of loyal, steadfast, and zealous support in the 
many stout battles for the common good that now, as always, confront the 
Liberal army and its leaders.” 

Asguith was soon launched on the deep and turbulent stream ” 
which he had seen in front of him when he spoke at the Reform Club. 
When he became Prime Minister he was preparing his Budget, and 
had introduced and obtained a first reading for the Licensing Bill 
which was to be one of the capital measures of the coming session. 
This Bill proposed a reduction of licences by about one-third of the 
total number over a period of fourteen years, during which com- 
pensation provided by a levy on the trade was to be paid for the 
hcences extinguished. At the end of fourteen years compensation 
was to cease, and local option was to come into play either for pro- 
hibition or for the limitation of nmnbers. In the meantime the 
granting of new licences, which in no case were to bring the numbers 
beyond the scheduled scale for each parish or area, might be pro- 
hibited by local option. Drastic reduction of public-houses, re- 
establishment of the theory that the licence was an annual permit 
to sen drink which could be revoked without compensation b}^ the 
authority which gave it, and on this basis the establishment of local 
option after a period of delay were, in brief, the objects of this 
measure. 

Though the objects were simple enough, the details were volumin- 
ous and intricate. Asquith had devoted a great deal of labour to 
them in 1907 and the early weeks of 1908, and Ms speech in intro- 
ducing the Bill (28th April) was a fine example of lucid and orderly 
exposition. As one of Ms hearers said, he had the air of a man 
mMdng a plain statement of simple, obvious, and universally agreed 
propositions, and proposing a remedy for admitted evils which 
ought to have astonished by its moderation. He was of course 
imder no illusion as te its reception by the other side, but the out- 
burst of wrath in the Conservative Party astonished both the public 
and the Government. The Bill was described as “ brigandage, 

“ spoliation,” “ blackmail,” “ hypocrisy ” ; and the prospect of the 
facilities for drinking being curtailed kindled heat and wrath aud 
moral indignation to a Mgher intensity than any proposal yet made 
by the Government. It was said that all property was endangcreo 
if the publican’s expectation that Ms licence would be renewed wa- 
not treated as sacrosanct and indestructible. A Bishop deew^^ 
that “ the licensing system rested on sometMng wMch sliould be 
better than any freehold — ^that is the goodwill of the State. 

' Tlio Bishop of Manchester in a letter to T/iC Times, 21st March, ISOS. 
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Brewery debenture holders assembled in the Cannon Street Hotel 1908 
protested against the attack on “ the savings of the pco])lo ” GO-GO 
assumed to be invested in brewery shares. 

Asquith was wilhng to make certain concessions if they would liavo 
disarmed his critics, but it was clear from the begimhng that the 
Bill was doomed. It was passed on its second reading in the House 
of Commons (4th May) by a majority of. 246, and carried through 
Committee in the Autumn Session substantially unaltered. Then 
on 28th November it went to the House of Lords, where after three 
days’ debate it was rejected on its second reading by a majority of 
272 to 96. Its fate had, in fact, been decided at a party meeting 
of peers at Lansdowne House, where a small but influential minority, 
which included Lord St. Ald%vyn, Lord Cromer, Lord Milner, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord Lytton was overborne by an over- 
whelming majority of Conservative peers, who would hear of nothing 
but summary rejection on second reading. Lord Lansdowne’s 
biographer says that the arguments which most influenced the 
majority were that “ any important amendments would be treated 
by the Commons as a breach of privilege, and the conviction that an 
early collision between the two Houses had become inevitable/’ 

But it was rumoured at the time that “ the Trade ” had threatened 


to reconsider its immemorial support of the Tory PaHy if any sort 
of respect was shown to this measure by the House of Lords. 

King Edward had for many months past watched the proceedings 
of the House of Lords with misgiving, and with Asquith’s Imow'-- 
ledge and approval he had endeavoured to persuade Lord Lansdowne 
that to attempt to amend the Bill in Committee would he a far 
wiser course than to reject it on second reading. It appears from a 
Memorandum published in Lord Lansdowne’s Lifei that the Kinu 
saw Lord Lansdowne on 12tb October, and expressed the fear that 
“ if the attitude of the Peers was such as to suggest the idea that 
they were obstructing an attempt to deal with the evils of intemper- 
ance, the House of Lords would suffer seriously in popuJaritv ” He 
added that he was speaking with the kuowdedgo of the Prime 
Minister, and that he “bad reason to know that his Mim'sters were 
ready to make considerable concessions to the Opposition, notably 
regard to the time limit, which they would, he thought, extend to 
twenty or twenty-one years, if pressed to do so ” Though 

J'n ***? 

topeot the BJl, ,t seem Airly evident from the rest effjS' 
that to om mod MS made vp to this oourso even at l>'•‘ 


^ Pages 3C8-9. 
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date. I said that it appeared to me important that 'sve siLould deal 
n-ith the Bill in a mamier rrliicli conld not be mismideistood,. and 
that there naas some danger of such a nnsimdexstandmg if rre 
accepted the principle of the Bill and inTolred onrssiT-es in a eoii- 
trorersT orer matters of detail.'- This nars on lilth Octoher, trro 
daps before the Bill entered the Committee stage hi the House of 
Commons. The action of the Lords eertainlT nns not misnnder- 
stood : it added heaTilv to the score winch the Commons were 
pxcsentlv to settle ndth the Peers. But for the time being the Con- 
servative Fartv ivere bnoved up bv their success in either winning 
seats or reducin? liberal maiorities at bv-elections. and it was their 
all but imanimous belief that the Lords had done a hig'iilv popular 
thing in rejecting the BiU. 


u 

On 7th Mav Asquith mtrodiiced his tliird and last- Budget. It 
was Hs own handiwork and he p'rosented it himself, though bv this 
time he had ceased to be Chancehox of the Exchequer. He regarvied 
it with a certain pride as the garnered result of the prudent finance 
wliich in the p’revious two veais had reduced debt on an unpre- 
cedented scale, and at the same time built up revenue to the point 
which left a considerable margin for social reform, and especially 
Old Ago Fensions, which he now had the satisfection of seeing 
Svafely established. There was a realised surplus of £4.726.000 for 
the year 1007-100S, and an estimated surplus for the follovirg 
vear on the same basis of taxation of £4.001.000, The Old Aire 
Fensions scheme shortly to be iutxoduc-ed was estimated to cost 
£2.240,000 in the first year, and to momit up to £6,000.000 or mere 
in the next two years, and it had been generally expected that vur. 
this p>ro$pect in view there would be no leductioii of taxation in t ::e 
comintr vear. Asquith decided otherwise, thourh perhaps r.e: 
without some misgivings. Ho believed that- the prospect ct expar.a- 
ing revenue iu the next few years wus good enough to ju-stiiy a 
reduct.iou of the sugar tax Lom 4s. 2d. to Is. iOd. per ewt at a or?' 
to the Exchequer of £6.400,000, and wet leave enough in h.tna ter 
the financing of old age pensions in the coming year. In the ever, 
this remission had serious consequences, for the large new cemanas 
for the Haw. winch came in before the next Bndqet. tq-se: t.a? 

*■ * .iv > 

calculation and made impemtive the search for new sources v. 
taxation winch preoipitetted tlie great str.tggle of 1060. 

But in 31av 1006 there were no si-ms of this comir.q storm, rtu- 
Asquith's last Budget vns receivc-d with general applause, 
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foundations seemed to have been securely laid for old age pensions ; 
sugar was immediately a farthing a pomid cheaper ; there were 
general congratulations on the soundness of the national finance 
and the self-regarding prudence which had enabled debt to be 
reduced at the rate of fourteen or fifteen millions a year out of 
taxation. On 27th May he introduced the Old Age Pensions Bill. 
It was, as he told the Edng, a “ modest and tentative ” measure. 
It gave (in its final form) 5s. a week to persons of the age of seventy 
who had not more than £21 a year or 8s. a week of their own, and 
smaller sums on a sliding scale down to Is. to those who had not 
more than £31 10s. a year, or from 11s. to 12s. a week, with dis- 
qualifications for paupers or habitual ne’er-do-weels. It was carried 
through both Houses before the end of July, the attitude of the 
Opposition being in general that of shaking their heads over a costly 
and dangerous experiment which they were not prepared either to 
approve or to run the risk of opposing. When it reached the Lords, 
Lord Lansdowne said that the “ arguments seemed to him conclusive 
against it,” but that he feared the misrepresentation which would 
follow if the Lords gave effect to that view. Lord Rosebery thought 
that a “ scheme so prodigal of expenditure ” might be “ dealing a 
blow at the Empire which might be almost mortal.” In the end the 
Lords made certain amendments in Committee (including one for 
hmiting the duration of the Bill to seven years) which the Speaker 
ruled out as breaches of the Commons privilege in deahng with 
conditions imder which money should be spent. The time had not 
yet come when the Lords were ready to challenge the prerogative 
of the Commons in this sphere, and after registering their protest in 
a solemn resolution, they submitted. The Bill was hotly criticised 
by Labour members as ungenerous and inadequate, and Asquith 
throughout took the line that it was only a first step in the general 
handling of the poverty problem, through sickness and unemploy- 
ment insurance and the reform of the Poor Law which the 
Government had in view. Merely as a first step it was immediately 
an enormous boon to half a million old people, and to the end of his 
life Asquith took a special pride in having blazed this trail. 


1908 
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The interminable education question occupied a considerable part 
of the session and involved the Prime Minister in incessant and fruit- 
less negotiations between Nonconformists and Churchmen. There 
was Bill No. 1 introduced on 24th Pebruary by klr. McKenna, who 
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was then President of the Board of Education, and Bill No. 2 intro- 
duced by his successor, Mr. Runciman, on 26th November. The 
first tried the simple solution of maldng Council Schools the only 
schools which children could be compelled to attend and the only 
schools receiving rate aid. Thus in single-school parishes there were 
to be none but Council Schools, but in these the denominations were 
to have special facilities for giving their ovm kind of religious 
instruction. For non-provided schools generally there was, as 
compensation for the loss of rate-aid, to be an increased Exchequer 
grant which would all but cover the cost of maintenance. The Bill 
was put down as a basis for discussion, but with an intimation that 
it would not be proceeded wdth till later in the session. If anyone 
supposed that it would afford common ground, he was soon un- 
deceived. Nonconformists thought it too generous to Churchmen ; 
Churchmen and Roman Catholics would have none of it. Mx. 
Balfour denounced it in unmeasured terms. “ You sacrifice educa- 
tion absolutely,” he told the Government, ” to the violence of your 
reh'gious prejudice, and to the desire to injure a Church 'to which 
you do not belong.” The Bishop of Manchester said that ” as a 
specimen of class legislation, of unscrupulous rapacity, and of 
religious intolerance in the twentieth century, the Bill would deserve 
a place in liistorical archives by the side of racks, thumbscrews, 
boots, and other engines of torture.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, however, had shown a more 
conciliatory spirit, and in November Mr. Rmiciman reported to the 
Cabinet that negotiations with him and the Nonconformist leaders 
had revealed “ a general agreement among moderate men in both 
camps.” Bill No. 2 accordingly proceeded on what at long last was 
thought or hoped to bo agreed ground. Like its predecessor it cut 
oft tlie non-provided schools from rate aid and made them dependent 
on the Exehequer grant, but it permitted denominational teaching 
in Council Schools on two mornings a week for each cliild, provided 
such teaching "was asked for by the parents, arranged for by the 
denomination and its cost not borne by the Education Authority. 
Assistant teachers w^ore permitted to volunteer for such teaching, 
but not head teachers except the existing head teachers in sciiools 
wduch became Council Schools by being transferred under the Act. 
As in the previous BiU, all schools in single-school parishc.s were 
automatically to become Council Schools, and in all Council Schoob 
the “ simple Bible teaching ” under the Cowper-Teraplc Clause was 
to continuo as before. 

Asquith himself pla5’cd an active part in the negotiations whic i 
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looked at tke question from a purely educational point of view 
were on tke whole relieved that Churchmen had not seized this 
opportumty to obtain a permanent right of entry into the Council 
Schools. 


rv 

The autumn of this year was marked by an incident which gave 
Asquith no little pain and trouble, since it involved a colleague 
whom he held in the highest respect. As part of the Eucharistic 
Congress which was being held in London this year it was proposed 
to hold a solemn procession in which the Host was to be carried 
through the streets with a great company of Chmnh dignitaries and 
priests in their vestments attenduig. There was no doubt that this 
was contrary to the Catholic Emancipation Act, but the Archbishop 
of Westminster had communicated with the Chief Commissioner of 
Police a month before the time fixed and had obtained his sanction 
on the ground that the law had been waived on at least two previous 
occasions and might therefore be regarded as obsolete. 

The two previous occasions were minor incidents which did not 
come to the knowledge of the public, but the Eucharistic Procession 
now proposed was to be on a great and imposing scale, and a mdo 
advertisement was given to it. This evoked a stormy protest in all 
parts of the country, and, as the day approached, it became evident 
that there would be a very undesirable uproar, and even some risk 
of disorder, if the idea of carrying the Host in procession were per- 
sisted in. Asquith came into the business late in the day, but when 
the facts were brought to his notice he at once decided that tlio 
Archbishop must be asked to change his plans so as to bring them 
into conformity udth the law. 

But it was most desirable that this should be done privately and 
discreetly, and he therefore appealed to Lord Ripon, the one Roman 
Catholic member of the Cabinet, to act as his intermediary with the 
Archbishop. It was a painful and embarrassing mission, for there 
were now only four days to the date fixed for the Procession, and the 
Archbishop, who had acted with perfect correctness, had every right 
to complain at the withdrawal at tho last moment of the permission 
which he had sought and obtained from tho Chief Commissioner of 
Police. Lord Ripon nevertheless very honourably undertook it, and 
at his instance tho Archbishop made tho changes necessary to hnng 
his plans within tho law. 

But Lord Ripon was a man of sensitive conscience, and thong i 
he agreed uith Asquith that tho risk of bitterness and disoricr 
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Blioiild at all cost bo avoided on so solemn an orf-a' i'<n, be f' li < 1 * « 
could not remain a member of a Government wbieb hnd iu.p-/ • '! ^ hi 
disability upon his Church. Accordingly Itc reid in hi' igr/it ion, 
and could not bo x)crsuadcd to withdraw it., tlioiig!), v. ill) gr/ 
forbearance, ho vas content that the reason publicly n> 
should bo that of failing health. Tho circumslanccs an.! fully ri-luk d 
in his Life, and Asquith vas al\vay.s n-arm in nclniowlcdgment of t lie 
dignity and uprightness nith vhich he acted on this ns indeed on all 
occasions in his long and honourable career. 

Asquith’s comment on the incident i.s contained in a letter to 
]\Ir. Herbert Gladstone, -who vas then Home Secretary, and vlmsc 
absence in Scotland -svhen the WTong decision was taken had been 
one of the causes of the trouble : 


Asquilh lo Mr. Jlcrhcrt OlacUhuc. 

10 Lovning St. 

Sepf. JG, J.OOS. 

I quite agree viih you that the weak point is the delay. Henry* ought 
to have seen at once that this was quite a different, thing in seale ami 
importance from the trumpery functions wlncli Jiavc been winhv'd at 
for 3 'cars. Tlie questions both of Ian* anti policy couUl ihcu have been 
carefully considered. As it was, we were liurriecl into a eonna.', and there 
was the appearance of suddenly witbtham'ng a pcnnl^.'-ion which laid 
been deliberately given. 

But I am quite sure that, given the comlifioiiP, the right thing wa-{ 
done in the right way. It was clearly wise and court eon to give the 
Archbishop, in the first instance, the opportunity of rjxintuucou'^Jy njul 
^vithout pressure cutting out the illegal cJenicntx. 

If the procession in its contemplated form had hey.-'n nlhurd to 
place, there would have been such an uproar as !ve have not wit Uf, 
for many a day. My letter hag amply proves that. 

Meanwhile, Eipon, vvho is furious at ihouhob ihhnr, hm tenth.r., i i •. 
resignation. (Sept, 16, 1903.) ' ^ 


Lord Ripon survived his ivsignntion hy only nine mondm- j/,v 
public life had bridged n long space in JhHish historv. ami •W/in'th 
had taken special pride in the fact that Jm bad in* hi • f ] ' / 
Minister who bad eerred as Sccrciarv for liar iti I ntri t “ 
last Admimstration. 

Another personal incident of this year rcquiix-d all 
and tact. * ‘ 

Shortly before Parhainent rose (17ih December) 

Secretaij of State for India ini rod need into the JJou<e 
scheme for the reform of the Govennneut of India, 

^ SirEJrani J/rao’, Chid Conn,,,-. Piomr vf 
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A V 55 -56 Morley-Mmto Reforms ’’ (Lord ]\Imto 

” being the Viceroy upon whom it fell to administer this measure). 
Judged by the standard of subsequent concessions and demands, 
this may seem but a modest measure ; but by bringing Indians mto 
the Governor-General’s Council, by setting up Executive Councils 
for the Provinces with elective members, and by opening the door 
to public debate and criticism of the Administration on these 
Councils, it broke new ground in a manner that was thought daring 
and original in the year 1908, and evoked strong opposition from the 
old school of adiniiiistrators and their friends in Parliament. So 
important was this proposal considered that the House of Commons 
took umbrage at its being introduced first in the House of Lords, and 
loudly demanded that there should be at least a simultaneous state- 
ment in the House of Commons. Asquith conceded this without 
dreaming that there could be any objection to it, but with very 
untoward results, as the following letter shows : 


Asquith to Lord MorUy. 


10 Downing Steeet, S.W. 


My deae Moeley, 


Dec. 15, 1908. 


I need not tell you that I have read your letter with very real 
concern, and that I earnestly hope you will reconsider the conclusion 
of it. 

We should have had a motion for the adjournment of the House 
(which the Speaker would have granted) last night, with a most perniciovs 
debate, if I had refused to make any concession. 

I accordingly consulted Buchanan, and he agreed with mo that to 
avert this mischief it would be well to promise that some statement 
should be made in our House the same night as yours. There would of 
course be no debate, and what we contemplated was a somewhat elongated 
answer to a question, containing in Buchanan’s language, a bald and 
“ jejune ” outline or catalogue of what was to be proposed. 

This would in no way prejudice, or enter into any competition uitb, 
yoxu presentation of the whole case. 

We intended to choose, and I believe did choose, the less of two evil?- 
You realise, of course, that the H. of Commons (not only the gioup ol 
“ geese ”) is exceptionally sensitive just now, , 

If you still, on full consideration, thinlc that the course^ suggest" 
w'ould in any way interfere with your ovm plan, or be prejudicial to iiiO 
interests of India, pray say so, and I will tell the House of Common^ 
they must wait. ^ 

Yoiu resignation at such a moment and on such a ground is a tauig 
which I cannot bring myself to thinlc of. 

Yours alwaySj 
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Lord Morley was appeased, and his Under-Secretary, Mr. 1908 
Bnchanan, gave the House of Commons a “ bald and jejune outline ” 
of what his Chief was developing in a stately and eloquent speech in 
the House of Lords. It was nevertheless an awkward business, and 
there was a moment when it seemed as if the whole great scheme 
might be wrecked on the point of etiquette. “ Tantaene animis 
caelestibus irae ? ” was Asquith’s comment on this and several 
similar occasions. 

V 

In addition to destroying the Licensing BiU, the House of Lords 
rejected the Scottish Small Landholders’ Bill on its second reading, 
and so defaced the Scottish Land Values BiU with amendments 
which, as Lord Halsbury admitted, were intended to “ negative the 
pinpose ” of the BiU, that the Government could do nothing but 
drop it. On the Miners’ Eight Hours BiU the situation of the Peers 
and the Trade Disputes BiU was reproduced, and the BiU escaped^ 
not because the Peers Uked it, but because the leaders of the Con- 
servative Party judged it imprudent to chaUenge organised labour 
on this issue. The Scottish Education BiU had the good fortune to 
satisfy the Peers, and in the general wreckage on this subject, it was 
something to have passed a measure wMch empowered School 
Boards to make attendance at Continuation "schools compulsory 
between the ages of 14 and 17. Another administrative rneasure of 
a useful kind was the Port of London BUI on which both Mr. Winston 
ChurchUl, who was now President of the Board of Trade, and his 
predecessor in the same office (Mr. Lloyd George), had done useful 
work. 

A session which had these measures to its credit and which had 
witnessed the inauguration of Old Age Pensions was certainly not 
barren, and legislators who had sat tiU close upon Christmas could 
not be charged with any lack of industry. But in December 1908 
Asquith reahsed that the Liberal Party was very nearly at the end 
of its resources unless it could find a way out of the impasse in which 
the House of Lords had landed it. • The Cabinet agreed that the 
rejection of the Licensing Bill was not favourable ground for a 
dissolution, but, as Asquith told the King in reporting the last 
Cabinet of the year, there was great difference of opinion among his 
colleagues as to how the next session should be occupied. Practically 
everything that could be done with the consent of the House of 

^ There^ was, however, one amendment of some importance, the exclusion of 
both windings from the computation of hours not, as the Government proposed, 
for five years, but permanently. 
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Lords Lad now been accomplisbed, and on aU the major measures of 
Liberal policy — education, temperance reform, land reform, Welsh 
Disestablishment, Irish Home Rule— the road seemed to be hope- 
lessly blocked. Judged by by-elections the cormtry was apathetic, 
and the Liberal tide had declined considerably from the high-water 
mark of 1906. Unjust as it might be, electioneerers reported that the 
Government had suffered considerably in prestige from the accept- 
ance of blows which it was unwilling or unable to resent, and its 
opponents calculated that they had only to persist in using the 
House of Lords to destroy its legislation to land it finally in discredit 
and disaster. _ 

In December 1908 few -Liberals saw any clear road through 
these troubles. There was considerable unemployment which, 
in spite of the measures that the Government had taken to deal 
with it, added to the general malaise and gave the Tariff Reformers 
the opportunity of renewing their agitation. There was nothing in 
the Liberal programme which could be relied upon to stir popular 
feeling, and some of the measures to which the Government was 
pledged, such as Welsh Disestablishment and Sickness Insurance, 
were of doubtful electioneering value, however desirable or necessary 
they might be on their merits. Pessimists predicted a crash within 
eighteen months and even optimists saw nothing ahead but a period 
of declining fortunes. Ho one foresaw that the House of Lords 
itself would provide the fighting issue. 

But though the party prospects were clouded, Asquith’s personal 
position stood high at the end of his first session as Prime I\Iinister. 

‘‘ It was with the sense not only of expectation more than satisfied 
but of pride in old friendship that I listened this afternoon,” vucte 
]\Ir. Haldane on the morning after his second reading speech on the 
Licensing Bill, “ you need not "wish ever to do better or to produce 
a deeper feeling of command in the House.” This was the general 
verdict at the end of the session. He had more than satisfied 
expectation ; he had impressed everyone by his complete command 
of the House. He seemed to rise with the same facility to every 
occasion and never to slip or trip. A week before the end of the 
session he was entertained at dinner at the National Liberal Club 
by Liberal Members of Parliament in recognition of the manner in 
which he had conducted the Licensing Bill through the House of 
Commons, and he seized the occasion to make a declaration on ibo 
subject of the House of Lords : 

“To put the thing plainlj^ the present system enables the leader of 
the party which has been defeated and repudiated by the electors at tuc 
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polls to determine through the House of Lords what shall and what 1908 
shall not be the legislation of the country. The question I want to put to 65-56 
you and to my fellow Liberals outside is this, ‘ Is this state of things to 
continue ? ’ We say that it must be brought to an end, and I invite the 
Liberal Party to-night to treat the veto of the House of Lords as the 
dominating issue in politics — the dominating issue, because in the long 
run it overshadows and absorbs every other.” (National Liberal Club, 

11th December, 1908.) 

By this time the demands for the Navy had made it evident to 
the Cabinet’ that finance was going to be the dominating question 
for the next few months, and he added — ^to the same audience — 
that “ the Budget of next year will stand at the very centre of our 
work, by which we shall stand or fall, by which certainly we shall 
be judged in the estimation both of the present and of posterity.” 

The prediction proved truer than he knew, for it was certainly not 
in his mind at that moment that the Budget and the House of Lords 
would be linked together in the dominant issue. 


I.— Q 
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CHAPTER XIX 
A STORM IN EUROPE 


A visit to Windsor — The Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis — The proposed conference — 
M. Isvolsky hr London — ^The question of the Straits — ^King Edward’s view — 
The submission of M. Isvolsliy — The Germans in shining armour — ^An tmpleasnnt 
result — ^An unfounded charge — ^King Edward and the Tsar. J.A. S. 

Mrs. Asqitith’s diary contains an amusing account of a little scene 
^ at Windsor in June 1908, when she and her husband were paying a 
visit to the King : 

“ ‘ The Page in Waiting ’ informed me that we were to join Their 
Majesties in the Castle Courtyard at 4 o’clock to motor first to the 
gardens and then to Virginia Water, where we were to have tea. On m}’’ 
arrival in the Com’tyard the Kong came up to me and said, ‘ Where is the 
Prime Minister ? ’ 

Curtseying to the ground I answered, * I am sorry, Sir, I have not seen 
him since lunch ; I fear he cannot have got your command and may have 
gone for a walk with Sir Edward Grey.’ 

His Majesty (angrily turning to his gentlemen-in -waiting, Harry 
Stonor and Seymour Portescue) : ‘ What have you done ? "Where have 
you looked for him ? Did you not give mj’’ command ? ’ 

The distracted gentlemen flew about, but I could see in a moment that 
Henry was not liliely to turn up, so I begged the King to get into his 
motor. He answered with indignation, ‘ Certainly not. I cannot start 
without the Prime lilinister, and it is only 10 minutes past 4.’ 

He looked first at his watch and then at tlie Castle clock, and fussed 
crossly about the yard. Seeing affairs at a standstill I went up to the 
Queen and said I feared there had been a scandal at Court, and that 
Henry must have eloped with one of the maids of honour. I bogged her 
to save my blushes by commanding the ICing to proceed, at which she 
walked up to him with her amazing grace, and in her charming way, 
tapping him firmly on the arm pointed with a sweeping gc.st<ure to iiis 
motor and invited Gracie Paincliffe^ and Alice Kcppel to accompany 
him : at w’hich they all di'ove off. 

I waited about anxious to motor with John IMorloy, and finally followed 
with him and Lord Gosford. "WTiilc we were deep in conversation 
Princes.s Victoria asked if she could take a Kodak of us standing together. 
(She presented each of us vuth a copy a few daj^s later.) 

1 TIio Covuiless of Lontlosborougli. 
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When Avc rcl.urnctl to the Castle we found l.liat Henrj' liad gone for 1908 
a long walk with tlic Hon. Violet Vivian, one of tlio Queen’s maids of Ago 65-60 
honour, over Avliich the King was jovial, and even eloquent.” 

Asquith was again at Windsor in November 1908 on tlic occasion 
of the visit of the Iving and Queen of Sweden. The Court is now 
buzzing with excitement about the German Emperor’s famous 
interview in the Daily Tdcgmjih, but discretion is specially enjoined 
in the lU’cscnce of the Swedish guests who are intimate with the 
Emperor. King Edward is heard inveighing against Woman 
Suffrage — to which, like his mother, he had a special antipathy — 
and he is only with great difiiculty persuaded to consent to the 
appointment of two women — ^Lady Frances Balfour and Sirs. H. J. 

Tennant — to the Roj-al Commission on the kfarriage Laws. He did 
not object to the two ladies, if ladies there had to bo, but he saw in 
theii’ appointment an alarming precedent opening wide doors to 
developments untliinkable. The lung was always aimoj^ed when 
it was reported that one of his ]\Iinisters had attended a Woman 
Suffrage demonstration, and he expressed himself as specially dis- 
pleased at ]\If . Llo3’’d George’s appearance at the Albert Hall on one 
of these occasions. 

On Gth November, 1908, ]\Ir. Balfour wrote to Lord Lausdovme : 

“ Asquith asked me to speak to him last niglit after the House rose. 

Ho was evidently extremety perturbed about the European situa- 
tion, which, in liis view, was the gravest of which we have had any 
experience since 1870.” That situation arose out of the annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary and simultaneously the 
proclamation of Independence by Bulgaria, which had been 
annomiced on Otli October. The affair was from the beg innin g 
tangled with intrigue. Isvolsky, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
and Baron d’Aehrenthal, the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
had for some time been in secret communication with each other 
about a plan for settling Ballian affairs at the expense of Turkey 
without German (or British) intervention, and part of that plan 
was the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria, with the 
opening of the “ Straits ” so as to enable Russian sliips of war 
to pass from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean as “ compensation ” 
for Russia. On 16th September the two men met at Buchlau, the 
country seat in Moravia of Count Berchtold, the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg, and discussed these questions. In 
the sequel Isvolsky maintained that he had been grossly deceived bj’’ 
d’Aehrenthal, who, contrary to their rmderstanding, rushed the 
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Austrian part of the scheme before the Russians had even begun the 
negotiations on their part. It is stiU uncertain Trhether Germany 
was informed in advance of Austria’s intended action A but in any 
case she decided to consent to it and to support her ally. 

Austria had administered, and to all intents and purposes, 
possessed, the two Provinces since the Treaty of Berlin, but their 
formal annexation had serious importance from the point of view 
of prestige, and was a heavy blow both to Russia and to the “ Young 
Turks,” who had just carried through their successful revolution 
against Abdul Hamid. Isvolsky now found himself in an embar- 
rassing position. He could not afford to reveal the facts, which 
would have shown him to have been outwitted in a not very credit- 
able transaction, and he was farther than ever fi:om obtaining the 
compensation which might have reconciled his countrymen to the 
Austrian cowp. In the meantime both Turlts and Serbs were loudly 
demanding compensation for themselves and vdth Russia backing 
the Serbs and Germany backing Austria, the situation passed 
rapidly to the danger point. 

Great Britain had no immediate interest in the status of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, but both Asquith and Grey felt very strongly 
that the tearing up of a Treaty to which all the great Powers were 
signatory, and without so much as notice to the Turks who were 
chiefly concerned, was an act which required serious notice on their 
part. There was, moreover, at that moment a strong feeling of 
sympathy with the Yoimg Turks, who seemed to have done well and 
courageously in ridding their country of the blood-stained tyranny 
of Abdul Hamid. The Government therefore decided to take a 
strong stand on the principle, and to say firmly that they would 
not recognise Austria’s action until the other Powers who were 
parties to the Treaty of Berlin were ready to do so. Sir Edward 
Grey next proposed a Conference of the Powers for the purpose of 
regiflarising the situation, obtaining compensation for Turkey and 
securing the evacuation of the Sandjak of Novi-Bazaar which 
Austria was willing to concede as a sop to the Turks. But a Con- 
ference depended on the good-will of Germany w'hich, as soon 
appeared, could by no means be taken for granted. Germany had 
now to decide between the Turks whose friendship she ardently 
desired to keep, and Austria whom she considered to be her only 
firm ally, and with whatever reluctance she foUow’cd her traditional 
course of giving her vote to Austria, w^ho desired nothing so littlo as 
to appear before a Conference. 

* For tho ovidonco on tliis subject seo Viscount Grey’s Twcnty-ftvc Years, 1, p. 151. 
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Isvolslcy Avas now in a miserable i)osition. Ho had just amved in 1908 
Paris to start his negotiations about the Straits wlien ho received a 
brief intimation from Aehrenthal that circumstances had com- 
j)eUed him to talce action vathout delay. He now found himself 
under the necessity of j)ui’suing as a solitary adventure a project 
which he had intended to vTap up as part of an all-round scheme for 
the pacification of South-east Europe. The French were benevolent 
and sympathetie, but told him that Britisli consent was an indis- 
pensable condition. Ho therefore .came to London in tlio second 
week of October, and both Asquith and Grej’’ saw liim and had long 
and searching tallcs with him. He declared himself in favom’ of the 
Conference, but as a lU'climinaiy to it, asked for a promise from us 
that we would not oppose the opening of the Straits, for which ho 
was confident he could obtain the consent of the other Powers. 

The records of these conversations have been published by Lord 
Grey,^ and are included among the British Documents. In the 
result the Cabinet decided, as Asquith reported to the ICing on 12th 
October, that M. Isvolskj’’ should bo informed “ (1) that in our 
opinion it is highly inoppoitune to raise this question at the present 
jxmeture, and (2) that pubhc opinion in Great Britain would not 
support any Government wliich, for no consideration to us, 
abandoned what has always been regarded here as a valuable 
Treaty right. The proper consideration of com’se would be that we 
and other nations should have a reciprocal right of ingress to the 
Black Sea.” 

Two days later Sir Edward Grey, after again seeing M. Isvolsky, 
reported that there were grounds for thinking that Russia might 
agree to an arrangement on this basis and said that the Russian 
Minister’s assurances, especially about the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention and the Afghan situation, were most satisfactory. But, as the 
sequel proved, the reciprocal right of ingress and egress was by no 
means what M. Isvolsky had in mind, and the British attitude 
combined with the objection of the Turks put an end to this project. 

The British Cabinet meanwhile held firmly to its view that the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina should not be recognised un til 
it was ratified by a Conference of the Powers. But by this time 
Germany was firmly behind Austria in dechning the Conference and 
sanctioning the annexation. 

In his Guildhall speech on 9th November (his first as Prime 
* Twenty-five Years, I, pp. 179-186. British Documents, Vol. V, oh. 40. 
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]\Imister), Asquith dealt fully with the situation, and said that 
though the British and the Russian Government had found them- 
selves able to approach the Near East question from the same 
pomt of view,” and though the British Government was “ in com- 
plete S 3 >^mpathy with France, who was the Ally of Russia,” it had 
been “ equally frank in its communications with Germany and 
Italy who were the Allies oY Austria.” Great Britain, he said, 
sought no diplomatic victory or advantage for herself; her object 
was to overcome the difficulties which had arisen udthout creating 
new difficulties, and thar could only be done by a poHcy which sprang 
fr’om general consent. Tinning to Germany he recalled the declara- 
tion of the Emperor, when he was the guest of the Lord Mayor in 
the previous year, that the governing purpose of his policy was the 
preservation of the peace of Euroj)e and the maintenance of good 
relations between our two iieoples. If that spirit prevailed, and if 
the other Powers cherished the same desire and intention, then he 
was confident that the clouds which for the moment darkened the 
sky, would disperse without a storm, peace would be assured, • 
existing friendships be maintained unimpaired, and the atmosphere 
all round be cleared of the vapours of suspicion and mistrust. In a 
concluding passage he defined the British attitude on aUiances and 
ententes : 

“ May I submit to j^ou and to others outside these walls, there should 
be no talk at such a time of isolation, of hostile groupings, or rival 
combinations among the Powers, those Powers who are the joint trustees 
of civilisation and of its greatest and paramount safeguard — the peace 
of the world ? Nothing will induce us in this countr}’- to falter or to fall 
short in any one of the special engagements which we have undertaken, 
to be disloj’^al or unfaithful even for a moment to the spirit of existing 
friendship. In that I feel sure that I speak the determined and unalterable 
mind of the whole country, but it is equally true of the temper of tlio 
Government and of the nation to say that we have neither animosities to 
gratify nor selfish interests to advance, and that we shall not be reluctant 
to grasp an}^ hand that is extended to us in good-will and in good faith,” 
(Guildhall, 9th November, 1908.) 


m 

The speech %vas liighty praised in aU quarters, and appeared to 
give satisfaction even in Berlin, Prince Biilow told Sir Edward 
Gosclien that ho was delighted ■with it and thought it “quite 
jierfect.”^ But it had little efiect on the course of events. For all 
their peaceful professions, the alliances stood glaring at each other, 

^ British Documents, 'V’l, No. 105. 
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and all tlio talk was of proparaf ions for war. B.y iliis time tko storm 
centred about Serbia, wbicli was making large demands for “ com- 
pensation,” both tcrriiorial and economic, with the apparent 
sux^port of Russia. Greece, too, was on the move, and desired the 
annexation of Crete, which at the moment the British Govci'inncnt 
could not abet without stultifying their principle that alterations in 
the siaim quo needed the sanction of the Powers in Conference. 
British klinistens continued to stand on their i)rojiosal to regularise 
the situation through a Conference, but strongly urged Russia not 
to encourage Serbia in her territorial demands, and said plainly 
that, if these wore joersisted in, and war ensued, they would not bo 
willing to lend Russia armed assistance. It was nevertheless in 
Asquith’s mind that any war between the Alliances Avhicli broke out 
in Eiu’ope would be likely to involve this countiy, for when ]\Ir. 
Balfour had observed that apart from the Entente, Treaty obliga- 
tions would compel us to intervene if Germany violated Belgian 
territory, he had not onl}'’ assented but “ said that the Franco- 
German frontier is now so strong that the temptation to invade 
Belgium might prove iiTCsistible.”^ 
icing Edward jileadcd for handling these questions “ from a 
European and International point of view,” which was somewhat 
in advance of the policy of his Government : 


]flOS 
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Buckxngilvm Palace. 

The ICing has read witli very gi’eat interest ]\Ir. Asquith’s report of the 
deliberation of 3’^cstcrday’s Cabinet. 

He entirely concui’s with the decision the Cabinet have come to 
respecting the question of a Conference, and of what is proposed in 
connection -with the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and wth the 
declaration of the independence of Bulgaria, 

As regards Crete, personally the ICing is most anxious that the Island 
should be handed over to Greece, and he considers llie question is in 
some way analogous to that of Sweden and Norwa3^ If some hope 
could be held out to Crete that England would endeavour to obtain the 
concurrence of the other contracting Powers to the handing over of the 
Island to Greece, the King believes that TiirliC3’- would hardly care to 
oppose the proposal, and a very thorny question could then be removed 
from European politics. 

With respect to the more important point, that of the Dardanelles the 
King is afraid that imless some hope is given to Russia that England and 
the other Powers might gi’ant the national aspirations of Russia on this 
question, Monsiem' Isvolsky will rctuni to his count r3’ a discredited 
man, and will have to resign, and it is impossible to say who his successor 
might be. The King feels that after the Russian Convention with England 
of a year ago, we are bound, if we wish to retain her friendship, to giro 

^ Life of Lord Lansdou’nc, p. 372. 
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way on tliis important point. He hopes the Cabinet are looking at this 
question from a European and International point of view, and not 
from merely a domestic one. 

Edwabd R.I. 

October ISth, 1908. 

The. International point of view was precisely what Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey believed themselves to be upholding, but they 
held it to be incompatible with the seizure of territory or abrogation 
of Treaty rights without the sanction of the Powers in Conference. 

The tension continued all through the winter, Serbia, in Sir 
Edward Grey’s words, being “ obstinate and headstrong, Austria 
haughty, hard, and stern.” In January 1909 Austria made her 
peace with the Turks by agreeing to pay an indemnity of 
£2,500,000, to consent to an increase of Turkish Customs from 
11 to 15 per cent, and to evacuate the Sandjak of Novi-Bazaar. 
But Serbia still demanded an outlet to the sea, and Austria 
threatened her with an ultimatum which, if delivered, would almost 
certainly have brought Russia to the support of Serbia. Then 
suddenly towards the end of March, Russia threw up the sponge 
and collapsed unconditionally. The short explanation^ was that 
on 21st March Prince Bulow had instructed the German Ambassador 
in St. Petersburg to inform M. Isvolsky that “ xmless Russia agreed 
to recognise the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Germany w'ould 
leave Austria-Hungary a free hand.” The meaning of this was 
unmistakable, and within a few hours the Tsar telegraphed to the 
Emperor William consenting to the annexation and expressing the 
hope that “ with God’s help war would thus be avoided.” Eighteen 
months later when on a visit to Vienna, the German Emperor 
claimed credit for having “ taken his stand in shining array at a 
grave moment by the side of their Most Gracious Sovereign.” 

It was a humiliation for Russia and an unpleasing result for both 
the British and the French Governments, which were left isolated 
with their now useless project for an International Conference to 
regularise a situation which had regularised itself thus abrupt^. 
To their astonishment British hCnisters who had done nothing 
throughout but endeavour to find a peaceful solution and to 
moderate the demands of aU the parties now found themselves 
actually charged in Germany and Austria with having fomented Iko 
war spirit. Professor Hans Uebersborger, one of the editors of 
the Austrian official publication — OesterrcicU-Ungarns AiisscnjiolW^', 
1908-1914 — ^has not scrupled to say that certain documents therein 
^ Official Gorman Documonta (Grosso Politik), Vol. 2C, No. 9100. 
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pubKshed “ show very clearly that during the Annexation Crisis 1908 
England sought to fan and not to extinguish the flames.” The 56-66 
documents referred to contain nothing but “ reports from Paris,” in 
the face of them absurd, “ that England wished to push France on 
to war, and that Clemenceau and Pichon had been told that the 
hour of revenge had come.” Others allege that King Edward 
encouraged the Turks to boycott Austrian goods, and that “ an 
intimate friend of Clemenceau’s stated in Vienna that the latter was 


annoyed because King Edward wished to give the Anglo-French 
Entente an aggressive edge against Germany.” Since the Austrian 
editors have thought fit to retail this flimsy gossip, and to base on 
it the charge that Great Britain was stirring up strife, while pre- 
tending to play the part of peacemaker, it seems proper to repeat 
here the categorical denial which Lord Grey has already given to 
this falsehood. 1 


The course of this afiair made a profound impression on Asquith 
and Grey and other Ministers who kept watch over foreign policy. 
As Lord Grey has pointed out,^ it was recognised in after years as 
a kind of dress rehearsal for the final crisis of 1914. It was from 


this time onwards distinctly less probable that, if Germany and 
Austria again practised these methods, Russia would again submit. 

It is related in the Life of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that in 
the year 1893 Queen Victoria brought down upon herself the solemn 
remonstrance of her Ministers for having without their advice taken 
the momentous step of making her grandson, the German Emperor, 
Colonel-in-Chief of the First Royal Dragoons. King Edward 
ibvolved himself in the same sort of trouble by making the Tsar an 
honorary Admiral of the British Fleet at their much discussed 
meeting at Reval in June 1908. The correspondence on this subject 
speaks for itself : 

Asquith to Lord Kmllys. 


10 Downing Street, 
Whitehall, S.W. 
10thJu7ie,ld08. 10 p.m. 

Secret. 

Late this afternoon I received a cypher telegram from Hardinge at 
Eeval announeing that the King had appointed the Czar an Hon. Admiral 
of the British Fleet and expressing the hope that this step would meet 
with the approval of the Government. I understand that a similar 
telegram from Fisher has reached the Admiralty. Without for the 
moment giving any opinion as to the wisdom or otherwise of this proposal, 
I feel boiuid to point out that it would have been more in accordance with 


Tweniy-ftvc Years, I, pp. 189-190. " Ibid., pp, 192-3. 
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constitutional practice and with the accepted condition of SHnisterlal 
responsibility, if before His Majesty’s departure, some intimation had 
been given to me and colleagues that it was in contcmijlation. lYe 
are now placed face to face with a fait accomjili, in regard to which wo 
have had no opportunity of consultation or decision. I must defer 
sending my answer until I can see and consult Sir E. Grey. Tlic Cabinet 
which is clearty entitled to a voice in such a matter, caimot be conveniently 
assembled before Monda}?^. As you know well, this Russian visit has been 
from the first a delicate affair ; wo have done our best to remove 
apprehension and doubts ; but where such grave issues are involved, 
I should not be doing my duty, if I did not suggest, and even mge, the 
desirability of preliminary notice. 

Yom’s sincerely, 

H. H. A. 


From Lord Kiwlhjs to Asquith. 

WiNnsoB Castle. 

15 June, 1908. 

Private. 

My deah Asquitu, 

I had an opportunity of speaking to the King this morning about 
the Admiral of the Fleet incident, I mentioned how much disturbed 
3 >’ 0 U and Grej^ had been, and I told him exactlj’- what .you had both said 
on the subject. I also mentioned thathlcKcnna had been much “ put out .” 

Nothing really could have been ” nicer ” or more friendl.v than ho was, 
and he took it all extremely well. 

Ho has now desired mo to write to jmu and saj’’ ho never thought of 
proposing that the Emperor of Russia should be appointed Admiral of 
the Fleet, until the idea suddenly struck him at Reval, that he was totally 
unaware of the constitutional point, or else he certainly would not have 
said anj'thing to the Emperor without having fir.st consulted j'ou and 
IMcKenna, and that he regretted he had, without kirowing it, acted 
irregularly. 

I mentioned to him the awkward position in which yoxx and Grey 
would have been placed had questions been ])xit in the House of Commons, 
and I added that nothing could have been “ nicer ” than 3 ’ou both were 
about him in coimection with the occurrence, and that .you and Gre.v had 
said jmu felt sure ho would quite understand the matter if it wore ex- 
plained to him. Ho replied to this that ho was always aixxious to keep 
on the bc.'st terms with his iVIinisters and ho was I know pleased I saw 
Grey this afternoon niid told him all this, and 1 liavc no doubt, ho re]>cated 
the purport of it to yon, I am glad the King began tlio matter to lum 
as it gave hhn the opportunity of showing 11. iM. that the question wa*’ 
rcnll.v of some importance and of corroborating what 1 lind said io hum 

jMipht I suggest that you should write me a letter in reply to this which 
I could submit to the King, He has told me also, to write a letter ot 
c-xplanation to McKenna, which 1 think is a good tiling. 

Yours sincerely, 

Knoiaa'?- 
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It seems at tliis distance of time mucli ado about nothing, but 
royal visits and the inferences to be drawn from them were in these 
years subjects of anxious concern to all the Foreign Offices, and what 
King Edward meant as a pleasant courtesy was liable to be inter- 
preted in other countries as a symbolic act of high significance. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE PEERS AXD THE BUDGET 

The financial problem — Naval Estimates and Social services — Trouble in the 
^ Cabinet — The eight Dreadnoughts — Mr. Lloyd George’s opportunity — The 

Budget and the land-taxes — Asquith at Balmoral — Conversations ivith King 
Edward — ^The King and the Unionist Leaders — ^The Lords reject the Budget — • 
Asquith and the two alternatives — The great Constitutional controversy — • 
The King’s attitude — ^Asquith and Lord Rosebery — ^The final severance — 
The Union of South Africa — ^The question of the coloiu’ bar — General Botha’s 
congratulations. J, a. S. 

When lie laid down the Chancellorship of the Exchequer in order to 
become Prime Minister, Asquith left tranquillity in the ofSce he was 
quitting. The rich had grumbled, as usual, at the bm’den of taxa- 
tion, but on the assumption that large sums of money had to be 
raised, his two Budgets, and the tliird, prepared by himself, which he 
introduced after he had become Prime Mnister, carried general 
consent. He had made the largest reduction ever made in the 
same space of time in the National Debt ; he had abolished the 
coal duties, lowered the tea duties, reduced the sugar tax ; estab- 
lished the principle that earned income should be taxed at a lower 
rate than unearned income, and inaugurated the system of old ago 
pensions upon which he had most set his heart. All tliis, though 
adding somewhat to the demands upon the rich and well-to-do, was 
strictly in line "with Treasury tradition and orthodox finance. 

But from this point onwards two things worked together to 
compel the Government to look for new sources of revenue. One 
was the increasing demand for social services, especially the schemes 
for sickness and unemployment insurance which wore now in 
preparation ; the other the growing menace of the German naval 
competition, which required large increases in our naval estimates. 
In April 1908 the Gorman Government introduced a now Navy 
Law, which in effect increased the annual German programme to 
four capital shij^s a year, and made it liighly probable that, unless 
British ship-building was largely increased, Germany might ho 
actually superior to us in capital ships by the year 191*1. In llieso 
circumstances the Government had either to give up their socia! 
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programme or to expose the comitry to the risk of being outbuilt 
by Germany, unless they saw their way to raise a large additional 
revenue. 

Parties were characteristically divided between these alternatives. 
Unionists were hot on the scent for an immediate increase of naval 
armaments, and desired nothing, more than that a check should be 
placed on Radical programmes. Liberals and Radicals who had 
built high hopes on the Hague Conference and the expected reduction 
of armaments were at the best reluctant converts to the necessity of 
an increase of ship construction, and stipulated that in any case 
their schemes of social reform should not be held up. At the same 
time the coming of Mr. Lloyd George to the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer introduced a new and Hvely element into the conduct of 
finance, and gave a pecuhar intensity to the argument which all 
through the autumn and winter of 1908 and the spring of 1909 went 
on unabated behind the scenes as to the proper solution of the 
problem. 

Mr. Lloyd George was for long unconvinced about the necessity of 
the programme which Mr. McKenna, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
backed by his sea-lords now declared to be imperative, and he was 
strongly supported in his resistance by Mr. Winston Churchfil. 
The battle raged for several weeks in the Cabinet with threats of 
resignation on the one side or the other. Mr. McKenna demanded 
the immediate construction of six Dreadnoughts ; Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. ChurchiU insisted that four were enough. Finally, Asquith 
himself brought peace by proposing that four should be laid down 
immediately, but provision be made for the rapid construction of 
four more beginning from 1st April in the following year, i.e. within 
the same financial year, or earlier if the need was proved. But even 
this required an argument which excited the public, and led to a 
fierce agitation in which all eight were demanded at once. “ We 
want eight, and we won’t wait,” was the slogan of the hour. The 
Government bowed to the storm, and Mr. McKenna, who had fought 
his case with great pertinacity, and at one moment came within an 
inch of resigning, got two ships more than he had originally 
demanded. As Mr. Churchill puts it, “ a curious and characteristic 
solution was reached. The Admiralty had demanded six ships : the 
economists offered four, and we finally compromised on eight. 
Asquith’s own leanings were to the original six, but he was not at 
all averse when this queer turn of the wheel made them eight. 


1909 
Age 66 


^ World Crisis, 1911-14, pp. 136-8. 
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Bw le-'te:s to ins \d&, ttIio iiappsned to X^o om. of London during 
sorno ef tMs tiins, .give TiTid glimpses of the Trrestlings of these 
days ; 

to Ids Wije, 

10 BoTraDvO Srnsnn 

Bet. 20, loop. 

nhe King's speec'n '^s on the Tchole -srell neDeired and the debate so 
far has oee.n OTentless, imt there is considerahle nndergroinid rumbling 
and a^tatien oTer the Bayy. The oeonomists are in a state of xriid 
alarm, and IXtaasten and Lh G-. by their combined macbinations bare 
get the hnlh of the Liberal press into the same camp. There is no real 
danger in the. Cabinet — boBi -J. hlorley and Lonlou ^Lenis HarcouTi) 
for Tariens reasons being very dismeliimd to make common cause vilh 
the other tvo. They .phe tvol go about darkly hinting at resiguatiou 
X’Thioh is binif) and there viil in any case be a lot of steam let on, aud 
at any rate a temporary reTiv.al of the old pro-Boer animus. I am able 
TO keen a fairly cool head amidst it all, but there, are moments vben 
I ana di^^osed summarily to cashier them hoth. E. Grey is a great, 
stand-by, abrcays, sound, remperate, and strong. 

icx 23, iPOP. 

Tfe had our Stud Cabinet on the Bavy yesterday, and I rras quite 



enough ree came to a oo:mlusicn mhieli 5ali.sded hicivcnna and Grey aitd 
also Lh ^ and Winston, The effect rrill be to make us stronger in 1012 
th'an Idetvenna's orirmal Uironosjil vould have done.. 
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A time ~as to c^ome m'nen ail tlie paities to this controversy mere 
han'khrl that it ended so : but at the moment t'ne triumph of the 
bir-naw nariv strengthened the determination of the Badicals that 

% .A. ^ _ 

rhere, should be no vreakening on the. Budget. If money had to be 
found for the smeat shirhnildim: nroerramme, monev. t.hey insisted, 
shcnld be found also for the soei.al refonns upon Trliich the party 
had set its heart, and found by those rrho could best a.ltord the 
saerinoe and had 'neon loudest- in calling for the incre.ased armaments, 
hbr. Idc^yd George leapt to t.he ooeasion. It took him .at a bound out 
C:f the mok of conventional Chancellors of the Excheq'uer, engagea 
Hm in :.he kinol of controversy in vhieh he most delighted. ]->romsca 
nev issnes amd a-.ft-enlnres for .a party vrliieh after three years mas 
beginning to fee.i t-he inevitable reaction. In the light of titer e?.- 
ne.rience the raisinir cf fonrteon millions of extra to.vation seem 




it 35 •dim-eult to th.ink o 


li i4 Jl ♦.►i ^ 


?• ^ ^ ^ f- ^ ^'^*1 v*' Cv iXT* O* 

• *i •*. * »tHi^ V-t V* vi .».* .4 V n k V *i V,J» 4 V % i i' V *i si 

Exth-cqner cr a convulsive prcfest on the pa,rt of tb.ose vi',o ver 
called nren to ray. An mcome-tov rising on a graditatca so.,.! 
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from Od. lo 2d. in llie ])onnd : n Mipor-tnx l)cginning nt £3000 1^09^ 
for thoijc \vlio.?e income.'^ exocoded i’oOOO ; donlh dutic.s tnlciiig no 
more tlian 10 per cent. u]> to £200,000, may well f--com mercifid lo a 
generntion Avhich lins come lo thiidc of incomc-lnx in imitvS of six- 
pence nnd n shilling, nnd even to l.nlcc a certain j)ridc in the fact that 
the Exchequer claims upwards of 50 per cent, of the incomc.s of the 
very rich. 11 has been said that- if A.squith had been in charge of the 
1000 Budget, it wovdd have gone through with little more than- 
the protest, that had accompanied Sir William Harcourt's Budget of 
1801. Possibly even he might, have had trouble with the land-taxes, 
or at least with the valuation attaching to them, but in i\Ir. Llo 3 ’d 
Gcorgc’.s hands all thc.^^c taxc.s became flng.s and .symbols in a ringing 
debate between wealth and ]>ovcr(. 3 ' ; uiul nothii^g in the coming 
months .seemed to give him more pica.surc than to lure the “ dukc.s ” 
and the idle and innocent rich into cncountcr.s in wliich their slower 
minds nnd halting tonguc.s were very uncquall}^ matched against 
his nimble wits and picturo.squc eloquence. 

The Innd-taxe.s embodied the idea — for long an article in the 
Liberal and Piadical creed — of taxing the " unearned increment.” 

Thej’ required a valuation at a given date and toolc the form of a 
duty of one-fifth or 20 per cent, when the pro])erty wa.s .sold or pas.sed 
at death, upon all increasc.s of value which had accrued from the 
enterprise of the community or of the landomicrs’ neighbours. 

There wa.s also lo be an annual dut^' of Id. in the £ ui^on “un- 
developed land,” i.c. land which had a silo value, but which was not 
being used for building, and which was po-ssibl}^ or probably being 
held UX5 until its site value had ripened. There was iinalty a 10 per 
cent reversion dut}'' on anj’’ benefit accruing to a lessor on the 
termination of a lease. Spirit, tobacco, motor and petrol taxes also 
plaj'cd their part, but these raised no more than the customary 
grumbles, except among the Irish who were irreconcilable about the 
spirit-taxes. 

Asquith has put on record his o^vn view of the land-taxes : 

“ It was the laud taxes, and perhaps still more the proposed valuation 
of land, which ‘ set the heather on fire.’ Their immediate jdeld was 
estimated to be very small, hut the alarmists saw in them a potential 
instrument for almost unlimited confiscation. Being supposed myself 
to be a financier of a respectable and more or loss conservative type, 

I was, in the course of the debates, frequently challenged by ]\Ir. Balfour 
and othei’s to defend the new imposts, and especially the Undeveloped Land 
and the Increment Duties. I have undertaken in my time many more 
intractable dialectical tasks, and though I was fully ahve to the mechanical 
difficulties involved, and perhaps not so sanguine as some of my colleagues 
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as to the progressive productiveness of the taxes, I had never any doubt 
as to their equity in principle. The Increment Duty, in particular, 
apphed only to the enhancement in the value of land which is not due 
to any enterprise or expenditure on the part of the owner, but to the 
growth, and often to the actual expenditure, of the community. ‘ Upon 
that added value ’ (I argued) ‘ it is consistent with natural justice, with 
economic principle, and with sound policy, that the State should from 
time to time levy toll.’ 


n 

The Finance Bill of 1909 was in Committee for forty-two days, 
and the necessarily intricate machinery for giving effect to the new 
taxes gave opportunities for prolonged and persistent criticism and 
obstruction from the Opposition benches. During these weeks Sir 
William Hobson, the Attorney-General, an old comrade in arms for 
whom Asquith had a deep affection, was a tower of strength to the 
Government. In their dislike of the spirit-tax the Nationalists went 
to the length of voting with the Opposition against the second 
reading, but contented themselves with abstaining on the third 
reading. The whole Liberal and Radical Party stood soIidl 3 >^ behind 
the Government through aU the stages, and the Bill wma finally 
passed on 4th November by 379 to 149. 

The main interest, however, was not in the discussion of tech- 
nicalities in the House of Commons, but in the platform warfare 
organised by the '' Budget League ” and the “ Budget Protest 
League,” wWch raged in the country all through the summer and 
autumn. Asquith through it aU remained cool and argumentative, 
bringing a careful moderation of language to bear on all proposals 
that were thought extreme. His defence of the Budget to an audience 
of business men at the Cannon Street Hotel {23rd July) %vill still 
bear reading as a shining example of clear exposition and business- 
like argument. But so far as the country was concerned, the honours 
rested with Mr. Lloyd George ; and the bandying of epithets 
between him and the “ Dulms ” delighted and incensed a vast 
audience, which was indifferent to the Cannon Street stylo. King 
Edward watched these performances with a good deal of clisploasurc, 
and begged the Prime Slinister to moderate the language, which ho 
characterised as “ Billingsgate,” of his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Nothing could have exceeded the good humour with which I'lr. 
Llo 3 ’'d George accepted these remonstrances, or his promises to walk 
warily on the next occasion. Ho was sincorol 3 ’^ of opinion that hn 
language was much more restrained than the occa.sion would have 
^ Fijty Years of Parliamcntf II, p. G9. 
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wnrrnntcd, niicl, io AsqniMi’s nniiiReinciit, claimed for his Nowcnsllo 
spcecli that it M'as a signal example of moderation. In a letter to 
Asquith, Lord Ivnollys begged him not to “ ])rotond to the King ” 
that ho liked 3\Ir. Lloyd George's speeches, for the ffing would not 
.believe it, and it only irrilntcd him. 

But the King, who wished above all things to avoid another 
collision between the two Ilon-scs, had serious grounds for misgiving. 
Ho had tried in vain to x^revent the Peers from rejecting the Licensing 
Bill in the pi-evious year, and now ho saw them hardening towards 
the reject ion of the Budget — a thing thought t o bo beyond the pale 
of constitutional iiossibilitics. Earlj* in October Asquith was 
summoned to Balmoral, and a note dated Cth October gives the 
gist of his conversat ions with the King : 


1909 
Ago CG 


Balmoral Castlu. 

Od. G, 1909. 

I saw the King immediately on my arrival. Ho entered almost at 
once on tlio subject of the Budget and the Lords. 

Ho asked mo whether I thought lio was well within constitutional 
lines in taking upon himself to give advice to, and if necessary put 
Xwessuro upon, tho Torj' leaders at tins juncture. 

I replied that I thought what ho was doing and iwoposing to do, 
perfectly coiTCct, from a constitutional point of view ; that tho nearest 
analogy was the situation and action of 'William IV, at tho time of the 
Keform Bill ; in both eases tho country was threatened with a revolution 
at the hands of tho House of Lords. 

He said that, in that ease, he should not hesitate to seo both Balfotir 
and Lansdowne on liis return to London. 

He went on to saj’' that they might naturally ask what, if they persuaded 
the Lords to pass the Budget, they were to got in return. It had occurred 
to him that the best answer would bo ; “ An appeal to the country — 
such as yoxi say you want : only after and not before the final decision 
on the Budget ” ; in other words a dissolution and general election in 
January. 

VTiat had I to say to this ? Should I approve his holding such language 
to them 1 

I replied that I should like more time for consideration before giving 
a definite answer, but I would ventme at once to put before him the 
points which prima facie suggested themselves. 

Eirst I would look at his proposal from their point of view, i.e. that 
of the Tory leaders. I doubted whether it would have many attractions 
for them. It means a general election immediately after the Lords, who 
had been egged on to resistance for months by the whole party press and 
platform, had climbed down and given in ; not an exhilarating or 
stimulating situation from a party point of view. Further, they might 
well calculate that they had more to gain than to lose from a delay which 
could not in any case be very prolonged — in the facts (a) that the sting 
of the agitation against the H. of Lords would have been removed by 

I. E 
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tlie passing of tlie Budget and (5) that tiie Budget itseF. -prlien it passed 
5 from Parliament to platform into the Fands of the tax-gatherer, n-onld 
loss mncF- if not the vrhole, of its glamour. 

Xesfc, looking at the matter from onr point of xien-, and that of the 
country at large, I sarr many objections to a January election unless it 
rrere rendered necessary by tbe rejection of the Budget. January vdih 
its short, days and bad rreatber and coming just after Xmas, is one of tbe 
most inconvenient months for a general election. 3IoreoTer, vhat 
pretext could I allege to mj party and the country for advising a dissoln- 
tion immediately after the passing of the Budget ? The H. of Commons 
is only just, four years old, and there are still measures of great importance 
vhich ve have promised to bring before it, and wbich rre could only he 
justified in laying aside by the urgency of a Constitutional crisis forced 
npon ns against our viil. In my judgment. — though it rras of course a 
mere forecast of the incalculable — the outcome of an election fought 
under such conditions vras not unlikely to he a very small majority 
either vay betv-een the British parties, vith the decisive vote in critical 
matters left to the Irish ; a very nndesirable state of things. 

I did not think (I add^) that a dissolution could be very long delayed, 
but the arguments against forcing it on in January seemed to me to be 
dimcult to ansvrer. 

The King appeared to be impressed by tbe force of these considerations 
— especially those vhich tended to shov that the promise of an early 
dissolution vould not ofier great temptations to the other side. 

We then passed to other topics — Cleaving open this one for further 
discussion. 

H. H. A. 


Whether, if King Edvard had lived, an election could have been 
postponed for any length of time if the Lords had accepted the 
Budget may be open to doubt, but Asquitb naturally at this stage 
vas unviliing to bargain vrith tbe Lords by promising an election in 
return for the passing of the Budget. It vras in fact a large part, of 


his ease that the Peers had no right to force a dissolution. 

On his return to London, the King gave an intend ew (12th 
October, 1909) at Buckingham Palace to Lord Lansdovne and 
3Ir. Balfour. Asquith sav him immediate^ aftenrards, and 
gathered that “ the .substance of vbat they had told him vas thnt 
they had not yet decided vrhat action the House of Ixirds should In? 
advised to take." That vras no doubt literali}* true, but by this 
lime tbe Unionist Party vas being driven down the steep place by th>c 
combined pressure of rich men who feared for their property, and tfic 
Tariff Eeformers who save their last chance gone, if the Ihidgct 
went through, and were persuaded that the moment was favourabie 
for forcing the issue. With these two driving forces behind it, Ihe 
movement for rejection hnd gained impctusali through the stinirnr-., 
and the decision appears to Imve been a foregone conelu-ion by tt.t 
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time tlie ICing saw the two Unionist leaders. According to his 1909 
biographer, Lord Lansdownc told Lord Balfour of Burleigh at the 
beginning of October that “ upon the whole he u^as in favour of 
rejection,” and about the same time Lord Cav'dor, while staying at 
Balmoral, prepared a jnemorandimi for the King which strongly 
favoured the same course. Air. Balfour is said “from an even 


earlier j)eriod to have come to the conclusion tliat no compromise 
was i)ossiblo.” On the other hand Lord Rosebeiy, though detesting 
the Budget and thinldng it to be tlic beginning of a socialism Avhich 
would be “ the end of all things,” was strongl}^ opposed to “ staking 
the existence of the House of Lords ” on its rejection, and the same 
view was taken b}'’ Lord St. Aldwpi, and stiU more strongly by the 
group of Ei’ee Trade Unionist peers including Lord Cromer, Lord 
James of Hereford, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, who viewed with 
groat alarm the latest effort of the Tariff Befbrmers to stampede 
the Unionist Party. The opposition of this group, however, was, 
as usual, an active irritant to the Tariff Reformers who, thinldng the 
destruction of the Budget to be essential to their movement, were 
for going all lengths, and, in Lord Alihier’s phrase, “ damning the 
consequences.” 

On the last day of October the King’s Secretary wrote gloomily of 
“ the tendency in the minds of j\Ii’. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne,” 
but so long as the Finance Bill was in the Conunons, Asquith in all 
his public utterances continued to treat the idea of its rejection by 
the House of Lords as beyond belief. In his final speech on the 
third reading he presented the Government’s proposals as the far 
preferable alternative to “ Tariff Reform,” and only in a last 
sentence glanced at the possibility which lay ahead : 


“ What are the two ways, and the only two ways before the country 
of meeting the necessities of the nation ? On the one hand you may 
do as we are doing. You. may impose, simultaneously and in fair 
proportion, taxes on accumulated wealth, on the profits of industry, on 
the simpler luxuries, though not the necessities, of the poor. You may 
seek, as we are seeking, for new taxes on those forms of value which at 
present are either inadequately taxed or not taxed at all ; values which 
spring from monopoly ; which are not the fruit of individual effort or 
enterprise ; but which are the creation either of social growth, or of the 
direct activity of the State itself. 

That is one way — that is the way proposed by this Budget. What is 
the other, the only other, that has yet been disclosed or even foreshadowed 
to Parliament and the country ? It is to take a toll of the prime necessaries 
of life ; it is to raise the level of prices to the average consumer of com- 
modities ; it is to surround your markets with a Tariff wall which, in 


^ Life of Lansdoxmie, pp. 378-380. 
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so far as it succeeds in protecting the home producer, vill fail to bring 
in revenue, and in so far as it succeeds in bringing in revenue, will fail 
to protect the home producer. 

That, Sir, is the choice which has to be made, and if to these alternatives 
there is to be added another which I decline to believe, the choice between 
the maintenance and the abandonment by the House of its ancient 
constitutional supremacy over all matters of national finance, I say 
there is not a man who sits here beside or behind me to-night who is not 
ready to join issue.” 


m 

What Asquith “ declined to believe ” on 4th November became 
a fact on 30th November, when the Lords rejected the Budget by a 
majority of 360 to 75. By taldng this action on the second reading 
they had cut themselves ofi fi.‘om all controversy on details (e.g. on 
whether certain parts of the Bill, such as the provision of the valua- 
tion machinery requhed by the land-taxes, might be regarded as 
“ tacldng ”), and boldly claimed the right to reject the entire Budget. 
Until the summer of this 3 ^ear no one in either partj’’ had thought of 
such a thing as j)ossible. There was no precedent for it for at least 
250 years ; it had been the universal assumption in aU parties that 
the House of Commons, and that House alone, controlled finance ; 
that mone 5 ^ grants, as the form of the lung’s Speech indicated, were 
made by “ Gentlemen of the House of Commons,” the elected 
representatives of the people, and that it was be^^ond the com- 
petence of the House of Lords to bring a Government to a standstill 
and force a dissolution by holding up its provision for taxation and 
expenditure. The rejection of the Budget turned all these con- 
stitutional assumptions uj)side down, and it was plain that if it could 
not be resented at once, and j)revcnted in the future, the control of 
the Executive through the control of the purse would have passed 
from the House of Commons to the House of Lords. 

If such a controversy’’ had to be, Asquith with his legal training 
and constitutional habit of mind was supremely well equipjjcd to 
conduct it, and from 30th November, 1009, when the House of Lords 
threw down the challenge, until 10th August, 1911, when it accepted 
the Parliament Bill, he was supreme over all rivals. His mastery of 
constitutional law and practice, his sense of history, his moderate 
3 'ct massive mamier of siiecch, his instinctive dislike of all brawling 
and vulgarity', enabled him throughout to keep the argument on a 
high plane, and to impro.ss the public with its greatness and gravity. 
On 2nd December he set the lists for the appeal to the country' by 
proposing the following resolution in the House of Commons : 
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“ Thai ilio action of iho House of Lords in refusing to pass into law 1909 
the financial provision made by this House for the service of the year is -Ago 
a breach of the Constitution and a usuri)alion of the rights of tlie 
Commons.” 

In a serious argument enlivened by brilliant raillciy he covered 
the whole ground of recent controversy between the two Houses, 
and summed up the immediate issue in his closing words : 

“ The House of Lords has deliberately chosen its ground. They have 
elected to sot at nought, in regard to finance, the unuTitten but time- 
honom'cd conventions of our Constitution. In so doing, whether thej’’ 
foresaw it or not, they have ojicned a udder and a more far-reaching 
issue. We have not provoked tlie challenge. Wo believe that the first 
princijilcs of representative government, as embodied in our slow, our 
ordered, but over-broadening dcvclojimcnts, are at stake, and we ask 
the House of Commons by this resolution to-daj'’, as, at the earliest 
possible moment wo shall ask the constituencies of the countrj’^, to declare 
that the organ and voice of the free peoj)le of this country is to be found 
in the elected representatives of the nation.” 

The resolution was carried by a majority of 215 (319 to 134), and 
Parliament was dissolved on 3rd December, the first day of the 
General Election being fixed for 14th Januaiy in the New Year. 

On loth December the King’s Secretar}’-, Lord KnoUys, had a 
conversation with Asquith’s Secretary, hli*. Vaughan Nash, which the 
latter reported to his chief in the following memorandum : 

Memorandum hy Mr. Vaughan Nash. 

10 Downing Street, 

Whitehall, S.W. 

Dec. 15, 1909. 

Lord Knollys asked me to see him this afternoon and he began by 
saying that the King had come to the conclusion that he would not be 
justified in creating new peers (say 300) until after a second general 
election and that he, Lord K., thought you should know of this now, 
though, for the present he would suggest that what he was telling me 
should be for your ear only. The King regards the policy of the Govern- 
ment as tantamoimt to the destruction of the House of Lords and he 
thinks that before a large creation of Peers is embarked upon or threatened 
the country should be acquainted with the particular project for 
accomplishing such destruction as well as with the general line of action 
as to which the country will be consulted at the forthcoming Elections. 

When it came to discussing this more in detail the following points 
emerged : 

1. That if the plan adopted for dealing with the Veto follows the 
general lines of the House of Commons resolution coupled with shorter 
Parliaments (the King prefers four years to five) the King would concur, 
though apparently he would still hesitate to create Peers. 
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2. That liis objection to the creation of Peers would be ‘‘ considerably 
diminished ” if Life Peers could be created. (I pointed out to Lord 
KnoUys that this would involve legislation to which the House of Lords 
might object.) 

As to the first point I said that your speech at the Albert Hall indicated 
that the plan to be adopted would follow the general lines of the C.-B. 
plan. 

Lord KnoUys went on to say that it was in view of the objections 
which the King was likely to raise that he had advocated the introduction 
of legislation dealing with the Lords before supplies were dealt with by 
the new Parliament as by this means a lever might be brought to bear 
which would obviate the necessity of creating Peers. I replied that 
whatever the merits of such a procedure might be, the practical diflSculties 
were, as I understood, serious, the gravest being the short time available 
for getting the Finance BiU through. Moreover the onus as regards a 
financial deadlock would, in the circumstances, be held to rest not on 
the Lords but on the Government. And he quite saw the force of this. 

Lord KnoUys was very anxious that some alternative method of 
coercion should be devised. For instance was there anything in the idea 
of summoning only such Peers as would give a majority to the Finance 
Bill ? I said I would ask your opinion, but I thought you would regard 
such a scheme as fantastic and impracticable, apart from its bearing on 
the Monarch.^ 

Before coming away I thought I had better ask Lord KnoUys whether 
the King realised that at the next General Election the whole question 
of the Lords would be fully before the country, and that the electors 
wordd know that they were being invited to pronoimce, not indeed on 
the details, but on the broad principles which were involved in the 
Government’s policy. I also asked what he thought would be the position 
as regarded the creation of peers if it turned out that the House of Lords 
refused to accept legislation forbidding them to touch finance. From the 
vague answers he gave I came away with the impression that the King’s 
mind is not firmly settled and that it might be useful if you saw him 
some time before the Elections, possibly on the Sth, the day of the 
Dissolution Council. 

V. N. 

Asquith, therefore, entered upon the Election of January 1910 
with the knowledge that not one but in all probability two elections 
would be necessary before King Edward would be pemuaded to 
exercise liis prerogative, if, as was practicallj’- ccidain, the House 
of Lords resisted tlie Liberal .scheme for limiting its powers. The 
condition of the second election w’as to be fulfilled in the reign of 
ICing Edward’s successor. 

^ All Ihcso possibilities wore explored during tho next fifteen months inclmho^ 
tlio n'itliboUling of tlio wit of summons from n nmjority of tlio existing poers, «hi 
n-hich, tliouph legally possible, wns lield to bo invidious for tbe r.nd n’or 
threntoning in its permanent consequences to tho Houso of Lords than iho crcnti < 
of peers for n special purpose. 
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IV 

It may be added here that the controversy about the Budget 
brought the final severance of political relations between Asquith 
and Lord Rosebery. On 10th September Lord Rosebery made a 
speech to a meeting of business men at Glasgow in which he 
denounced the new taxes root and branch, and declared that he had 
“ long ceased to be in commmiication with the Liberal Party.” 
Asquith wrote to him the following day : 

Asquith to Lord Rosebery. 

Lyjvipne Castle,’- 
Lyjmpjste, 

Kent. 

Sept. 11, 09. 

My dear R. 

I need not tell you I have read your Glasgow speech with the 
most profound regret. 

It marks, as you say, the parting of the pohtical ways between yourself 
and (I believe) every one of the old colleagues and comrades who have in 
the past fought under you on your side. 

It may be that we are all wrong, and that you alone are right ; it 
may be . 

Time will decide between these alternatives. But in the meanwhile 
anything in the nature of political co-operation becomes (by your own 
showing) the hoUowest of pretences, and it is quite impossible for myself 
and my colleagues to continue to serve imder your Presidency as Vice- 
Presidents of the Liberal League. 

It is with sincere pain that I write these lines, and with the assured 
hope that nothing will disturb our long and tried personal friendship. 

Yoius always, 

H. H. A. 

Lord Rosebery replied : 

Lord Rosebery to Asquith. 

Hoar Cross, ' . 

Burton-on-trent. 

Sept. 14, /9. 

My dear a., 

I have only this moment received'your letter of Sept. 11. 

I quite agree that in view of my heartfelt hostility to the principles 
of the Budget, political co-operation is not at present possible between 
us. So it has been in effect since the General Election, for I do not think 
that you or the Vice-Presidents have had any contact with the League 

since that time. And in view of the complications that my speech might 
> 

^ Lympne Castle belonged to Mr. Asquith’s brother-in-law, Mr. Frank Tennant, 
at that time. 
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produce I resigned the Presidency of the League the day before I spoke 
at Glasgow. That aspect of the question then is simple enough, but 
I think the other is even easier. Lhope none of us could contemplate 
for a moment any diminution of our friendship by any political difference. 
I think that you have left me rather than that I have left you, but were 
it otherwise I hope we shall give each other the credit of acting con- 
scientiously. All my old political friendship is locked- up in your Cabmet. 
I doubt if any of you realise the painful struggle I had to face before 
speaking, but I think you must recognise by the dates that I was in no 
hurry to speak. As I wrote to you last year I am a cross-beneh man for 
life, and as I spoke for your Licensing Bill in November, so now I speak 
against your Budget ; the balance is not unequal. 

However that may be, of course our friendship must remain im- 
affected ; it never even occurred to me that it could be otherwise. . . . 

Yours, 

R. 

It was perhaps inevitable that the two men should see less of each 
other than in former days, but the old friendship survived unbroken 
to the end of Asquith’s life. 


V 

In aU the turmoil of the year 1909 there was one achievement 
which Asquith looked back upon with unqualified satisfaction, and 
that was the Act establishing the Union of South Africa. Bearing 
in mind his own record on the South African War — about which he 
never repented — ^he had felt it to be a debt of honour, duo especially 
fi:om him, as a Liberal statesman, that the final settlement should bo 
liberal and complete. He had worked hard at the details of the 
constitution, which, in the first year of the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government, had given responsible government to the Transvaal, 
and he now bent himself with the legal and constitutional enthiisiasra 
which was part of his make-up, to the scheme for the Union of 
South Africa.^ Up to the end of 1908 the policy which this scheme 
embodied had been denounced by Lord IMilner and many of the 
Opposition loaders as incredibly rash and precipitate, but vhcn it 

^ This Bohomo Bofc up a Sonalo and a House of Assembly for tho whole Union, 
tho former consisting of forty mombors, eight nominated by tlio Govonior-Gonornl 
in Council, and eight elected for oacb Province, and tlio latter of one himclred and 
twonty-ono mombors elected, except in tho Capo whore the native ffanchi(.o wan 
retained, by votora of European descent. Pro\Tincial Councils wore cntablinhccl for 
tho four Pro-vincos, tho Capo, tho Transvaal, tho Grange Free State, and Xatal, nnd 
certain poivors BpociOcnlly delegated to them, all others, including tho care nnn 
treatment of natives, being reserved for tho Central authority. (This authority van 
v’cstcd in addition with one overriding legislative power, with tho result ilia t njo 
Constitution is one which follow.^ tho unitary and not tho federal rnodei.) i'or 
tho time being tho Protectorates, Basutoland, Bochunnnlnnd, Swaruaufl wen 
reserved to tho Imporinl Govonunonl. 
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became known that it was accepted as a fair settlement by all parties 
in South Africa, where it had been hammered into shape at a Cotn- 
vention and submitted to the Parliaments of each of the four Prov- 
inces, opposition died down,' and the Bill giving effect to it was 
passed with practical unanimity by both Houses, It was introduced 
and passed first in the Lords at the beginning of August and later 
in the Commons on 19th August. 

The sole point of controversy was the “ colour bar,’’ On this 
Asquith was perfectly frank, and when amendments were proposed 
for admitting natives to the Senate, or permitting them to vote for 
the Assembly in Provincial Councils, he said without any beating 
about the bush that he greatly regretted that the exclusion of the 
natives had been introduced into the Constitution. But he was not 
prepared to jeopardise “ tliis most delicately and elaborately con- 
structed document,” the result of a long, difficult, and laborious 
process, of argument and compromise between parties and Parlia- 
ments in South Africa by insisting on an amendment which would 
throw it aU into the melting pot. On this ground he appealed to the 
House not to pass the amendment proposed by kir. Barnes extending 
the franchise to natives : 

I ask the House of Commons, Can you take the responsibility oL, 
incurring this risk 1 However strongly you may feel, however much 
you may wish that this provision had not been inserted in the Bill, 
however ardently you may hope — and no one can hope more ardently 
than I — ^that before long it may be removed, can you at this moment of 
South African Union, a thing which a few years ago seemed beyond the 
region of hope and as having passed into the darkness of despair, can you 
take on yourselves that responsibility on the eve of the consxunmation of 
those hopes ? I appeal to hon. members not to do so.”^ 

The House responded to this appeal by rejecting the amendment 
by 168 to 57. 

Handsome acknowledgments now came from the Unionist 
leaders. “Whatever opinion we may hold as to the past,” said 
klr. Balfour, “ everybody looking back at the past will, I am confi- 
dent, agree with me that this Bill, soon I hope to become an Act, 
is the most wonderful issue out of all those divisions, controversies, 
battles, and outbreaks, the devastation and horrors of war, the 
difficulties of peace. I do not believe the world shows anything like 
it in its whole history.”" 

The King telegraphed liis warm congratulations on hearing of the 

safe passage of this measure, and many other tributes followed. 

^ Houso of Commons, 16th August, 1909, 

► House of Commons, IGth August, 
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One which Asquith specially valued came from IMr. J. W. Hofmeyer 
the veteran leader of the Africander party, who wrote : 


Jfr. J. W. Hofmeyer to Asquith. 

“I cannot leave for the Continent without . . , saying how muct 
I appreciate the evident anxiety shown not only by you hut by the whole 
of your Mnistry during the passage of the S. A. Union Bill through 
Parhament to place yourselves in the position of your South African 
fellow-subjects and do justice to their aspirations. 

So long as sentiments such as those given utterance to by you and 
your colleagues actuate His Majesty’s hlinisters we South Africans need 
fear no undue interference with our rights and hberties and Britons may 
rest assured that the ties which bind South Africa to the British Empire 
will not be lightly broken.” (23rd August, 1909.) 

The letter which General Botha wrote on the same occasion, and 
Asquith’s reply have already been published, but they must be 
repeated here ; 


General Botha to Asquith. 

SANATOEIUM of GeAF. D/UPPEB, 

Kissingen. 

23. 8. 09. 

Deab Mb. Asquith, 

Now that the South African Bill has safely passed both Houses 
of Parliament and thereby the Union of the four self-governing Colonics 
in South Africa has practically become an established fact, I cannot 
refrain from congratulating you and the great party of which yon aro 
the leader upon the success which has followed yoiu liberal policy in 
South Africa. 

It is due to the far-seeing policy of your party, carried out bravely in 
most difficult circumstances, that aU has gone so well in South Africa and 
that its position as an integral portion of the British Empire has become 
assured. There are many to-day who claim a larger or smaller share of 
the credit in connection with the realisation of Union in South iVfrica, 
but this one thing is certain, that only the liberal policy of yoiu Govern- 
ment has made that Union possible and in South Africa at all events llio 
great majority of the people fully appreciate tliis. Only after a policy 
of trust in the whole popidation of Transvaal and O.R.O. had taken the 
place of one of coercion could wo dream of the possibility of a Union of 
the Colonies, and above all of the two white races, iNIy greatest regre^t 
is that one noble figure is missing — the man who .should have lived to 
see the fruits of his work — the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
For what he has done in South jVfrica alone the British Empire shoUK 
always keep him in grateful memory. 
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I have cnrcfullj’’ followed the clobalos in iho House of Commons and 1909 
read yom’ able Bx^ccch with groat admiration. 60 

Believe mo, 

Yours sincerely, 

Louis Botha. 

The Eight Honourable H. H. Asquith. 


Asquiih io General BoiJm. 

10 Dowhihg Street, 
W111TE11A1.L, S.W. 

27 Avgust, 1909. 

jMy dear Gener^vl Botha, 

It was a great pleasure to mo io receive j'our letter, and that 
pleasime is shared b^"^ all my colleagues in the Cabinet, io whom I had 
j'csterdaj’’ the gratification of communicating it. 

There IS nothing in our conduct of affairs durhig the last four years on 
which we look back with so much satisfaction as the full and free grant 
of self-government to the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, which 
has rendered possible that which, at our advent to power, seemed an 
unrealisable dream — the Union of South Africa. 

I am glad that we were able to secure the passage of the Act of Union 
uithout amendment through both Houses of Parliament. 

lyct me add that we feel a deep sense of gratitude to yourself, and 
your colleagues, for the splendid and single-minded patriotism with 
which you have devoted yourselves to the great work of reconciliation 
and rmion. 

Believe mo to bo, 

' Very faithfully yours, 

H. H. Asquith. 

The Rt. Hon. L. Botha. 

General Botha and his wdfe became intimate friends of Asquith 
and his wife. Asquith has often been heard to say that he never 
knew a better man or finer character than Botha. 
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THE STRUGGLE WITH THE PEERS 


The Budget Election— Asquith’s speeches — A wide mandate — Parties and the 
result — perplexing situation — ^i\Ir. Kedmoud’s threat — ^Tlio Liberal Party 
and the “ Guarantees ’’—Difficulties with the Irish— “Wait and See ’’—The 
Cabinet and the Lord’s veto — ^Vbto and reform — ^The three resolutions — A 
precarious position — Passing of the Budget — ^The “ Stops to be taken ’’ — A 
Mediterranean holiday — Death of King Edwaid — ^Tlio King’s Fimoral — ^Tho 
German Emperor’s impressions. J. A. S. 

Asquith opened tlie Budget Election campaign with a speech at the 
Albert HaU on 10th December, which may be said to have laid 
down the lines for the controversies that were to occupy Parhamenfe 
up to the outbreak of war. Ho described the action of the House of 
Lords in rejecting the Budget as “ a new and entirely imoxx)ected 
danger to popular liberties,” wliich two years previousl}’^ was “ as 
undreamt of as would have been the revival by an arbitrarj^ liGnister 
of the veto of the Crovm.” Ho intimated that the poUcy of the 
Govermnent would be not only the “ defensive ” one of maldng 
statutory the control of national finance by the House of Commons, 
but an advance to the “ still larger issue ” which the Lords themselves 
had raised and “ hurried on ” : 

" I tell you quite plainly and I tell my fellow comitrwnon outside tbnt 
neither I nor any other Liberal ]\Iinister supported by a majority in the 
House of Commons is going to submit again to the rebuffs and ihc 
humiliations of tbo last foiw years. We shall not assume oflico and wc 
shall not hold office imless wo can secure the safeguards which oxporicnco 
shows us to bo necessary for tho legislative utility and honour of tlio 
party of progress. . . . Wo are not jiroposing tho abolition of tho House 
of Lords or setting xip a single Chamber, but we do ask, and wc aro going 
to nsk, tbo electors to say that tho House of Lords .shall ho confined to 
tho proper functions of a second Chamber. Tho absolute veto ^vluch it 
at present possesses must go. The power wliich it claims from time to 
time of, in effect, compelling us to clioose between a dissolution and — po 
far as legislative projects arc concerned — legislative storilily must po 
also. Tho people in future, when they elect a new House of Conunons, 
must he able to feel, what they cannot feel now, that they are sending to 
West minster men who vill have the power not merely of proposing and 

2GS 
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debating, but of making laws. The will of the people, as deliberately 1910 
expressed by their elected representatives, must, within the limits of 
the lifetime of a single Parliament, be made effective.” 

In another passage he claimed freedom for the Government to 
proceed with Home Rule m the coming Parliament,^ and repeated 
its determination to persist with the other measures which had been 
blocked by the House of Lords. In a lively comment on a letter 
which Mr. Joseph Chamberlain had written to a Unionist meeting 
in Birmingham, he charged the Tariff Reformers with having incited 
the Lords to reject the Budget in furtherance of their campaign. 

“ What,” he asked, was the reason which Mr. Chamberlain gave 
for thus advising the Lords ? ” 

“The Budget,” Mr. Chamberlain wrote, “is the last effort of Ereo 
Trade finance to find a substitute for Tariff Reform.” There we see the 
whole motive of this manmuvre unmasked. The Budget was to be 
rejected at all hazards, at whatever violence to constitutional usage and 
practice, not because it is a Budget of Socialism and spoliation, but 
because it provides a substitute, an effective substitute — will go further 
and say a destructive substitute — ^for what is called Tariff Reform. 


Finally he summed up the three capital issues which were to bo 
laid before the comitry as “ the absolute control of the Commons 
over finance, the maintenance of Free Trade, n-f the effective 
limitation and curtailment of the legislative powers of fhe House of 
Lords.” 

It was said after the election that nothing had hee:i derided but 
the Budget, but the mandate for which Asqmth ashed fn thk and 
, other speeches in the course of the campaign all and 

sought authority for the curtailment of the issfshffve as vreJJ as f fir- 
financial powers of the House of Lords, lor'zhs of ffornr- 

Rule and all the thwarted Liberal projects cfrer-eat' var-n-- /|j 
through it was in his mind to make clear that rle vt 

the Lords had thrown to the Commons cczC-i % ‘ 

a mere reversion to the sfaim quo before He ^ 

but must be taken up all along the Imefi He 

had been dehvered in the pren'en- veers. 

The Election, which began oa” IkH .Je 
according to the custom of that Hte, far e , . , 

Govermnent back to power hr a ~ * * 

of 124. It was for ail — 
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majority, Liit it fell considerably short of Liberal hopes. A large 
reduction of the wholly abnormal majority of 1906 had of course 
been expected, but scarcely so much as a loss of 104 seats, and 
Ministers were now faced with the awkward fact that, though they 
had a clear majority of sixty-three in Great Britain, they would be 
in an actual minority if the Irish Party voted against them ; and 
that party had taken serious objection to certain features in the 
Budget and even voted against it on the second reading in the 
previous Parliament. On the other hand, the result was an even 
greater disappointment to the Conservative Party, for, in spite of 
Lord Milner’s “ damning of the consequences,” it is beyond belief 
that they would have encouraged the peers to risk the dangerous 
stroke of rejecting the Budget, if they had not felt reasonably sure 
of carrying the country with them at the subsequent election. 

The election over, Asquith rushed away for a few days’ rest in 
the South of France, forgetting in the hurry of his departure that 
he and his wife had a command invitation to “ dine and sleep ” at 
Windsor at the end of January. King Edward was not pleased, 
and other people commented heavily on the disrespect supposed 
to have been shown by the Prime Minister to the Sovereign. It 
needed some diplomacy to explain the circumstances, but the kindly 
offices of Lord KnoUys restored the situation, and the liing was 
pleased to say that he perfectly understood that his Prime IMinister 
must have been “ completely Imocked up by the election.” Asquith 
was not, in fact, in a state of prostration, but ho acknowledged 
himself to be at fault, uTote a disarming apology from Lord Rendol’s 
villa at Cannes, and, as soon as he got back, went to visit the King 
at Brighton, where he was now residing. Contrary to some ill- 
natured gossip w^hich was current at the time, ICing Edward had a 
very sincere lildng for Asquith, and in sjhte of the political diffi- 
culties of these times, he said more than once that, if any change of 
political fortunes brought another Government to power, he should 
on aU personal grounds greatly regret the severance of his rclaiions 
with liim. 


n 


The Election left both parties disappointed and perplexed. Ti»o 
Opposition had landed themselves and the House of Lords in a 
dangerous predicament ; the Government werc by no mean.s Huro 
that they could take advantage of their seemingly large inajorhy 
in the new situation. Letters from colicaguc.s put the situation to 
the Prime Minister with fr'ank despondency. It was tnic — said his 
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correspondents — ^that they had a handsome majority, but this had 
in it seeds of its own destruction, and the mere fact that it had ® 
declined so unhappily from the high-water mark of 1906 might be 
taken as a sign that the Liberal movement was on the ebb and be 
held to justify the extremes of obstruction in the hope that it would 
fail altogether. As for the immediate situation, how was the Budget 
to be carried if the Irish remained hostile, and how could concessions 
be made to them vdthout intolerable humiliation ? One or two 
]\Enisters had been very reluctant converts to the suspensory veto, 
and were in great doubts about going ahead with it unless House of 
Lords Reform were undertaken at the same time. But who had any 
coherent ideas on that subject, and what possibility was there of 
uniting the Liberal Party on proposals which were avowedly in- 
tended to establish a strong second Chamber ? Erom one side the 
Prime Mini ster received warnings that the consciences of important 
people might be strained to breaking point, if he proceeded with 
Veto without Reform, and &om another that he would be betraying 
the cause and leading the party into a tracldess jungle if he com- 
mitted liimself to Reform or let his Veto proposals be in any way 
tied up with it. In his own mind Veto and Reform were always in 
separate compartments. With or without Reform the curtailment 
of the Veto was essential, and no Reform which he ever contemplated 
was to entail the restoration of the Veto. 

Rumours of these internal troubles caused unrest among the 
faithful, and stiffened the backs of the Irish. It was suggested that 
in spite of their brave words before the election Ministers meant 
merely to get the Budget through and then go on as before “ plough- 
ing the sands ” or — even worse still — ^getting hopelessly involved in 
an endless debate on House of Lords Reform. 3Mr. Redmond used 
high language in a speech at Dublin on 10th February ; 

“ The Liberal Party had come back to the standard of Gladstone and 
Home Rule. But in my opinion that is not enough. Every child knew 
that if Mr. Asquith introduced a Home Rule measure in the new 
Parliament it would be rejected by the Lords, and the pledge that 
decided the Irish party to support the Liberal Party was the Prime 
Minister’s pledge that neither he nor his colleagues would ever assume or 
retain office again unless they were given assurances that they would be 
able to cm’b and limit the veto of the Lords; It is seriously suggested 
that, having won a victory at the polls against the Lords, Mr. Asquith 
should send the Budget back to them with a request to be kind enough 
to pass it into law. To do so would be to give the whole case against 
the Lords away. To do so would be to disgust every real democrat in 
Great Britain, and to break openly and unashamedly the clear and 
explicit pledge on the faith of which, at any rate, Ireland gave her support 
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10 Downing Street, 

WlIITEIIALL, S.W. 

February 11, 1910. 

His ]\rajcsty’s Jlinislcrs do noi. propose to advise or request ai^y exercise 
of tlie Ro 3 ’’al ])rerogai.ivc in existing circumstaiiccs, or until tlicy have 
submitted their jdan to Parliament. If in their judgment, it should 
become their duty to tender an.y stich advice, thej’’ would do so when — 
and not before — the actual ncccssitj' may arise. 

Further to make the position quite clear Asquith toolc the first 
opportunity after Parliament, met (21st Februaiy) to disabuse his 
supporters of the idea that lie had cither asked for or received 
“ guarantees ” from the King : 

“ I tell the House quite frankW that I have received no such guarantee, 
and that I have asked for no such guarantee. In mj’’ judgment it is the 
dutj’’ of responsible politicians in i.his country, as long as possible and as 
far as possible, to keep the name of tlic Sovereign and the prerogatives 
of tlie Crown outside the domain of partj’’ politics. If tlie occasion 
should arise, I should not hesitate to tender such advice to the Cronm as 
in the circumstances the exigencies of the situation appear to wan-ant in 
the public interest. But to ask, in advance, for a blanlc authority, for 
an indefinite exercise of the Roj'al Prerogative, in regard to a measure 
which has .never been submitted to, or ai>provcd by, the House of 
Commons, is a request which, in my judgment, no constitutional statesman 
can proper^ make, and it is a concession which the Sovereign cannot be 
expected to grant.” 

Sound doctrine which, in the circumstances, it was verj'- necessary 
to afiii’m, but it came as disillusion and disappointment to a multitude 
which was looking for immediate spirited action, and the ringing 
emphasis with wliich it was stated was too much in the Aristides 
manner for some tastes. There were cries of disappointment from 
even loyal members of the Party. 


in 

The anxieties of the next few weeks may be read in Asquith’s 
Cabinet letters to the King. “ Redmond cold and critical if not 
avowedly hostile ” ; “ anxiety in the Liberal Party and a good deal 
of mistrust as to the plans and intentions of the Government.” 
“ The situation in many of its aspects precarious, though not imme- 
diately dangerous.” On 26th February he reports that “ in view of 
the exorbitant demands of Mr. Redmond and his followers, and the 
impossibility under existing circumstances of counting upon a 
stable Government majority, certain Ministers were of opinion that 
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the vrisest and most dignified course for Jrlinisters was at once to 
tender tlieir resignation to your Majesty.”^ Others, however, 
pointed out that “this would be lacking in courage; that the 
Government was pledged to produce and lay on the table their pro- 
posals with regard to the House of Lords and could not honourably 
retire unless they were defeated in the House of Commons before or. 
upon the disclosure of their plans.” The same day the Chief I\diip 
was mstructed to tell klr. Redmond that the Cabinet were not 
prepared to give him the assurance for which he asked and that ho 
must act on his responsibility as they would on theirs. So it went 
on all through March and into April, with Mr. Redmond returning 
again and again for his assurance and always receiving the same 
answer. On this point Asquith was immovable. The Budget 
presented to the new House must in aU essentials be the Budget 
presented to the last House, and there could be no bargaining on 
that ground. If the Irish really thought it necessary to push their 
objection to the spirit-duties or their time-honomed grievance 
against the alleged over-taxation of Ireland to the length of voting 
against the Budget and ejecting the Government, tJiey must go 
their own wa3', and the blood be on their omi heads. 

At the same time, he was quite udUing to meet both Irish and tlio 
large number of Liberals and Radicals who now stood on common 
ground with them in demanding that the rejected Budget should 
not be sent again to the Lords imless accompanied hy a clear intima- 
tion of the steps which the House of Commons proposed to lake to 
assert its supremacy as the elective and representative Chamber. 
In point of fact the King’s Speech at the beginning of the session 
had mentioned no other subjects but finance and the proposals 
which, “ with all convenient speed,” were to he submitted to 
“ define the relations between the Houses of Parliament so as to 
secure the undivided authoritj’^ of the House of Commons over 
finance and its predominance in legi.slation ” ; and if in the very 
exceptional circumstances, there was a strong opinion in favour of 
“ defining these relations ” before rc-.«ubmitting the rejected Budget 
to the Lords, Asquitli saw no objection. TJic nccessiQ'' for some 
decision was In’- this time urgent, for the troubles of the Government 
had come to be knorni outside, and da}’ after da}’ the Lobby was 
buzzing with rumours that I^Iinistcrs were going to find a %vay out 
of their difficulties by resigning. In the House itself Asquith wa« 

’ T])C?o -wr-ro only n pa':«inp plm'-o, for llio next «lny (SCtli t 

lio reported t!)o “ miivov^nl opinion ” to Ijo “ tliot lljcro could no qu'- ’Oou 
imrnodinto or ■voluntnry re'i^ination-" 
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bombarded with questions which could not be conveniently answered mo 
as to the date when the rejected Budget would be re-introduced, and 
it was in parrying these that he first used the expressions wait 
and see,” which, torn from its context and apphed to circumstances 
in which he had never used it, was made a reproach to him ui later 
years. It was, as he used it, an alniost arrogant warning to an 
opponent that he must await the speaker’s pleasure for the grant 
of any information : 

Viscount Helmsley : Are we to understand that if the resolutions sent 
■jjp from this House fail to pass in. another place, the circumstances 
contemplated by the P.M. will have arisen ? „ ^ 

The Prime Minister : We had better wait and see. (Mar. 3, 1910.) 

IStlr. Peel : Will the contemplated changes (in the Budget) affect the 
question of Irish finance 1 

The Prime Minister : I am afraid that we must wait and see. 

]\Ir. Lonsdale : Will the Rt. hon. gentleman on the motion in respect 
of the Budget fix a date for the third reading ? 

The Prime Minister : The hon. member had better wait and see. 

Earl Winterton : Having regard to the natural anxiety of those about 
to he taxed, can the right hon. gentleman say whether it is possible to 
give the date (for the introduction of the 1910-11 Budget) before the 
rising for the spring recess 1 

The Prime Minister ; I can only repeat the answer which I have 
already given. The Noble Lord must wait and see. (Ap. 4, 1910.) 


While they waited, the Opposition upbraided the Government for 
“ prolonging the financial chaos,”^ and though the answer to them 
was the obvious one that they themselves were the principal sinners, 
the delay was too evidently the result of internal Ministerial diffi- 
culties for this explanation to be convincing. The Government was 
on strong ground in refusing to pick and choose from the rejected 
Budget the taxes which the Peers approved, and proceed with these 
alone, and it would also have been on strong ground if it had said 
firmly from the beginning that it intended to give priority to the 


^ The “ financial chaos ” was somewhat exaggerated by both parties according 
to the exigencies of debate. The rejection of the Budget held up tlio collection of 
income-tax and super-tax (£23,455,000) end certain other new taxes to tho amount 
of £^681,000, makmg m all £30,036,000, The interval was filled by borrowing under 
the Treasury Temporary Borrowings Act wliich was passed early in March and tho 

£1,300,000 (income-tax, £350 000 • stamns 
£600,000 ; interest on borrowing, £350,000). The Opposition protoSed’thaTtho 
aitaato onght to be togularised by immediate resototions in Hte now PaSmSt 

“e BnS b!to”SaS b"*‘ objeetod altogoto to diSs 

tne iDuaget into parts which were acceptable and imaccentnblo fn Tnrrla onrl 

givmg priority to the termer. Tho rejeotion of tho Serty the loShmd * S 
oi a resolution of the House of Commons alone could be justified in law. 
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1^^ House of Lords resolutions, but tbe too e-rident truft for the tet 

thi-ee weeks of the session was that it was not in a position to soy 
anytliing at all. 

For not only the Budget and the action of the h'ish, but its House 
of Lords policy was still a cause of internal trouble. In spite of the 
fears in the party lest the veto should be tangled up with House of 
Lords “ Eeform,” influential hfinistei’s, of whom Sir Edward Grey 
was the chief, were still strongly of opinion that the reconstitution 
of the Upper House should be undertaken concurrently with the 
limitation of its veto. Speaking in London on 14th March, Sir 
Edward said rather pointedly that he was “ for a two-Chamher 
system,” and that “ to confine ourselves to a single-Chamber issue, 
and to leave the policy of reform of the Second Chamber — ^to leave 
all the ground unoccupied for the other side— would result for us, 
politically spealdng, in disaster, death, and damnation.” Sir 
Edward was represented in after times as having said that single- 
Chamber government was “disaster, death, and damnation,” hut 
he applied these words only to the i3olitical consequences to the 
Liberal Party of leaving the reconstitution of the Second Chamber 
to its opponents. The majority of his colleagues and practically 
the entire rank and file of the party were, on the contrary, of opiuiou 

• that the predicted disaster would smvly follow if the question of the 
veto became involved in the question of reform, and thought it 
good sense to leave that ground for the present to Lord Lansdowno 
and Lord Hosebery, the last of whom had for nearl}'- thirty years 
been appealing to the House of Lords to take up the question of ila 
own reform, though with practically no success. Tliere were 
moments when resignations threatened on this issue also, hut the 
differences were finally composed on the preamble to the Parliament 
Bill: 

“ Whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of Lords ns it .at 
present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular insfend of 
hereditary basis, but such a substitution cannot iiumedintcly bo bzoag i 
into operation: And whereas prordsion will require licrenftor to I'o 
made by Parliament m a measure effecting such substitution for Jjimtmg 
and defining the powers of the new Second Chamber, but it is 
to make such provision as in this Act appears for restricting the exjs i ^ 
powers of the House of Lords.” 

The reconstitution of the Upper House was thus bequeathed « 
legacy to any Govermuent or party which might Ize willing hJ 
it up in the future. Hone so far has shown any alacrity to do ro. 
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IV . 

It was not till the third week of March tliat the Government were 1910 
in a position to lay their plans definitelj’’ before the House. They 
now proposed to go ahead immediately with the House of Lords 
Resolutions, then obtain a first reading for the Parliament BiU, and 
to take the Budget immediately afterwards. The Resolutions, three 
m number, dealing respectively with finance, the veto in ordinary 
legislation, and the duration of Parliaments, were introduced on 
29th March, carried by majorities varying from 98 to 106, and 
disposed of by 14th April, when the Parliament BiU was read a 
first time.i 

The draft of the BiU was sent to ICing Edward at Biarritz on 


^ The Resolutions wore : 

1. MoNEy Bn-ns 

That it is expedient that the House of Lords be disabled by law from rejecting 
or amending a Money Bill, and that any such limitation by law shall not be taken 
to diminish or qualify the existing rights and privileges of the House of Commons. 

For the purposes of this resolution a Bill shall bo considered a ]\Ionoy Bill if, in 
the opinion of the Speaker, it contains only provisions dealing \vith all or any of 
the following subjects, viz,, tho imposition, repeal, remission, alteration, or regula- 
tion of taxation, cliarges on tlie Consolidated Fund, or the provision of money by 
Parliament ; Supply ; tho appropriation, control, or regulotion of public money ; 
raising or guaranteeing of any loan or the repayment thereof ; or matters incidental 
to those subjects or any of them. 

2. Bills other than Money Bills 

That it is expedient that the powers of the House of Lords ns respects Bills 
other than Money Bills be restricted by law, so that any such Bill which has passed 
the House of Commons in three successive Sessions, and having been sent up to 
the House of Lords at least one month before the end of the Session has been 
rejected by that House in each of these Sessions, shall become law without the 
consent of the House of Lords, on the Royal Assent being declared ; provided that 
at least two years shall have elapsed between the date of the first introduction of 
the Bill in the House of Commons and the date on which it passes the House of 
Commons for the last time. 

For the purposes of this resolution a Bill shall bo treated as rejected by the House 
of Lords if it has not been passed by the House of Lords either without amendment, 
or with such amendments only as may be agreed upon by both Houses. 

3. Duration of Parliament 

That it is expedient to limit the duration of Parliament to five years. 

(The plan adopted was in essentials that put forward by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Baimerman in 1907, but there were two variations : 

(o) Ho provision was made, in case of disagreement, for conference between 
the two Houses. 

(b) A Bill was to become law without the consent of the House of Lords if 
passed by the House of Commons in three successive Sessions, which need not 
be Sessions of the same Parliament.) 
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57 and tlie King aclmowledged it in a lete written with 

JQis own hand ; 

The King to Asquith. 

Biarritz. 

mi v r , 19, 1910, 

liie llmg has received from the Prime Mnistor the draft of a Bill to 

mate provision with respect to the powers of the House of Lords in 
mation to those of the House of Commons and to limit the duration of 
Parliament. 

The King notices that the date of this Bill is the first of this month. 

All through the debates on the House of Lords resolutions the 
fate of the Government was still in doubt, and as late as 13th April 
Asquith telegraphed to the King’s Secretary at Biarritz ; 

Asquith to the King. 

“ As result of Cabinet during last three days Government have resolved 
to make no changes in Budget except purely formal ones and refuse 
demand of Irish for reduced spirit duties. They will ask House of 
Commoi^ to pass Budget in every substantial respect in the same form 
in which it was passed in the late House of Commons. 

It is possible and not improbable that in consequence of this decision 
the Irish Party will vote against the Government in the critical division 
in the closure to the Budget on Monday next. If they do Government 
will be defeated and crisis of extreme urgencj^ will at once arise.” 

In the event these misgivings proved groundless, and Asquith was 
justified in his belief that, when faced with the decision, the Irish 
would not push their objections to the Budget to the length of 
voting against it and displacing the Government. That danger, if 
it ever existed, had passed on 20tli April, when the Budget Bill was 
introduced ; and a week later it had passed through aU its stages 
and wms read a third time by a majority of ninety-three, sixty-two 
of the Irish voting with the Government. Tlie next day (28th April) 
it was accepted vdthout a division by the House of Lords. 

The Government could breathe again, but there was no disguising 
the fact that it had lost prestige, and Parliament much of its 
authority through the delays and uncertainties of these months. 
For some time past it had become only too evident that the January 
election would not serve for the Parliament Bill ns well as tlie 
Budget ; and Icnowing tho King’s mind, and feeling the insecurity 
of tho position, Asquith had given liia supporters a further wnnu'ng 
on this subject in the final debate on the House of Lords Rc.^olu* 
tions : 

” I think it is not only convenient hut ncccssnr^' to give notice to 
House and to tho coimtry, now that these Resolutions arc * 
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the control of other people, of onr future intentions. If the Lords fail- 1910 
to accept our policy, or decline to consider it when it is formally presented -^6® 
to the House, we shall feel it our duty immediately to tender advice to 
the Crown as to the'steps which will have to bo taken if that policy is to 
receive statutory effect in this Parliament. What the precise terms of 
that advice vdll be, it will, of course, not be right for mo to say now, 
but if wo do not find ourselves in a position to ensui’e that statutory 
effect will be given to this policy in this Parliament, we shall then either 
resign our offices or recommend a dissolution of Parliament. And let 
me add this : that in no case would we recommend Dissolution except 
under such conditions as will secure that in the new Parliament the 
judgment of the people as exj)ressed in the election will be carried into 
law.” (House of Commons, 14th April, 1910.) 

The allusion in this statement to “the steps which wiU have to 
be taken if that policy is to receive statutory effect in this Parlia- 
ment ” included not onl}'- the use of the Ro3’^al Prerogative, but the 
possibility of a Referendum, for that, too, was being discussed by 
the Cabinet at this time, and in his last letter to the Edng at Biarritz, 
Asquith speaks of “ a Bill being drafted for that purpose.”^ 

Though aU the possible alternatives are left open in this statement, 
it is not difficult to infer from it what would have been the course of 
events if lUng Edward’s hfe had been in’olonged. Asquith would 
have acquiesced in the King’s view that another reference to the 
electors was necessary before the Parliament Bill became law, and 
failing a referendum — ^\vhich he was willing to explore as a possi- 
bility, but very milikely to have accepted as the actual solution — 
have asked from King Edward the same understanding that he 
asked from his successor, viz., that if the electors gave a sufficient 
majority for the pohey, means would be provided to carry it into 
law. The opinion has been expressed by King Edward’s biographer 
that his son and successor was “ constitutionally correct in accepting 
the advice tendered to him by his Ministers,” instead of embarking 
upon a line of action of which no man could have foreseen the out- 
come, and all indications suggest that this would have been King 
Edward’s conclusion if he had been called upon to decide the issue. 

In spite of his opinion that the Government pohey was “ the 
destruction of the House of Lords,” the King recognised that it 
would have to go on the Statute-book if beyond all reasonable doubt 
it had been approved by the electors, but as proof of this he required 
an election definitely on that policy, after it had been set out in 
detail and laid before Parfiament and the country. In proposing 
this condition, he must necessarily have led Asquith to suppose that 


^ Life of King Edward, p. 710. 
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if it were complied with, he would accept the result and, if need be, 
exercise the Royal prerogative to give effect to it ; and that no 
doubt was what Asquith had in mind when he spoke of “such 
conditions as will secure that in the new Parhament the judgment 
of the people as expressed in the election will be carried into law,” 
It may be added that the possibilities of a Referendum were 
e^austively discussed with the Opposition leaders at the Con- 
stitutional Conference in the summer and autumn of this year, with 
the result that Asquith was strengthened in his own very decided 
preference for a General Election as the proper method of consulting 
the people. 


V 

The 1909 Budget having at last been disposed of, the House of 
Commons took a short hohday, and Asquith put care behind him 
and went off on a cruise in the Admiralty Yacht EncJianiress with 
his friend, Mr. McKenna, the First Lord. His letters to his uffo 
speak of his pleasure and relief ; 

Asquith to Ms Wife. 

Hay 1, 1910. We are well through the Bay of Biscay, and in sight of 
the Portuguese coast, and have just finished I\Iorning Service in the open 
air on deck, Ernest McKenna leading the hj^mns, in the absence of any 
other instrument, with cool courage and gusto. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the beauty of the sea. We have liad 
blue sky and bright sun since we left Portsmouth on Friday morning. 
The sea has been roughish most of the way, deep purple in colour with 
lots of white horses. I have distinguished myself greatly in contrast with 
the professional seamen by my excellence as a sailor. Out of our whole 
party only two appeared at the dinner table on Friday night— -flic 
Captain and myseK ; all the McKennas, Admiral Jcllicoe, Capt. Trouhridgo 
being laid low. The Enchantress, though a model of comfort, is not 
really a good sea -going vessel ; slie pitches tremendously ^ on small 
provocation. I have not felt a qualm and am very 'well situated in 
Jellicoe’s old quarters. 

May 3. The great pleasure and relief of a trip like this is that we pot 
no news, and one day passes exactly like another. One can always ho 
alone if one pleases. It is quite a peaceful partj^ — oven Monfegu, 
we shall unship at Cadiz for a bird-nesting cxi)cdiiion, is fairly equable. 

Jffay 4. I am -writing this at sea between Lisbon and Cadiz, whore it 
will he posted this afternoon. Wc got to Lisbon on Sunday evening after 
a wonderful voyage. . . . After lunching at the Legation we went to 
the Palace to sec the King and the Quccn-Mothcr, to whom Pamela nnn 
Barbara^ were presented ; and in the evening JIcKonna and I went again 
to the Palace to dinner with the King and a lot of Portugno'^e .-iQ-cain'' 

^ Mrs. RcginnUl McKonnn niici her tiNtor. 
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“ statesmen.” I sat next the Queen who is still handsome, and, like all 1910 
the Orleans familj'', quite good company. She urged me strongly to go Ago 67 
and see a bull-fight, but to go incognito. I said I would if she could 
give me a mantilla for concealment. So the next morning she sent me 
a beautiful specimen which arouses the envy of the two girls and which 
I will make over to you. 

Lisbon, though beautifully situated, is at close quarters an ugly and 
uninteresting town. But nothing can be more beautiful than Cintra, 
where we s^Dent the best part of yesterda 3 ^ The ICing lent us a couple 
of motors, and we drove out about 17 miles, saw the sights and limched 
with old Villiers, who has a house there, and afterwards walked about 
the groimds of Monserrate, supposed to Ise the most remarkable garden 
in Em’ope. . . . We left Lisbon about dinner-time and have been 
steaming along all night. The sea is quite smooth and the sun shines 
all day. To-night and to-morrow (Thursday) we shall sleep at Seville 
and then return to the Yacht, which will take us to Malaga for Grenada, 

We are a very harmonious and peaceful party. 

This plan was not to be. He has himself related what followed : 

“ At King Edward’s request, we put in at Lisbon to pay our respects 
to King Manoel of Portugal and the Queen-Mother. The last communica- 
tion I had from my revered Sovereign was a telegram sent two days 
before his death : ‘ Very glad that you liked your stay at Lisbon and 
that the King was so pleasant. Edward R.* 

We had passed Cadiz and were nearing Gibraltar, when the First Lord 
and I received by wireless our first intimation of the Kmg’s iUness.^ 

Lord ICnoUys’s message to me was of a disquieting kind : ‘ Deeply 
regret to say the King’s condition is now most critical.’ On our arrival 
a few hones later at Gibraltar I at once gave instructions for our immediate 
return, and on Friday, May 6, 1 telegraphed to Lord Knollys as follows ; 

‘ Your telegram received.. Am starting at once for home, I find that 
we can make journey quicker by sea than by land. In half an hour 
Enchantress will be imder weigh for Plymouth, where I hope to be 
Monday night. Please convey my most fervent sympathy and hopes to 
Queen and Prince of Wales, We shall be in constant telegraph contact 
by wireless throughout. Please keep me constantly informed.’ 

At three o’clock in the morning of the following day (May 7) I received 
by wireless the terrible news of the King’s death : ‘ I am deeply grieved 
to inform you that my beloved father the King passed away peacefully 
at a quarter to twelve to-night (the 6th). George.’ 

I went up on deck, and I remember well that the first sight that met 
my eyes in the twilight before dawn was Halley’s comet blazing in the 
sky. It was the only time, I believe, that any of us saw it during the 
voyage. I felt bewildered and indeed strmned. At a most anxious 
moment in the fortunes of the State, we had lost, without warning or 
preparation, the Sovereign whose ripe experience, trained sagacity, 
equitable judgment, and unvarying consideration, counted for so much. 

^ Among others Mrs. Asquith had sent a ■wireless message through the Admiralty 
begging her husband to return immediately. 
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For two years I liad been bis OMef Slinister, and I am tbankfal to 
remember that from first to last I never concealed anything from him. 
He soon got to know this, and in return he treated me inth a gracious 
franlmess which made our relationship in very trying and exacting time, 
one, not always of complete agreement, but of imbroken confidence. 
It was this that lightened the load which I should otherwise have found 
almost intolerably oppressive : the prospect that, in the near future, 
I might find it my duty to give him advice which I knew would be in a 
high degree unpalatable. 

Now he had gone. His successor, with all his fine and engaging 
qualities, was without political experience. We were nearing the verge 
of a crisis almost without example in our constitutional history. What 
was the right thing to do ? This was the question which absorbed my 
thoughts as we made our way, with two fast escorting crm'sers, through 
the Bay of Biscay, until we landed at Plymouth on the evening of 
Monday, May 9.” Fears of Parliament, pp. 86-S). 

The next day he had his first audience rvith the new King, and, 
as his wife records, “ came away deeply moved by liis modesty and 
good sense.” On the 11th he had an audience irith Queen Alexandra, 
who received him with the intimate affection of old friendship, and 
took him into the death-chamber. Then he came straight to tlio 
House of Commons and moved the vote of condolence in a speech 
which was judged to be a perfect model of the c7cyc of such an 
occasion : 

“ King Edward,” he said, “ was animated every day of his Sovereignly 
by the thought that he was at once the head and the chief servant 
of the vast organism wliich we call the British Empire. Ho rccogni<cd 
in the fullest degree both the powers and limitations of a Constitutional 
Jlonarchy, ... He loved his people at home and over the seas. Their 
interests were his interests, and their fame Iiis fame. He had no self 
apart from them.” 

After the King’s funeral the cruise was resumed, and the party 
now went via Pembroke Dock to Greenock and thence to Skye. 

“ It is very peaceful,” writes Asquith, “ and I spend most of the 
day alone reading, or %vriting at a long memorandum which I am 
preparing for the King.” 


VI 

The Emperor IVilliam came to London for the funeral of King 
Edward on 23rd May, and telegraphed to his Chancellor, Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, a long sumraarv^ of liis impressions, founded, 
said, on “many talks witli his relatives, with gentlemen 
Court, with certain old acquaintances, and many di^-tinsui’ 
pemoiis.” The general conclusion, he says, is “ somcwliat as fo • 
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People’s minds are whoUy occupied with the internal situation and 1910 
its insecure future. The outlook all round is black. The Govern- ^ 
ment is thoroughly hated. It is impossible to find words strong 
enough to express what is felt about the character of the Ministry. 

For the present no one sees any way out. It is reported with satis- 
faction that in the days after the King’s death and during the lying- 
in-state the Prime hlinister and other of his colleagues were publicly 
hissed in the streets, and that expressions hl^e ‘ you have killed the 
King ’ were heard. A demonstration against the Government is 
looked for during the great mourning and funeral ceremonials, and 
a strong reaction in a Conservative sense is thought not improbable,” 

The Emperor added that he heard from intimate sources that Sir 
Edward Grey was weak as wax in the hands of Isvolsky and would 
do whatever he prescribed.^ 

We may wonder at the fi^ankness with which those whom he met 
conveyed their opinions to the German Emperor, but there is no 
doubt that this document depicts truthfully the state of feeling 
which from this time onwards was more and more to embitter 
British politics and to produce abroad the misleading impression - 
that Great Britain was too much occupied with her internal diffi- 
culties to play an important part in foreign affairs. AU and more 
than all the wrath that was poured out on Mr. Gladstone in former 
days was now discharged upon Asquith and his colleagues. There 
were, as the Emperor said, no words strong enough to characterise 
their iniquities. They were said to be aiming at property and the 
throne, disrupting the Empire and threatening religion. Old friend- 
ships were broken ; men and women in different political camps 
could no longer be relied upon to meet amicably on neutral ground ; 
malicious stories were circulated and believed about the private 
characters and habits of distinguished men. When to aU this 
there was added the spectacle of Suffragettes breaking windows 
and burning chmches, and a little later of eminent lawyers and 
statesmen arming and drilling an army to resist an Act of Parlia- 
ment, it was scarcely surprising if some foreign Governments 
concluded that Great Britain had lost her ancient sobriety and self- 
control and was entering upon a period of civil strife which would 
enfeeble her for aU other purposes. 

In spite of the information which the Kaiser thought worth 
cabling to his Chancellor, the much-hated Government had five 
months earher obtained a large majority at a General Election, and 
eight months later was to receive the same measure of confidence. 

1 Official German Documents (Grosso PoUtik), Voh XXVIII, p. 328, 
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Neither Asquith nor his colleagues were ever hissed in the streets ; 
there were no demonstrations against the Government during the 
days of the King’s lying-in-state and funeral, and there was no 
Conservative reaction afterwards. Whether Asquith or Grey were 
wax in the hands of Isvolsky can be judged by what has been recorded 
in a previous chapter. In spite of malicious rumours to the contrar 3 % 
the intimate and affectionate relations which Queen Alexandra 
maintained with Asquith to the end of her life would be sufficient 
disproof, if any were needed, of the suggestion that he failed in 
respect or consideration for the King in the diffi.cult circumstances 
in which both were placed. 

From the day when he kissed hands in 190S until 28th April, 1910, 
when he paid his farewell visit to the Ifing, they never had more 
than passing disagreements ; and in liis many visits to Sandringham 
and Windsor he was able to keep the ICing’s attention upon more 
than affairs of State. He made a point of informing liim — either 
personally or through his friend Lord KnoUys — of aU that was 
happening at home and abroad. Neither the ICing nor tlie Queen 
was moved by the abuse showered upon Asquith at that time, and 
if anything his position was strengthened by these attack's. It was 
said of Air. Gladstone that the enthusiasm for him always rose a 
little higher than the antagonism to him. Asquith never Idndicd 
the enthusiasm of crowds, as Jlr. Gladstone did. Li tlic same way 
as legally he was more effective before a cultured tribunal than a 
jiuy, so his appeal was more to the respect than to the Hurrahs I of 
his audience. But the Imown staunchness of his character and 
sobriety of his methods secured him a steady support from quirt 
people which was of the highest value in these times. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONPERENCE 


Tho Party Truco and tlio Coiislitulionnl Conforonco — A miggo^tcd “National 
Govornmont ” — Jlr. Lloyd Goorgo and Mr. Balfonr — Conatilution-innking and 
its difiicultics — Points of flivcrgoncc — Breakdown of tho Conforonco — Bensons 
for failure — Lord Motley’s resignation of tho India Oflice — Mr. Knldnno’s 
Poorngo. J. A, S. 

When Parliament reassembled in the second M'cek of Jnno Asquith laio 
and his colleagues had come to certain conclusions. To use his own oi-ns 
words, the death of the King had “ completely transformed the 
political situation.” He was always sensitive to these occasions, 
and the idea of phmging tho country back into tho bitter and 
violent controversies of the jn’cvious months and perhaps bci)ig 
under the necessity of pressing the new King to difficult and painful 
decisions witliin a few weeks of his coming to the throne and during 
the period of mourning, was deeply repugnant to him. He, there- 
fore, with the hearty approval of the King and of his omi colleagues, 
approached Mr. Balfour and proposed a Conference between party 
leaders on the questions that divided them. I\Ir. Balfour agreed, 
and together they mapped out the ground which sliould be the 
subject of discussion. No strict boundaries were drami, but in 
general the questions were defined as ; 

1. The relations of the two Houses in regard to finance. 

2. Provision of some macliinery to deal with persistent disneree- 

ment between the two Houses, whether by limitation of veto Imni 
sitting, referendum or otherwise. ' ^ 

3. The possibility of coming to some agreement as to such a 
change m the composition and numbem of tl,o Sccon.J iroinc 

would ensure that it would act and ho regarded as acUnn (Mr v 
between the great parties in the State, ^^ciing, lairiy 

roSl"to“ttrHonse“rf r" 

being rep^enW by Tfr Llo! 1 

Mr Birrell anrl Hr,' Ceorge, Lord Crewe, and 

Mr. dirreU, and the Unionist Party hy J&. Balfour, Lord LansdoWe, 

28 -. 
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3Ix. ATisteu Cliambedain. and Lord Ca-R-dor. TTrelre meetings ^ere 
held between tbs-t date and tke end of •JuItj some of them on con- 
seeutire days. It vras stipulated that tlie proceedings should he 
stnetly prrrate and eonSdentiaL and except for one leakage towards 
the end of JuIt. ■^rhich drevr a sharp comment fi-om the Prime 
Zd i n ister. this condition n'as 'trell ohserred. But nothing could 
prevent a certain restiTeness in both parties, and the hotter partisans 
in each made no secret of their fears that coalitions might be 
arranged, or principles and positions that they held vital he har- 
gained array in this secret conclave. !Mx. Birrell endeavoured to 
reassure his eonsritnents : 


One ohservarion I vrill aSov myself and one only. It is this — ^that 
any Conference that may he ta VfTig place is not betveen Popes or 
Plenipotentiaries:, it is not betveen those vho can bind or loose, or 
betTreen those vho can sign, seal and deliver. Therefore do not he 
agitated : there is no need to he agitated. The notion that anybody 
■vrould meet round a table to try to discover compromises or invent thera 
is -unreasonahle and ridiculous. The object of any conference must he 
to discover agreement, ho~ much agreement there is, how far it goes, 
to frhat it extends, hov far it viil carrv- It is obviouslv the dutv of 



unsatisfactory, I assure you all, the most enthiiisjastic politidaa amongst 
you, that you vriii find yourselves relegated to your former positions, 
vith all youT rights preserved and able to fight as hard, and I hope as 
TisoroTisly, vith as much good sense and as much information as before, 
vhen the time comes.’’^ 

Asouith himself has characterised the Conference as “ an honest 
and eontinnous e5ort- '* extending over the best part of six m out as 
to arrive at a settlement, and at one tirne there Trere reasonable 
hopes of its suec-^. On 29th July, just before Parliament rose, he 
gave a moderately optimistic report of progress up to that point : 

*” The representatives of the Government and the Opposition Ii 
"e meetings, and have carefully surveyed a large piri 
ntroversv. and the result is that our discusnons bare 

.. __ _ e have not so far reached an agreement, ^ 

render i*. in the opinion of all of u=, not only desirable but ‘-e 

that they should continue. In fact 1 may go farther, and say 
should think it vrong at this stage to break them off. There i"' no que ^ n 
of their indefinite continuance, and if me find as a result of cur ^ 
deliberations during the rc-eess that there is no prospect of an am-. a,'j- 
that can be announc-ed to Parliament in the course of the pro'cnt -- *' 
we shall bring the Conference to a close.’* 

It was proposed that the Conference should mce 
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summer at Lord Crowe’s country house, but Lord Lansdowiio gg 

strongly objected to this, and tlio form of Iiis objection shouts that 
even at this i^eriod the Unionist leaders were far less sanguine of 
success than Asquith appears to have been at this time : 

“ It would at once,” he wrote, “ be said that the whole affair was a 
pienie and that busmess of such importance ouglit not to be transaeted 
in an environment of such a kind. Supposing, on the other hand, that 
per impossibih we were to arrive at an agreement, it is bound to contain 
a number of points which will meet Avitli criticism at the hands of om 
friends. Will not that eriticism be mueh more severe, if it can be said 
that we had been ‘ softened ’ bj'’ the excellence of Crewe’s cliampagne and 
the other attractions of a hospitable and luxurious country house ? 

n 

There was, in fact, very little softening on the Unionist side, 
though “ cheerfulness continued to break in,” as Dr. Johnson’s 
friend said, till very nearlj?^ the end on the Liberal side. During the 
autumn livety seekers after new things leapt ahead to the formation 
of a Coahtion Government to give effect to the conclusions of the 
Conference, and bj^ so doing caused not a little anxietj’' to good party 
men. Mr. Lloyd George, anticipating his later self, was supposed 
to be keen on the idea of a “ National Government,” and Mi’. 

Balfour by no means discouraging. In the obituary notice of Lord 
Balfour, published after his death in The Times (20th March, 1930), 
it was explicitly stated that “ a common programme of a Ministry 
was laid down, ]\Ir. Asquith being excluded.” “ BaUbm’, however,” 
it was added, “ declined participation in the intrigue.” It may be 
stated with confidence that Asquith believed himself to have been 
fully informed of aU that was going on, and he was certainly aware 
that Mr. Lloyd George was conferring Avith Mr. Balfour. For liimself 
he was wholly sceptical about any Coalition being possible which 
would have effected the desired objects of settling tlie House of Lords 
question and carrjdng the Home Rule Bill and other controversial 
measures by consent, and he would certainly not have been willing to 
pay the price (Compulsory Mihtary Service, Imperial Preference, etc.) 
which, according to rumours current at the time, the Tory leaders 
would have required for their connivance. He thought the ground 
treacherous and dangerous for both parties, but with his accustomed 
tolerance, he was willing to let those who thought otherwise try 
their hand and he watched the progress of the business to its 
inevitable conclusion Avith a certain detached amusement. The 


^ Life of Lansdowne, p. 401. 
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programine/’ i£ sucli it could be called, appears not to liave 
excluded Asquith, but on the contrary to have proceeded on the 
basis that in any division of offices between Liberals and Unionists, 
his supersession as Prime IMinister should be ruled out. So Jilr. Llo}^ 
George assured him, and bis position at this time was such that the 
idea, of excluding him from a combination which looked to the 
support of the House of Commons could not have occurred to any 
practical politician.^ 

In his Memories aiid Refieciions Asquith has left one brief record 
of the scene from within : 

“ Much documentary material was provided for the conference on 
the subject of the working of bicameral systems in other coimtrics, and 
of the referendum and other plebiscitary expedients. The feasibility of 
a joint session of the two Chambers in eases of difference between them, 
and if so under what conditions, was also a topic which was fulfr con- 
sidered. The conference heard oral evidence from two, and according to 
my memory only two, witnesses. One of them was Dr. Nicholas Slurray 
Butler, President of Columbia University in the State of New York, a 
conspicuous and distinguished figure in the educational and the political 
life of the United States. The other was klr. Fielding, wiio liad 
probably a longer experience than any man then living of the practical 
working of the constitution of the Dominion of Canada and its Provinces. 
He told us that in the course of his public life he had been at one time 
continuously in office — ^Dominion and Provincial — ^for no less than 
twenty-five years. 

We should have been glad, if it had been possible, to have had first- 
hand testimony from witnesses of equal authority as to the experience of 
the States which form the Commonwealth of Australia, and whoso 
constitutional liistory presents several cases of conflict on critical matters 
between the Upper and Lower Houses of the Ijcgislaturc.” (jlfc 7 »onfs 
and Reflections, Vol. I, pp. 200-1.) 

A fuller accoimt, ■which includes a memorandum addressed by 
Lord Lansdowme to Mr. Balfour at the beginning of September, n- 
to be found in Lord Nevdon’s Lije of Lord, Lansdownc." 
Unionists proposed to divide legislation into tluce categories, ordin* 
ary, financial, and constitutional, and stood out for separate coin 
sidcration and treatment of each catcgoiy, the last being rcsorva 

^ Ewdonco of Asquith’s position at this time may ho found in a lottcr 
to liim by Mr. Hnldnno at the end of tho Session of 11)10 {30th June, llilO) ; 

“ Tlio Session is over and it is possible to take stock. One tlnnti is vrrj ■ ■ 
Your personal position is voiy distinctly strcnplhoncd. Botli in tho 
Parliament and in tho country this is noticeably so. Moreover, if ysp,- 

to you, tho Ministry would at onco break up. So that, both froiu 
of view and ns regards work done, I think you have every rco-son to mOK . 
satisfaction on tJio months just passed away.” 

* P. 39G ci scg. 
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for Referendum before they finally became law. On finance they 
offered to surrender the right of the House of Lords to reject money 
Bills, I>ro^^ded the House of Commons consented to limit the scope 
of measures wthdrami from its control on the ground that they were 
financial. Though the difficulties of definition were voiy great, some 
axjproach to agreement was made on this subject. WJicn it came to 
the other categories, the obstacles i)rovcd insurmountable. It was 
agreed that on ordinary legislation the procedure should bo by 
joint sittings, but no agreement could be reached as to what questions 
should be “ ordinary ” and what “ constitutional,” or in wliat 
numbers rcspectivelj’^ the two Houses should bo represented at the 
joint sittings. It was, in fact, very difficult, if not impossible, to 
decide the last of these questions until the question of the House 
of Lords reform,” upon which opinion in all parties was deeply 
divided, had been settled. Lord Ncudon admits that the question of 
Home Rule was mainty in the minds of the Unionist members of the 
Conference when thej’’ s^ioke of “ constitutional questions,” but when 
efforts were made to meet them on this ground, they requii'ed that 
not only Home Rule bub all questions “ affecting the machinerj^ by 
which legislation was turned out,” should be treated as “ consti- 
tutional.” Upon that point Asquith exiu’essed a firm oinnion to 
]\Ir. Balfour : 

Asquith to Mr. Balfour. 

10 Do^VNING^ Street, 

WinTEHALIi, S.W. 

My colleagues in the Conference agree with me that it might save 
time and conduce to clearness to-morrow, if I send you a brief summary 
of the conclusions at which, after careful consultation, we have arrived. 

We regard the concession which we have provisionally agreed to in 
respect of Finance as of the most substantial character, and extremely 
difficult for us to defend against the criticism of our own supporters. 

To defend it at all would we feel become an impossibility if it were 
accompanied by the exclusion from the new machinery for preventing 
deadlocks on what is called organic or constitutional legislation. 

The distinction now suggested is entirely unknown to our Constitution : 
it discriminates between legislative projects on the ground not of their real 
importance and the seriousness of their consequences, but according as 
they do or do not touch the law-making machinery ; and it would 
render the new system totally inapplicable to a large number of the 
proposed changes to which our supporters attach the greatest value, and 
in respect to which deadlocks are most likely to occur. 

We are prepared to deal specially with the case of Home Rule on the 
lines of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s suggestion. 

I. — T 
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But -^e do not feel that we can maintain om weakened position in 
regard, to Finance unless (a) the new machinery is made applicable to 
all legislation and (b) wo can come to a satisfactory asreement in recard 
to the interpretation of X.”i 


in 

Before October was far adyaiiced the Conference was in deep 
waters, and on the 14th Asq^uith wrote to the ICiiig : 


Asquith to the King. 

“ hfr. Asquith, with his humble duty, has the honour to report to 
yom: Majesty that the Conference on the Constitutional questions has 
met four times this week and to-day adjoinned for a fortnight. 

kh*. Asquith regrets to say that the prospect of agreement is not so 
favomable as it appeared to be at the beginning of the week. But ho 
has not altogether abandoned .the hope that some modus evendi ma)’’ yet 
be discovered. ' 

The point of divergence which has been reached is the question whether 
organic and constitutional changes (such c.g. as Homo Rule, the franchise, 
redistribution) should be exceiited from tho procedure of joint sessions, 
which, it is agreed, should bo applicable to deadlocks between the Ia , 
Houses, in regard to ordinary legislation ; and should (in cases of sucli 
difference) be submitted to a popular referendum ad hoc. 

The representatives of tho O^jposition insist on this distinction ; tho 
representatives of tho Government arc opposed to it, not only on il.s 
merits, but because they know that it would bo quite impossible to 
induce the Liberal Party to agree to it.” 

The King replied on the same day : 


The King to Asquith. 


Marlbobouqh Housn. 

October M, 1910. 

klY nnAB klu. Asquith, 

I am much concerned b 3 ’’ what ^mu tell me has happened at to-day s 
meeting of the Conference. I quite recogni.se that the point of divergence, 
which has now been reached, is a most critical one. But I am coiuforfcu 
to a certain extent b}' j'our sajdng that j’ou still hope a ryaj' out of lac 
difliculties may bo found. I Icnow how j'on arc all animated by no 
earnest wish to arrive at a settlement, and T trust that tho ndjoiinunciu 
for a fortnight maj' conduce to that end. . . . 


Asquith communicated this letter to all tlio mombcr.s of the 
Conference, and the effort to reach an agreement was continued for 
another three weeks. On 8th November lie made a further eonu 
munication to the King : 


’ X, tlio symbol used for " Comtitutioiml cjucstion-M ” or 
gravity." 


‘‘ join of 
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Asquith to the King. 

10 Downinq Street. 

Nov. 8. 

To-day’s meeting of the Conference brought matters to a head. The 1910 
proposed exclusion from the new machinery for settling deadlocks of 67-68 
Home Rule and other so-called organic changes was exhaustively 
discussed. The result showed an ai^parently irreconcilable divergence of 
view. But it was agreed that each side should carefully review in con- 
sultation the whole situation. A further, and possibly a final, meeting 
will be held to-morrow. 

There were two more meetings before the end. 

“ It will be a disappointment if we fail,” he wrote to his wife 
on November 10, “ but nobody’s fault. We all agree that A. J. B. 

(Mr. Balfour) is head and shoulders above his colleagues. I had a rather 
intimate tallc with him before the Conference this morning. He is very 
pessimistic about the future, and evident^ sees nothing for himself but 
chagrin and a possible private life.” 

We may sum the matter up by saying that what the Conference 
had been attempting was nothing less than to convert the immemorial 
miwritten into a written constitution — a task which would in any 
case have been one of enormous difficulty, and certainly could not 
be achieved by men who were deeply committed on one side or other 
in the controversies of the hour. Both parties had in mind certain 
great impending questions — especially Home Rule for Ireland — on 
which the one desired to remove obstructions and the other to block 
the way. No one had better reasons for desiring a settlement than 
Asquith, but there came a point at which he felt constrained to say 
that he could not justify to his supporters the concessions which he 
was asked to make, if the machinery for settlement between the 
two Houses was not to apply to the questions in which they were 
most interested. 


IV 

At the end of October this year, Lord Morley handed in his 
resignation as Secretary of State for India, and, honestly beheving 
that he wished to take his discharge &om office and public affairs, 
Asquith accepted it. It is extremely doubtful whether Lord Morley 
really desired to quit the India Office, and he certainly did not wish 
to quit the Government. From the beginning of the Campbell- 
Bannerman Government he had spoken of having " banished 
myself to the Brahmaputra ” ; and in the early days he gave 
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repeated hints that he would not remain long in that exile, that there 
was a certain compact ” by which he was to obtain release, and 
that a vacant stool in the Cabinet must shortly be expected. 
Campbell-Bannerman was at first a good deal troubled by these 
intimations, but, while denjnng the “ compact,” he replied with 
charming letters of persuasion and appeasement, and. everjdhing 
went on as before. Asquith was a little less understanding about 
Lord hlorley’s moods and tenses, and his prompt acceptance of the 
preferred resignation caused surprise and disappointment. I was 
myself the means of bringmg to Asquith’s knowdedge w^hat I believed 
to be in Lord Morley’s mind, and it was a race against time to 
intercept him before the hour fixed for what was to have been their 
farewell interview. It w^as managed with ten minutes to spare. 
Asquith was firm against re-opening the door of the India Office ; 
that “ vacant stool ” had been filled by the appointment of Lord 
Crewe, and on no account would he go back on that. But another 
door was fortunately open, and a few days later Lord Morley Arallced 
through it, and re-entered the Cabinet as Lord President of the 
Coxmcil, The incident is recorded in a letter from Asquith io hia 
wife : 


Asquith to Ins Wife, 

Nov. 1, 1910. 

I have seen a string of people including J. hi., whoso vanity has been 
wounded by the supposed readiness with which I accepted his resignation 
of the India Office, as though it meant his complete retirement from ( he 
Cabinet. We had a very agreeable interview, in tlie course of wJjioh 
I stroked him down, and in the end I have little doubt that 1)0 ■will Stat- 
on in some light office such as President of the Council. 


In the next few months Lord Morley did more and more varied 
administrative wnrk than at any time in his life. IWicn Lord Crowe 
fell ill at the beg inni ng of 1911, he wont back to his old Depart luord 
and carried on for six months, showing none of the wcarino?^ of 
which he had spoken despondently in the previous October. Ih* 
also sat in the Committee of Imperial Defence, and on occasion? even 
took the chair, and when Sir Edw’ard Grey w'cnt on holiday ho filled 
his place at the Foreign Ofllco, and, it may be said incidentally, 
discovered more of the tendencies w'hich lie afterwards donotinood. 


Li addition to all else, he took charge of the J’arh’ament Bill in tlw 
House of Lords during Lord Crown’.? ahscncc tln-ough iihiO'-, 
be related in another chapter. But he was in some resperts n ratio r 
uneasy colleague in thc.se months, and he caupcd Asquhh 
anxiety bj’ repeated hints that his conscience inight not |K’rnnt nut 
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to consent to tlio creation of Peers if that proved to ho the necessary 1910 
means of resistance of the House of Lords. He was alwa 3 ^s difficult 
to understand on this subject. Ho was strong^ in favour of the 
Parliament Act and of the Hish policj’" for which it paved the way, 
and he could suggest no alternative means of giving effect to either 
if the House of Lords blociced the waj^ but ardently as he desired 
the end he seemed up to the last moment to shrink from tlie means. 

Early in the following 3 'ear it was decided that klr. Haldane who 
by now had finished the chief j)art of his work of militarj’’ reorganisa- 
tion, should go to the House of Lords, where an access of debating 
strength, on the Liberal benches was greatly needed. Asquith wrote 
to his wife on this occasion : 

Asquith to his Wife. 

10 Downing Street. 

> Mar. 21, 1911. 

I have just done what I never in this life expected to do — sent a 
submission to the IHng that the dignity of a Viscount of the United 
Kingdom be conferred on the Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane, Secretary of 
State for War, with the title of Viscomit Haldane of Cloan in the County 
of Perth. 

When I thinlc of the days when we sat on a Sunday afternoon in the 
little garden of Eton House at Hampstead — two quite briefless barristers 
with no apparent or conjecturablo future — it is a landmark of what 
may happen in this strange cmmtry. A pretty good specimen of what the 
novelists and critics call Romance. 

Eighteen months later the romance was completed by Lord 
Haldane’s elevation to the Lord Chancellorship. 


CHAPTER XXTTT 
THE PvOYAE PBEROGATITE 


rdih tr.' 


Tc? _de.=£sic^ to disDlTe— As.5;tikh st Saridrinihai- ...... 

ivin*— XC5 Cac'isr 2-Ier::or^’i'cm to the King— Asq-oith and lord Cre^e et 
Kncsmgnsm -trainee — JLn$ **' XTndrrsrandimr *' — 'Xnc* d^arli3n2snt 

Bin in tie Eense of Kmis — A ‘‘ Beatn-ied Bensatanrs "—The I)co?nbrr 
Jtasedon — Ho—e Bale an isne. " j A. 5 :. 


It had been -nndeistood betvreen parties that tbe failure of t&e 
Conference -^onld restore the .SxCi’ds quo at the time of King Edtrard's 
death, and this meant for the Government taking np the Question 
of the House of Lords vith Ms successor at the point at which it had 
been snspended by that- event. What that point was it is important 
to bear in mind. King Edward had notiSed that he should require 
a second election before using Ms prerogative to overcome the 
opposition of the House of Lords to the ParHamont Bill, and Asquith 
had steered his course acc-ordingly. But he had naturally taken for 
granted that, if he complied with King Edward's condition and the 
result WES decisive, the use of the prerogative, if needed, would 
follow as a matter of course. It now became nccessaiy to ascert.-Jn 
whether his son and succe^or would accept the same test, and act. 
ES presumably Ms father would have done, in like circumstances. 

There was for the 3Imister oMy one other possible course, a? re 
saw the atuation — that he himself should resign and throw upon dee 
Opposition the onus of dealing with the situation, if theq* could. He 
WES prepared for this in the last resort, but he considered it the wars*, 
of eH solanons for reasons which he erplainc-d to tbe HoV'C- of 
Commons in the following year : 

“If we had resinned, tbe Kinn. I have no doubt, would hive scat k" 
the tinht hon. gentleman opposite, the Lc-der of the OprqatJ- n.y'’* 
might or might no: hove xmdertaken the rc'pom-Hility of fermu r 
Government. If he had not, o; caurs:- mattc.-s would Iv-vc 


just as they were. If he had. it was a matter of ccm.mon J-.r;':w i-m ' -g 
a Govermnent so formed could not have oxhio-i nw s w<-;k un 
House of Commons for the simrle but .^tfucten: nv-tcr. thit th- b'“- 


'cxild have refused to 
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Dissolution would not have been attended by the same result ; but — 1910 
and I ask the particular attention of the House and the country to this — Age 68 
a Dissolution under these circumstances would have made it almost 
impossible to keep the name and authority of the King out of the arena 
of electoral controversy.”^ 

A dissolution being necessary in either event, his one thought was 
how to hold it and make it decisive without involving the Crown in 
the electoral struggle. 

This was what was most in his mind when he decided that — ■ 
subject to an understanding with the King — ^the Election should 
be held at once, i.e. before Christmas. No one could be more 
resolute when his mind was made up, but for some days he had to 
fight hard for this decision. There were waverers and doubters 
within the party, and some of the astutest electioneers predicted 
disaster if a second election were inflicted on the country within 
twelve months. Tactics apart, the only reasonable doubt was 
whether the Parliament Bill should be passed through all its stages 
in the House of Commons and the crisis deferred until it had been 
rejected by the House of Lords, probably in the following spring ; 
but to Asquith that seemed a pure waste of time, and an unnecessary 
duphcation of the controversy, which would in any case be renewed 
in the new Parliament. The Bill had been read a first time and was 
before the country ; the resolutions on which it was founded and 
which contained everything material that was in it had been 
exhaustively debated ; the proposals of the Government were 
simple and intelligible and known to everybody in principle and in 
detail. The Conference had explored all the possibilities of agreed 
settlement with wholly negative results. These things taken 
together seemed to Asquith to constitute a complete fulfilment of 
the conditions preliminary to a dissolution which could reasonably 
be asked for by the Crown for the exercise of the constitutional last 
resort, and he saw no advantage in going over the ground again 
until he was assm’ed that the result would be decisive. 

An these were good reasons, but once more the final considera- 
tion which clinched the matter in his mind was that if the election 
were postponed until there had been another clash in Parliament 
between the two Houses, the action of the King must have been a 
subject of public controversy. Partisans would have demanded to 
know whether the “ guarantees ” had been given, and the answer 
could hardly have been kept back or the Sovereign shielded from 
criticism, however correct or constitutional his conduct might have 

^ House of Commons,’ 7th August, 1911. 
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been. But an immediate election kept this issue in the distance. 
It nugbt be assumed that tke Prime Minister would not have recom- 
mended a dissolution without obtaining an understanding from the 
King, but the question was unlikely to be asked before a crisis had 
arisen in Parliament, and, if it was asked, Jifinisters would be on the 
strongest ground in refusing to answer ah. questions in advance of 
the necessity. 

n 

These reasons prevailed, and at its meeting on 10th November 
the Cabinet decided to ask for an immediate dissolution, and 
authorised Asquith to report to that effect to the King. He went 
on the following day to Sandringham, and has left a record of what 
he said to the King : 

Conversation at Sandringliavi, llih November, 1910. 

“ Mi. Asquith pointed out that this would be second t ime in the course 
of twelve months that the question of the relations between the two 
Houses had been submitted to the electorate. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that in the event of the Government obtaining an adequate majority 
in the New House of Commons, the matter should bo put in train for 
final settlement. This could only be brought about (if tlic Lords were 
not ready to give way) by the willingness of the Crown to exercise its 
prerogative to give effect to the will of the nation. Tlio House of Lords 
cannot be dissolved and the only legal way in which it can bo brougld 
into harmony with the other House is by either ciu'tailing or adding to 
its members. In theory, the Crown might conceivably adopt tlic former 
course by withholding writs of summons. But this has not been done for 
many centuries ; it would bo most invidious in practice j and it is at 
least doubtful whether it can bo said to be constitutional. On the otlior 
hand the prerogative of creation is undoubted ; it 1ms never been 
recognised as having any constitutional limit ; it was used for this very 
piupose in the 18th century, and agreed to be used on a largo scale by 
King William IV in 1832. There could, in lilr. Asquillfe opinion, bo no 
doubt that the knowledge that the Crown was ready to use the prerogative 
would be sufficient to bring about an agreement without any necessity 
for its actual exercise.” 

For tho moment Asquith contented liimself with stating the case 
and left it for consideration. 

Tlie Cabinet met again on tho morning of Inth November and 
drew up a memorandum which was forwarded to the King (who bad 
now returned from Sandringham) on the afternoon of 1 lie same day - 

“ The Cabinet has vor3' carcfulfv considered the situation crcnt*^-(I by tb'' 
failure of tlic Conference, in view of the dcelnration of poUrv 
their behalf bj’' tho Prime ^Minister in the House of ConmioriH oti the 
April, 1910. 
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The advice which they feel it their duty to tender to H,M, is as follows : 1910 
An immediate dissolution of Parliament — ns soon as the necessary ^8 
parts of the Budget, the provision of old ago pensions, and one or two 
other matters have been disposed of. The House of Lords to have the 
opportunity, if they demand it, at the same time, but not so as to postpone 
the dale of the dissolution, to ^scuss the Government Resolutions, H.M. 
3\Iinisters cannot, however, take the responsibility of advising a dissolu- 
tion, unless they may understand that in the event of the policy of the 
Government being approved by an adequate majority in the new House 
of Commons, H.kl. ■will be ready to exercise his constitutional powers 
(which may involve the prerogative of creating Peers) if needed, to 
secure that effect shall be given to the decision of the country, 

H.IM. j\Iinisters are fully alive to the importance of keeping the name 
of the King out of the sphere of party and cicctorial controversy. They 
take upon themselves, as is their duty, the entire and exclusive responsi- 
bility for the policy which they viU i)Iacc before the electorate. H.M, 
will doubtless agree that it would be inadvisable in the interest of the 
State that any communication of the intentions of the Crown should be 
made public unless and xmtil the actual occasion should arise.” 

15 / 7 ^ Novetnber, 1910 . 

The following daj'’ (IGth November) Asquith, accompanied by 
Lord Crewe,^ went to Buckingham Palace at thi’ee in the afternoon® 
and saw the King, What they had to say was in substance what 
had been said in the memorandum. The Government could not 
remain in office and see their policy thwarted by the House of Lords, 
and they could not advise a dissolution — the second within twelve 
months — ^unless they had reasonable assmrance that if a sufficient 
majority was obtained for their policy the King would, if necessary, 
use his prerogative to overcome the resistance of the House of 
Lords. 

“ I have never seen the King to better advantage,” Asquith wrote 
the same evening, “ he argued well and showed no obstinacy,” 

There were moments when the result seemed in doubt, but what 
decided it was that no argument could reveal any other course than 
that proposed for either the King or his Ministers. Describing the 

1 Though Asquith was tmaware of it, there was some criticism at the time of 
his having taken Lord Crewe with him to this interview, “ as if,” it was said, “ he 
needed a witness of what passed.” No such idea over entered his head. He asked 
Lord Crewe to accompany him as leader of the House of Lords, which was deeply 
concerned in the question of policy, and perhaps also as the one among his colleagues 
who had known the King personally all his life. In arranging the interview with 
the King’s Secretary, Lord ICnollys, he had said that he proposed to bring Lord 
Crewe with him. 

® It was characteristic of Asquith that just before what he described at the 
time as ” the most important political occasion in his life,” ho faithfully kept a 
promise to be present at the wedding of IVIr. Amery and Miss Greenwood, which 
took place at 2.30 the same day, and went on from the wedding to the Palace. 
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occasion in the House of Commons in the following year ^ Asaiiith 
said simply : 

His Majesty, after careful consideration of all the circumstances 
past and present, and after discussing the matter in all its bearings with 
myself and with my noble friend and colleague, Lord Crowe, felt that 
he had no alternative but to assent to the advice of the Cabinet.” 

The words were carefully chosen, and he always maintained that 
they w^ere an exact and constitutionally correct accoimt of what 
happened. The King, however, did insist that the Parhament Bill 
should be submitted to the House of Lords before the Election, a 
condition vdth which Asquith readily complied. 2 It was agreed 
that the King’s decision should be kept strictlj^ secret and the 
utmost effort be made b 3 ’' hlinistei’s to keep his name out of the 
Election, and, unless the necessity of disclosing it arose, out of 
the subsequent debates in Parliament. 

The Cabinet met later in the afternoon of the IGth, and heard 
from Asquith the result of this interview. 

Though the point may seem a line one, Asquith always objected 
to the use of the word “ guarantee ” as c.vprc.«:sing what he asked 
from the lung in Kovembor 1911. He spoke of it as a “ Jiypolhclical 
understanding ” that if ho took the responsibilit}' of advising another 
election, the King would regard the i.ssuo as having been fairly' 
presented, and in the event of the result licing sufiicicnlly favourable 
to the Government, nso the constitutional last resort to prevent its 
being stultified in the subsequent Parliament. In the dcsiwiption of 
the interview which ho gave in the following j-ear to tlio House of 
Lords, Lord Crewe .‘=aicl : 

“ It is altogether inaccurate — and I might use a sfrongcr phrase-— to 
say that at that time wo asked Ilis Hajesfy for guaraufeos. Tiw quc'^tton 
whether at any time the advice to create Pccr.s should be given rmyit 
necessarily depend for one thing upon the adeejuao}’ of the majority 
with wliich wo wore returned to the House of Commoivq assuming that 
we were returned at all.”^ 


in 


Further discussion on this .subject must he dtliwo'd until we corn'’ 
to the events of tlie following year, hut it ma\- he hriMly rv'-orded 
here that in the interval between tlic announcement of the ilb olfi’- 
tion and the prorog.ation of ikarliainent, the Ifou^'O af Lord'; h 'd 
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what was afterwards called a death-bed repentance. For when, as 1910 
arranged with the King, the Parhament Bill was presented to it, 
instead of discussing this Bill in detail, Lord Lansdowne moved the 
adjournment of the debate on the second reading in order to bring 
forward alternative proposals of his own. These were practically 
what the Unionist leaders had proposed at the Conference, the House 
of Lords to be reduced and reconstituted, the power over Money 
Bills to be surrendered in return for certain safeguards, the Referen- 
dum to be adopted for “ organic ” or “ constitutional ” legislation. 

Lord Kewton remarks in this debate that “ its most remarkable 
featm’e was the enthusiasm shown for drastic reform by some of 
those who had previously deprecated any action of this nature as • 
inopportune or ill-advised.” These proposals served as the alter- 
native Unionist policy at the election, and leaders and followers 
alilie were specially warm in their advocacy of the Referendum as a 
wiser and even a more democratic solution of the parhamentary 
problem than the limitation of the Lords’ veto. But enthusiasm 
for any of these specifics was short-lived, and in the long periods of 
Unionist and Conservative administration wliich have followed since 
this time, little or nothing has been heard of them. Liberals, seeing 
the deep divisions not only in their own party, but in the Unionist 
Party, about all the alternatives, were more than ever convinced 
that the Government had done wisely in concentrating on the veto 
and bequeathing “ reform ” to a future date when opinion should 
have ripened. 

Asquith was unsparing of himself in the fortnight before the 
election. He spoke in all parts of the country, expounding with 
rare force and dignity what he beheved to be the true constitutional 
doctrine, employing raillery and satire, when they served his pur- 
pose, but most carefully refraining from aU violence of language 
and mob-oratory. If the controversy had to be, it could scarcely 
have been conducted at a higher level than under his leadership in 
these days. The Hull speech (25th November) with which he 
opened the campaign went over the whole ground, and made it 
clear that the pohcy he was proposing was not only an end but a 
means to an end, namely, the achievement of the causes including 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestabhshment which would otherwise be 
hopelessly blocked. A passage in this speech, which remained 
famous for many years afterwards, dealt with the attitude of the 
House of Lords on the question of reform : 

_ Ah, gentlemen, what a change eleven short months have wrought ! 

This ancient and picturesque structure has been condemned by its own 
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inmates as unsafe. The parricidal pickaxes are already at -work, and 
3 constitutional jerry- builders are hurrying from every quarter ■with new 
plans. Dr. Johnson once said of a celebrated criminal, ■who after his 
condemnation showed literary acti-wity, ‘ Depend upon it, Sir, when a 
man is going to be hanged in a fortnight it concentrates his mind 
wonderfully.’ The activity recently displayed by the House of Lords in 
providing itseK ■with a successor is surety a miracle of this kind of mental 
concentration. In a single sitting, not ■unduly prolonged, the venerable 
institution, which has "withstood the storm and stress of nge.?, "was 
transformed— in principle, of course ; some of the details are still witli- 
held— into a brand-new modern Senate. There has been nothing like 
it since the memorable night of 4th August, 1789. The motive for this 
feverish exhibition of destructive and constructive ardour is not far to 
seek. The Tory Party were determined at all hazards not to face another 
. Gteneral Election ■with the incubus of the House of Lords on their back. 
There must be something to put in its place, something — it did not 
matter for the moment very much what — but something that could he 
called a Second Chamber, with a coat, ho"wevor thin, of democratic 
varnish. 

And what is this new Second Chamber which is presented to the 
country as the real solution of our constitutional difficulties ? It is a 
nebulous body of uncertain size, composed in undefined proportions of 
hereditary Peers, of official and qualified Peers, and of Peor.*? ' chosen,’ 
not necessarity elected, but ‘ chosen ’ — chosen by somebody, somewhere, 
somehow. I said a moment ago that some of the details are lacking, and 
the authors of this ingenious proposal seem to think it unreasonable that 
at this stage they should he called on for fuller particulars. They c.xpcct 
the country to vote for what is to all intents and pm-poscs a ghost. Rut 
it is on these very particulars that the merits or demerits of the scheme 
depend. According as they are filled in one way or another, your new 
Second Chamber may be better than, or ns bad ns, or even wol^ae than, 
the existing House of Lords. In the meantime, it is no answer to our 
demand for an immediate and cfTcctual removal of the obstacle that 
blocks the road of progress, to say that, in course of time, it may be fminti 
possible to evolve a Second Cliainbcr, better fitted than the Hou‘''e of 
Lords, to exercise the true functions of such a body. I have always 
hoped and thought that it •would. Bui I have got to deal — you have 
got to deal — tho country’ has got to deal — with things licro and now. 
We need an instrument that can be sot to work at once, wluVh will get 
rid of deadlocks, and give us tho fair and even chance in legislation to 
which wo are entitled, and which is all that wc demand, 'i'lic plan of 
the Government will do .so, and it is the only one before the count rv 
which oven protends to meet the urgent necessities of the ca''o. 
{Hull, 25th Koa-omber, 1910.) 



the question of House of Lords reform is ngutu to tbc' fotn, ^ 

In the Inr-t days of tlie election AAsquith hfi<l a .‘barn 
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arms with Mr. Balfour, who charged him with having dehberately 
stifled the question of Home Rule until five hundred seats had been 
decided — a charge which he greatly resented, and which he refuted 
by quoting from his own speeches many days before the first polling. 
It is difficult to believe that after the statements of Liberal pohcy 
which had been many times repeated dmlng the previous session — 
to say nothing of the January election — anyone could have voted 
for the Government who was not in favour of Home Rule for Ireland ; 
but the omission, if there was one, was more than made good by 
Unionist speakers, who never ceased to warn the electors that a vote 
for the Government would be a vote not only for the Parliament 
BiU, but for Home Rule, and numerous other things which they 
described as the destruction of the constitution and the ruin of the 
country. Inevitably the election was joined on all the issues that 
then divided parties, the Parliament BiU bemg characterised on 
the one side as the door to the promised land, and denounced on the 
other as the downward path to destruction. 


1910 
Age 68 
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THE PEERS AXD THE PARLIA:\rEXr BILL 

Tlio “Sufticicnt Majority ”—Tho ” Emorjronco of n Cortomty "—Attituao of the 
Opposition !Mr. Balfour's opinion — Tho King and Ijoni I*nnsdomie — ^Tlie 
question for tho Peers — ^Beforming tlicmselvos — Loni Lausdowie’s Bill — A 
choice of evils — ^Tho Coronation inier\-al — Parliament Bill in tho Lords — 
Bestnictire amendments — Communicating udth Loni Larisdowne — ^.Asquith's 
letter to tho Unionist Leaders — Tlie Biediard Movement — An nntlehvirod 
sps?f>ch. .T. A. S. 


Theee liad been soiite disoiissioiis between the Iving and Asqnbb 
as to what should be a “ siifiicient inajorit-y to bring the under- 
standing into play, but no one conid question that tho majority of 
126 with which the Government came back after iho December 
election answered tho definition. Though the uumhers wciv almost 
the same as at the January election, the Dcccmhcr majority was in 
reality a far mot'c serviceable one, for it wa.^ concentrated on the 
dominant issue, and there were no other questions which divided it. 
On their favonrite theory that Irish — or at all events Iridi Xntion- 
nlist votes — did not or oncht not to count, and that v^cottish and 
Welsh votes should have less weight than Englidi, the Unionist 
statisticians again challenged its authority .and pointed out that 
England, taken hy itself, had returned a Unionist majority of 
fourteen. To which tho Liberal statisticians replied that it the 


plural votes were subtracted thei'O u'cnUl he n handsome majority 
of voters not only in the inferior parts of the Kingdom, but in 
England itself. All that mattered to the Government w.is that ns a 
referendum of th.e whole pcojde. tlie result was beyond challenge its 
tho new Parliaimmt. 

What struck the popular imagiitation in January IbH a*’ 
Ur. Bitwll said, “ the .‘:udden emcrgenec of a ('crtoiidy.” Fretu th 
day in ISO! wlsen Ur. Gladstone had said that tlse centrevery 
between the tuo Hou>cs “ mtist go im to its issue. " tie' ptsMic Ivu 
watched them sjuniing and mamvuvring with uti inerc.o'uig d*>e.bt 
whetlier either would over senouAy elo-e in upoti the other. I p t'' 
the Ihtbi Parliament the IVeiv on the whole had clu*'';-'! their gtotui'. 
adroitly ajul tvtired in good iwder, wlu'U pre- f'd In supus e* fve- ^ 
Up to the same date Liher.tU had t!irc.it<‘iu‘d and protected, thnnan 
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a liundred times that “ a way must be found/’ but at the critical 
moment discovered either that discretion was the better part of ® 
valour or that their majority had slipped from them. But in 
January 191 1, it was clear at last that something must happen. The 
Peers had invited a struggle d outrance when, departing at length 
from favourable ground, they had challenged the right of the 
Commons to be masters of Supply; the Commons having twice 
submitted their case to the country and obtained decisive verdicts 
were bound to act, or acknowledge themselves to be the inferior 
branch of the Legislature. 

In the one speech which he made durmg the election,^ Lord 
Rosebery had said — and for once the words could be used without 
exaggeration — ^that the eyes of the civilised world were fixed on 
Great Britain. The other nations were, he thought, “ astonished 
to see Britannia, in her old age, casting away her helmet and dancing 
a breakdown to the tipsy tune played to her by her Government, 
apparently prepared to revise at ten days’ notice the Constitution 
of eight hundred years.” Lord Rosebery had perhaps forgotten 
that at the very beginning of his career — as far back as 1884 — ^he 
had pressed for revision, and that as Prime Minister sixteen years 
earher he had declared it to be essential. Indeed, even while he 
was spealdng he was pledged to schemes which, in the name of 
reform, must have made havoc of the eight hundred years old 
Constitution. But assuredly he was right in spealdng of the issue 
as momentous. Whether in the hands of its Liberal opponents or its 
Conservative friends the old House of Lords was dissolving like a 
dream. The former were proposing to limit its powers, the latter to 
destroy its hereditary privileges and take the full plunge into pure 
democracy by substituting the plebiscite for its control. Small 
wonder that black despair descended on the die-hard as he looked 
helplessly for a refuge between professing friends and open enemies. 
Behind all the turmoil of electioneering and the din of mob oratory 
it was only too evident that democracy was on the march. 

The King opened Parliament in person on 6th February, and the 
Parliament Bill was introduced in the House of Commons on 
22nd February, and carried through aU its stages by the second week 
of May. The familiar arguments were repeated to the foregone 
conclusion and the sole object of interest was what would happen 
in another place. The Opposition, which governed the conduct of 
the Peers, had now to decide whether to resist or submit, und, if 
to resist, in what way, and up to what point. Its leaders, Mr. Balfour 

^ Edinburgh, 3rd December, 1910. 
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^ and Lord Lansdowne, were aware of the seriousness of the position 
as soon as the election was over ; but not kno^ring what had taken 
place in the previous November, Mr. Balfour appears to have con- 
cluded that Ministers would approach the Crown for “ guarantees ” 
before proceeding with the Parliament Bill in the House of Commons. 
On that assumption he vTote a long letter to Lord Landsowne on 
27th December analysing the situation.^ He thought that, dis- 
tasteful as it might be to Llinisters, to “ pla3^ the ])art of bullies in 
the Rojml Closet,” they were so completel}^ in the hands of the 
Irish and of the Labour Party that they would probabty bo forced 
to ask for pledges quite inconsistent with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution.” What then should the King do ? Mr. Balfour suggested 
that if he were to make a protest “in the most solemn manner.” 
the “ consciences of tlie jMinistrj^ if that organ i.s not wliolh' 
atrophied, would prick them sevcmlj’.” Ho uas, howorcr. of 
opinion, that if tin's failed, it would bo unfair to the King “ to suggest 
that he will better his jmsition bj" attempting, imder jiresont. circum- 
stances, to changehisGovcnimcnt.” “Iconsidcr,” he.'jaid, “ihat.such 
a policy would certainly be ineffectual, that it might he humiliating in 
its results to the Cromi, and might possibfv impair its populariD*.'* 

It was thus jMi*. Balfour’s opinion at the end of December ]5>I0 
that no alternative Government to the one in ])owcr was possible, 
and that the King accorchngty would have no alternative b\it to 
accept the advice of the existing Government. The situation fon;- 
seen in the undemtanding between the King and hi.s Minhtem had 
therefore come to pas.s, and what was then li.vpothesi.s was now 
fact. For good reasons or bad the Unionist Parly had been unable 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of .‘''cttlomcnt olTeivd them 
in the Conference, and the q\iestion had accordingly* been put to 
the electors who had answered it in such a way that for the time 
being there was no possible Government except one wbii'li wa*? 
pledged to do everything in its power to convcH the Parliament 
Bill into law. 

Asejuith had jiot supjio'^ed that tlie Lhnonisf Icadcra would ehama' 
their view.*^ about Ills policy, but- be bad undoubtedly hoped tbsit 
tboy would bow to tlic.-cs facts after tlu' second (dection and rave hiai 
from the nece^^sity of ap])roaching the Crown.- They bad 


* Lift' cj pp. -lOT-ias. 
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said that the House of Lords would give way wlicn'thc will of tho 
people had been sumcicnily oxprc.'^scd, and ihcro lind now been two " s® 
elections on this issue. But the Parliament Bill had Icindlcd pn-'^sions 
which were not to be controlled by logic and cool rcnvSon . The H onso 
of Lords was being asked to accept not an ordinary measure to which 
it took the ordinary partisan exception, but a blow to its own power 
and prestige which the great majority of its members deeply resented 
and expected their leaders to resist to tho uttermost. These leaders 
were stiU in the dark about the chief weapon in tho armoury of their 
opponents, and they seem to have decided that all the possibilities 
should be exhausted before they counselled submission. 

n 

Lord Lansdowne had an interview with the ICing at Windsor on 
27th January, 1911, and his biographer has printed the note ho 
made of their convemation on this occasion. 

“ H.M.”, he says, “ told me that he lind had some controversy with 
the Prime Slinistcr as to tho propriety of interviews between himself 
and the leaders of the Opposition. H.SI., however, had insisted, 
explaining that ho did not seek for advice, but desired knowledge at 
first hand as to the -snews of tho Opposition. Upon that, the P.lvL had 
reluctantly withdrami his objection.” 

Asquith had never on any ordinary occasion objected to tho 
King’s seeing the leaders of tho Opposition, and, in 1009, ho had 
actually advised IHng Edward that ho was entirely within his rights 
in seeing them and discussing their action on the Budget with them. 

But he did undoubtedly feel on this occasion that there might bo 
difaculties for the King as well as for tho Government if ho wm-e 
supposed to be acting as arbiter betw^een Government and Opposi- 
tion, a task which in the circumstances of the hour would have been 
both invidious and dangerous. The distinction betw^een “ seeking 
advice ” and “ desiring knowledge ” was in Asquith’s view a very 
fine one, and he had thought tho matter important enough for him 
to put his views on record in a minute as soon as the election was 
over : 

Asquith on the Functions of the Oroivn. 

10 Downing Street, 

Whitehall, S.W. 

December 1910. 

The part to be played by the Crown, in such a situation as now exists, 
nas happily been settled by the accumulated traditions and the unbroken 
practice of more than 70 years. It is to act upon the advice of the ^ 
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l^Enisters who for the time being possess the confidence of the House of 
Commons, whether that advice does or does not conform to the private 
and personal judgment of the Sovereign. Alinisters will always pay tlic 
utmost deference, and give the most serious consideration, to any 
criticism or objection that the hlonarch may offer to their policy ; but 
the ultimate decision rests with them ; for they, and not the Cro^Tn, are 
responsible to Parliament. It is only by a scrupulous adlierencc to this 
well-established Constitutional doctrine that the Cro'wn can be kept out 
of the arena of party politics. 

It follows that it is not the function of a Constitutional Sovereign to 
act as arbiter or mediator between rival parties and poficies ; still less 
to take advice from the leaders on both sides, with the new to forming 
a conclusion of his own. George HE in the early years of his reign tried 
to rule after this fashion, with the worst results, and with the accession 
of hlr. Pitt to power he practically abandoned the attempt. The growth 
and development of our representative system, and the clear establish- 
ment at the core and centre of oim Constitution of tlie doctrine of 
hlinisterial responsibility, have since placed the jjosition of the Sovereign 
beyond the region of doubt or controversy. 

It is technically possible for the Sovereign to dismiss iMinisters who 
tender to him nnpalatable advice. The Inst instance of such a proceeding 
was in 1S34, when WiUiam IV compelled the resignation of Lord ivrelbournc 
and his colleagues. The result was, from the Ivjng’.s j)oint of view, 
singularly unsatisfactory. The dismissed ]\rinistors found an nderpiato 
majority in the new House of Commons, The Iving was compelled to 
take them back again, and they remained in power for another 0 yenp. 
During the long reign of Queen Victoria, tliough she was often in dis- 
agreement with the I^Iinistrj’' of the daj', she never resorted to this part 
of the prerogative. She recognised that, so long as a ^Ministry 
the confidence of the House of Commons, she liad no nltcrnativo but tn 
act on its adxnce. The reason is plain. Tlic House of Commons, by repon 
of its power over Supply, has every ^Ministry at its inorcy, Tiw King 
cannot act without jMinistens, and ;^iinislcr.s arc impotent to carry on the 
government of the country' without a majority in tlie House of Common-. 

The position becomes exceptionally clear and simjdc, when—.ns (he 
case is now — a ministry has appealed to the country upon the f-pecUiC 
and dominating issue of the day, and u])on that issue eonimamL a 
majority of more than 100 in the House of Commons. 


As reported by Lord Lansdownc hi.s interview with (he King hept 
within the limits laid down in this minute, and it was undoubtedly 
a valuable, if ominous, indication of the mind of tlu? Oppe-UUm at 
this time. Lord Lnn.«downe, while agreeing tlmt “if the eri>H t’-err 
to come U}>oji n.s to-inorro%v owing to the rejection o! tlu* Parliaua tK 
Bill,” :Mr. Balfour would not “ stand any chance if the country w 
to be again appealed to ujion wiml would virtually b" tb*’ 
is.^uc,” yet suggested that “as the .‘Situation di'Vrlopf'd, thy' 
might- undergo a chatige. For exainple, ‘ iipp-f* irig o.- 

to'be carried for the puriw'^e of safeguarding the cAm-tttun-ui • 
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a violGiifc cliaiigG d-iiriiig tliG tiiuo wliichj if Hic Bill bGcmiio law, 1911 
would pass liGforG a reformed House of Lords could bo called into 
existence, a new kind of issue of tlic kind wiiicli I contemplated 
might arise. Was it conceivable that H.M.’s ad\dsers would desire 
thS) he should create tliree hundi’cd Peers for the purpose of resisting 
such a proposal ? ” Finally Lord LansdoAvno warned his Majesty 
to be “ careful how he took for granted that in no circumstances 
might the House of Lords take a line which would render it impos- 
sible for him to overcome them except b3’' the creation of Peers ” ; 
and said he thought it would be most umdso for any of those con- 
cerned, either H.M.G. or the Opposition or H.M. himself to commit 
themselves finally to any particular line of action or above all to 
allow it to become knorvn that they had so committed themselves. 

It may be inferred from this that at the end of January Lord Lans- 
downe was doubtful of his capacity to control the House of Lords, 
and that he was relying on the possibility of raising a new issue which 
might plausibly be said to requh’e j^et another election. It was pre- 
cisely this attempt to change the issue which Asquith had anticipated 
and which he had endeavoured to guard against when he made him- 
self responsible for advising the dissolution of December 1910. 


m 

There was much difference of oj)inion in the Unionist Party as 
to the next step. Lord Hosebery, who till then had been a pioneer 
of House of Lords Heform, held strongly that in the new circum- 
stances it would be a tactical blunder to produce an alternative 
plan which would probably divide the Unionist Party and certainly 
expose them to a new attack from their opponents. But Lord 
Lansdowne, strongly backed by Lord Curzon, believed, on the 
contrary, that their position would be strengthened, if the powers 
that they thought necessary for a Second Chamber were claimed, 
not for the existing hereditary House but for a reconstituted and 
more popular body. This view prevailed with the Unionist Shadow 
Cabinet, and the death-bed repentance ” begun in the last Parlia- 
ment was now resumed and definite form given to it in a Bill of 
which Lord Curzon was supposed to be the principal author, and 
which Lord Lansdowne himself introduced on 8th May. Briefly 
it proposed that the reconstituted House should consist of about 
350 members, of whom 100 were to be Peers elected by a specially 
qualified panel of their own order, 120 elected by members of the 
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House of Commons, 100 appointed by the Cro^m in proportion to 
the strength of parties in the House of Commons, and the remaining 
thirty composed of Judicial dignitaries and spiritual Lords. Inci- 
dentally the Bill invaded the Boyal prerogative, since it limited the 
number of ne'w Peers to be created in any one given year to five, 
and laid down that no hereditary Peer was to be summoned to tlio 
new Upper House, rmless he were a Lord of Parliament as defined 
in the Bill. This meant that the constitutional remedy of a creation 
of Peers for a deadlock between the two Houses would be removed. 
It was inferred from Lord Lansdowne’s speech that in the event of 
differences between the two Houses, the procedure was to be by way 
of Conferences, joint sittings, and eventually the referendum — ^iri 
effect the method which the Unionist leaders had proposed at the 
Constitutional Conference in the previous autumn. 

Lord Lansdoume franldy described his Bill as “ a death-blow to 
the House of Lords as many of us have known it for so long,” and 
his biographer records that it was “received by a crowded and 
attentive House in a dignified, if frigid, silence.” It ^yns said at the 
time that if the Peers had been asked to choose between the Purlin^ 
ment Bill and the Lansdowne Bill, and a vote liad been talccn by 
ballot, an actual majority would have accepted the former ns the 
lesser evil. For the great majorit}' of Peers the choice was between 
a limitation of power and a total loss boUi of power and status. 
Still womo, it became clear, as the debate proceeded, llial if tliis [)]an 
were persisted in, they would be in considerable danger of Imving 
to accept both the whips of their own party and the scorpioris of 
the other party. Lord I^Iorlcy, speaking for the Government, ge.vo 
the Bill a sh'glitl^* ironical approval a.'’ a long advance on anything 
hitherto prop)o.scd, but said plainly llmt tbougb it might or might 
not i)rovo to bo “n pos.siblc .supplement or compIemcTit to th'' 
Parliament Bill, there wn.«: one thing it. could not be, and that w,*v'* ft 
subslitulc or an alternative for the Parliament BiU.” 'fhe Pirf* 
now s.aw hanging over them the Parliament Bill plus the 
Bill, and tlie more conservative complained bitterly tliat tin’* cit.vM 
was being betrayed from within just at the moment vlaat it 
being nitneked "from without. In the pre-vions year uh^n 
Itopchery introduced hh' Ifraolutions on Beform, Ltwd llnl hijry I ■'< 
issued an appeal to liis !)rotiier Poem to “ tni'.e ym!r‘^'l^d e:i 
constitntionul hereditary right niul sttuttly re*-i'( any 


oegiuj n<»w 


V, ith it,” and more and muie of them 
Ilabbury to lead tfuan. 

Lord Morh-y’s sketch gave tin* conji th- U>ni L 
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Bill, and no more was heard of it nflor the seoonri rending wliieh was mj 
poliloly accorded to it. A week laler (S.’lrd l\rny) its place was Inkcn ' 
by the Parliament Bill which had come \ip from the other IIou.so, 
and the lists were now set for t.lie final encounter, '.flic second 
reading was passed without a division (“ grave amendments being 
tlmcatened for the Committee stngc), after a debate wliich on both 
sides was on a high level of dignified oratory. Lord Rosebery 
intimated that he was probably speaking for the Inst time in tluit 
Assembly, and in a “ final farewell raised his voice in protest 
against this “ most ill-judged, revolutionary, and partisan mensuro.'’ 

Only one Unionist Peer (Lord j\rontngu of Beaulieu) ventured the 
opinion that the Bill was “ on the whole fair,’’ and the least that, in 
the circumstances in Avhich they had been jdaced the Liberal leaders 
could have been expected to do, jMost of the others considered it to 
be the end of all things. 

TV 

After the second reading there wa.s an interv’al for t he Coronat ion 
festivities which occupied the greater part of the month of June, and 
the Committee stage was not begun till 2Sth June. But all through 
the month Lord Halsbuiy and Lord Willoughby do Broke were 
at work raUymg the Peers to an uncompromising resistance, 

“ strengthening Lord Lansdowne’s hands,” ns thc}^ said, but in 
reabty preparing for him a situation of great cmbaiTassment. 
These “ die-hards,” as they now came to be called, were pemunded 
that the threat to create Peers was a blufl which could safely be 
disregarded, and they exliorted Lord Lansdowno to make his 
amendments drastic and to hold to them at all costs. 

They were indeed drastic, and by oth July the Bill had, in 
Asquith’s words, been ” as completely transformed as if no General 
Election had been held.” In its amended foim it more resembled 
the scheme which the Unioiust leaders had presented to the Con- 
ference in the pre^dous year than the Bill of the Government. The 
referendum was substituted for the suspensory veto for all measures 
of Home Rule whether for Ireland, Scotland, IValcs, or England, 
and for all other measures which a J oint Committee — a kind of new 
third Chamber ^might decide to be of ” great gravity.” The same 
Joint Cornmittee was substituted for the Speaker for the defining of 
Money Bills in order, as Lord Lansdowno put it, to ” prevent the 
House of Lords from being deprived of rights in the region of finance 
which they conceived to be theirs.” 

TT ^ Asquith himsolf points out Fears of Parliament, 

, p. aoj, he spoke twice in the later discussions on the Bill. 
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jg contingency ” referred to in tlic Cabinet Mcmorancliim of 

lotb XoTeniber, 1910, liad now so evidently arisen that as soon ns 
the Committee stage was over (14th July) the Cabinet siibiuitted the 
following minute to the ICing : 

Cahinci Mimdc to the King. 

Juhf It, 1911. 

The Amendments made in the House of Lords to the Parliament Bill 
are destructive of its principle and piu'pose, both in regard to llnani'o 
and to general legislation. There is hardly one of them which, in its 
present form, the Government could advise the House of Commons, or 
the majority of the House of Commons could be persuaded, to accept. 
The Bill might just as well have been rejected on Second Reading, it 
follows that if, without anj' preliminary conference and arrangement, the 
Lords’ Amendments arc in duo course submitted to the llon.'^e of 
Commons they will be rejected cn bloc by that House, and a complete 
deadlock between the two Houses will be created. Parliament Iia% ing 
been twice dissolved during the last eighteen months, and the inUm 
relations between tlic two Houses haA'ing been at Both Elections a 
dominant issue, a third Dissolution is Avliolly out of 1 he quest ion. .1 Irnee, 
in the contingency- contemplated, it will I)o the duly of MimVters to 
advise the Crown to exercise its Prerogative so ns to got riil of the de.ad- 
lock and secure the pas.sing of the Bill. In such oircumsfanecs Mini-tors 
cannot entertain any doubt that the Sovereign would feci it to be his 
Constitutional duty to accept their advice. 


Three days later the ICing intimated that he accepted the advice of 
liis Ministers. 

So far Asquith had scrupulously olwrvod tlic cojulitioti laid ihiun 
in the November memorandum that no commnuic.ation of the 
intentions of the Crown “should be made public nnle^^s and until 
the actual occasion should arise,” and to the la.st he had ho])rd that 
no public comninnication would be ncce^s.ary. But Lord Lmr’- 
downo and the UTnionist Icndci'S were now in a position ii^ v. lueli it 
Avas all but iinpo.'^siblo for them to yield except under vidM’ 
coercion. They Imd not merely amended but changed out of re. i\:- 
nilion the Bill as presented to them by the Government : .and th-y 
Avere faced by a poAverful body of their own party wiu’rii 1 ' - 
assumed — and not nnrcnsonnbjy — th.at tlnw wouid nev-'r 
committed {hom-.elves so deeply, if they had Imd .nn.y Uaerd;? o', 
yielding. 3'hough it i.s evident that thoy tlmnn-.h t • h-' 1 
tcmplated tlse etxm lion of Peers n.*’’ a fntor to be i 


A.,’ 


soon n.s the election wn.^ over,^ they had acted a - 
di>rcgarded. and Itad done nothing to rnnxvt the 

* S-'.' Lih' Mr, I’llf “ri.' f.-'r i 

.jaT-ms. 


if it 
5.. n. 


(• V 
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prevalent in tlieir ovni party that the threat of it vaa an andacions 
bluff, which had only to be called to prove innocuous. As events " 
were now moving, every day made it clearer that Lord Lansdowno 
would be unable to withdraw, unless he could say publicly that ho 
was no longer a free agent. 

Evidently, then, ho had to bo told the facia and the sooner tho 
better. The first communication was made to him and Mr. Balfour 
in conversation by JMr. Lloyd George on 18th July, and on tho 
foUovdng day the ICing’.s Secretary, Lord Knollys, visited Lord 
Lansdovme at his request.^ Lord Lansdowno was apparently still 
relying on the change of issue — the substitution of referendum for 
•veto — ^^vhich he had told tho ICing in his interview on 27th January 
might alter the situation and make it “ inconceivable ” that the 
Government should ask for a creation of Peers. At all events ho 
objected strongly to the idea then current that tho Government 
would reject the Lords amendments eji bloc and return tho Bill to 
them “ in its House of Commons shape ” with the threat to advise 
a creation of Peers hi sufficient numbers to ovcrwlielm their 
resistance. 

The reasons which made tho renewal of tho argument seem 
desirable to Lord Lansdowno were naturallj^ reasons which made it 
unacceptable to the Government. ^Ministers felt it to be impossible 
to start again on the interminable dobalo between the two Houses 
in order that their opponents might be given the chance of creating 
a new situation at the eleventh hour. To do that would, in their 
opinion, be not only to prolong the controvensy unnecessarily, but 
greatly to increase the danger that the ICing would be involved in 
it. But they saw no objection to giving tho Lords’ amendments a 
respectful consideration in the Commons, provided it was under- 
stood that the Bill must be taken or left by the Lord.? on its next 
return to them. Asquith was always sensitive to the difficulties of 
opponents, and he was only too anxious in this way or any other to 
make the necessarily pahiful proceedings that wore now inevitable 
as little embarrassing to Lord Lansdoumo as possible. 

But the time was short. The third reading of the Parhament Bill 
in the Lords was on the 20th, and Lord Lansdowno had summoned 
a meeting of Unionist Peers at Laiisdo%vne House on the 21st. He 
said, quite reasonably, that verbal communications were not enough, 
and that he must have in his hands a written statement showing 
exact y the state of the case between the Government and tho King, 
before he met his supporters on the 21st. On the third reading, 

^ Ibid., pp. 417-418. 
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while still intimating that the Opposition would adhere to their 
principal amendments, he qualified this by adding “ so long as they 
are free agents ” — ^words which were generally interpreted as 
meaning that they would give way before a threat to create Peers. 
This, as he had foreseen, only added to the exasperation of the 
' die-hards ” who still professed to think that the Government wore 
bluffing. It was now urgently necessary’’ that he should have the 
means of undeceiving them, if he was to keep his party in haneb 
and prevent the aggravation of mischief by a swamping creation of 
Peers. 


V 


For some time past the King had been willing and anxious that 
the facts should be disclosed. He had more and more felt the danger 
of being placed in a false position, if in his friendly and juivnte 
intercourse vdth the leaders of the Opposition, he was obfiged to 
conceal from them that he had pledged himself to give effect to the 
popular verdict if the need should arise. But the iiianner of di.s- 
closure had been left undecided until the occasion for it should 
actually arise, and on this there were many voicc.s. One of Lord 
Lansdowne’s colleagues had suggested that it should bo made by 
the King hiinsolf, on the ground that it would be easier for the 
Peers to submit to the Royal authority than to yield or appear to 
yield to “ radical dictation.” The lung had no fear of exposing 
himself, and, if it would have eased the situation, lie was ready to 
do even that. But Asquith was firm on the point that the con- 
stitutional proprieties should be observed in the lotlor ns well as the 
spirit, and that there should ho nothing in the form wliieh weakened 
either the thcoiy or the fact that the King was acting on tlio advice 
of his Ministers, and that the responsibility belonged to them. 'I ke 
King wa.s at Sandi’ingham on Ibth July, but after an exchange of 
telegrams with him, it was arranged that the Piirnc 3Iinistcr .should 
make the communication in a letter addre.^'sed .‘simultaneously to 
I.^rd Lansdownc and Mr. Balfour, as leaders of tho Unionist Party, 
lie accordingly wrote the following letter : 


Asqtnih (o Mr. Balfour and Lord LanMrnrnr. 

10 Dow.'jjxo Kr5o;r.T. 

JuU) 20, lOU. 

^ /Mn. BAi.roun, 

JJKAn LANSnOWKK, 

I think it is courteous and right, hefore any puJilie «lf i'<o 
announced, to let you Imow how we regard the poHtir.d 
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When the Parliament Bill in the form which it has now nssumccl returns l 
to the House of Commons, we shall he comxiollcd to ask that House to *^8 
disagree with the Lords’ Amendments. 

In the circumstances, should the ncccssitj^ arise, the Govcrniuent will 
advise the IHiig to exercise his Prerogative to secure the passing into 
law of the Bill in substantially the same form in which it left the House 
of Commons ; and His Majesty has been pleased to signify that he will 
consider it his duty to accept, and act on, that advice. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. H. Asquith. 

The Bill in its drasticallj?’ amended form was given a tliird reading 
in the House of Lords on 20th July, and Lord Lansdo^rne had this 
letter in his hands w^hen the Um'oiust Peers assembled at his house on 
21st July. 

The stor5’^ of the next few days belongs to the histor}'^ of the 
Unionist Party, and it has been told in great detail bj’’ the biographers 
of Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon, and Lord Halsbury. Lord 
Lansdowne and Sir. Balfour, the authorised leaders of the party in 
the two Houses, were at one in believing that the evil, now seen to 
be a necessary one, of accepting the Parliament Bill, could only bo 
aggravated by forcing a creation of Peers, and they had behind them 
most of the serious and seasoned veterans of the party. But the 
group which resisted this conclusion was no mere cabal against the 
official pohey. The indomitable ex-Chancellor Lord Halsbury was 
its leader, the whole Sahsbury clan — ^Lord Salisbury in the House 
of Lords, and his brothers in the Commons — ^had rallied to it ; the 
Chamberlains, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain ffiom his sick bed, and his 
son in the House of Commons, and men of high official rank lilce 
Lord Selbome, Mr. Wyndham, Sir Edw^ard Carson, and Lord Milner 
had either pledged their support or were actively worldng for this 
group. The Die-hards now had all the advantages of the seemingly 
heroic course, and the official leaders had committed themselves so 
deeply and spoken so trenchantly about the iniquities of the Parlia- 
ment Bid that they could be plausibly represented as showing the 
white feather if at the eleventh hour they preferred discretion to this 
land of valour. For the time being the struggle between the two 
groups was as bitter and intense as between either of them and the 
Government ; and Lord Lansdowme’s difficulties were greatly 
increased by the existence of that large body of peers who had never 
been in the habit of attending debates or taking part in divisions 
and who were, pohtically speaking, unlaiown. to the leaders and 
. party whips. These " backwoodsmen,” as they were popularly 
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called, dwelt in an unexplored region wlncli was peculiarly at tlio 
mercy of vigorous pioneers like Lord Willoughby dc Brok'c. who 
was now^ indefatigably at work as Lord Halsbury's chief lientonaut. 
To get at them and keep them steady* for whatever line tlie ofncial 
leaders might recommend at the critical moment meant a laborious 
effort in correspondence addressed to each separately ; and when 
all had been done, it was still in doubt how large numbers of tlieiu 
would vote, or whether a disclosure of the actual situation would 
influence them to defiance or discretion. 


'ri 


The House of Commons met on 2-Jth Jul,v to consider the amended 
Parliament Bill, but rose without hearing a word on that subject. 
For half an hour the Prime IVIinistcr stood at the box, unable to 
make liimself heard, his voice being drowned in an organised 
clamour of 'which Lord Hugh Cecil and I\rr. F. E. Smith weiv the 
ringleaders. “He was derided, scorned, insulted,” .said tlie ji.irlia- 
mentary sketch-writer of the Standard the next day. ” It was .all 
meant and all done.” Another Unionist newspaper explained that 
iliis demonstration had the donhic object of venting njigor agaiiwt. 
Asquith and stiffening the Unionist Icadci-s. who wore contemplating 
suri'ondcr. Whatever might have been the intention, the only 
i-csiilt was to incense the Liberal Party and to bring Asqtiith a 
handsome letter* of regret and apology from o]>]>onents who felt 
their cause to have been degraded hv this rowdyism. The bio- 
grapher of Lord Hnlshnry tells ns that the silencing of Asquith had 
the practical inconvenience of keeping the Opj^ositiou in the dark 
as to the “ advice given by tlie Covernment to the .SovcrviiTn uritil 
it was revealed in the debate on the vote of eensiuv moved by the 
Conservative leaders in the House of Commons on 7th Augn-u. 


This is a hint of the length to which the theory of las bluflan: v.v 
carried in die-hard circles, for not only had tlie information b’'*" 
convoyed to the Peers at the Lnnsdowne Hou.-o meeting. i>uf t?’. 
speech which Asquith would linve rloliveivd, if it iiad nol b'’''n 
this interruption, was lu'intod in the nev^papors the next tlav, an. 
was perfectly explicit on this jioint. 'I'hal iqwoch coni -.in- .i ' 
which is likely to ivmain t he /oras eko on t ho snbjort o! t!s^- b-o > 
prerogative, and is printed in an apjWtuHx to tin ^ clmpti-r. 

* Ainon' ttt«' I’L-j'.an’rt-f of tin* t-Ui-r v<-. r.- Lf- to'C'' 1, f * W, 

nr.<l C-wenCu h U.-SiUn- u. 
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Speech intended for delivery in the House of Commons on 24th July, 
1911, but OTving to interruptions not delivered: 

“ In offering the advice which the Government think it right at this 
juncture to tender to the House, I must at once reeall the facts, familiar 
as they are, which from a Parliamentary point of view place this Bill 
in an almost unique categor 3 ^ 

The principle upon which it is founded and the main lines upon whieh 
it is drawn were affirmed and approved in the House of Commons as 
far back as the year 1907. At the General Election in the year 1910, 
which followed rejection by the House of Lords of the Budget, this 
principle took its place in the forefront of party controversy, was debated 
upon every platform, and became the predominant issue of the election. 
In the new House of Commons, resolutions embodjdng all or almost all 
its detailed provisions were carried by large majorities, the Bill itself was 
introduced, and no one doubts that, but for the death of the I^ing and 
the temporary truce which ensued, it would have been passed in that 
Session through all its stages and sent to another place. The Conference 
which followed proved that with the best wiU and the most strenuous 
efforts a settlement by agreement was impossible. The Bill was then 
presented to the House of Lords, and was laid aside in favour of an 
alternative scheme put forward by Lord Lansdowne on behalf of the 
responsible leaders of the Opposition, and of which the novel and at the 
same time the governing (so far as conflicts between the two Houses are 
concerned) principle was the introduction and application of the 
Referendum. Another General Election followed in December 1910. 
The people now had before them on the one hand this Bill itself in all 
its details, both principle and machinery ; and on the other, the counter 
proposals of the Opposition which, especially in regard to the Referendum, 
were vigorously defended on the one side and as vigorously attacked on 
the other, in every constituency in the country. What was the result ? 
A majority for the Government of 60 in Great Britain, of 120 in the 
United Kingdom as a whole. 

In a word it is true to say of this Bill, in a sense in which it would 
not be true of any Bill in our Parliamentary history, that it was the main 
issue of two elections, and that by no form of Referendum that could be 
devised could the opinion of the electorate upon it have been more care- 
fully ascertained or more clearly pronounced. 

The Bill was approved, as I have said, both as to its principle and as 
to its machinery. That is important because, as I shall show you in a 
moment, the main purpose and effect of the amendments made in the 
House of Lords is, in regard to matters of the greatest importance, to 
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set that machinery aside, and to replace it hy a nevr and, as I think, a 
worse edition of the very expedient which the electors, when consulted, 
deliberately rejected* It is a mistake, indeed it is a misrepresentation^ 
to allege that the Government have shown themselves indisposed to 
accept changes consistent vdth the main principle and purpose of llic 
Bill. On the contrary in Committee here, in Clause 1, we consented to 
amendments confining the Clause to public Bills, excluding all matters 
that dealt only with local taxation and amplifying and rendering more 
precise the enumeration of the classes of Bills which alone were to bo 
entitled to the privileged position conferred hy the Clause. In the same 
spirit, in Clause 2 we accepted amendments to jrrotect its macliinciy 
against possible, though, as we thought, most improbable, risks of abuse. 
If the amendments made by the House of Lords were of the same or a 
similar class ; if they were, as I see they arc strangely described by a 
most reverend prelate, who on this occasion seems to liavc lost toiicli 
with the realities of the situation, ‘ safe-guarding ’ amendments ; if they 
were not in fact — whatever may have been their intention — tlie substitu- 
tion for the Bill in its main features of the alternative repudiated less 
than a year ago hy the electorate, we should linve been prepared to ask 
the House even now to give them respectful consideration. 

Let me make good in a few words the description I have jtist given of 
the general efliect of the Lords’ amendments. Tlicir most novel feature 
is undoubtedly the creation of a new tribunal which is to he in cfTcct, 
predominant over the House of Commons in matters of fine nee, and 
over both Houses in all legislati%*e matters which the tribunal bohU to 
be at once of great gravity and insufliciently considered by the electorate. 
And how is this Junta to be composed ? It is, in its latest form — an 
improvement, I admit, due to Ijord St. Aldw^ui, on the original proposal 
— to consist of the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker, the Lord Chawberbiin, 
Chairman of "Ways and l^Icans, a Lord of Appeal chosen from persons 
who have held high judicial ofiicc, and a member of this houseliold 
appointed hy the Speaker, 

Just consider the functions wliich, for the first time, it is pro])Ose<I>— 
for I do not suggest that anyone had the courage to submit ibis part of 
the scheme to the electorate — to entrust .such a body. Take, fir.d, 
finance. It is not a question merely of associating with tlio Speal;er i^nu'.e 
two or three men of experience for the purpose of constdcriiig wladli'-r 
the Bill docs or docs not fall within any of the catogories set out in tia’ 
Clause 1. That is a very different matter. I believe that in the eonr. - of 
our dobatc.«, when wc were settling the spcfitic enumeration of ibil-s 
which alone were to he deemed Money Bills — so to avoid tie"' po 

abuse of tacking— I described a.s tlieir general qualifienfion tli-.t tlesr 
governing and not merely their ineidental jmrjKvo should le^ finite s-b 
But as the Ifou^o will remember I was mo^t can fui (hrifiur.hofit ?<> {a'’!'* 


it clear that the only safe way of dealing with stwh a nnttft to 
eschew general langu.age, and to {le-erihc .‘Jp>-eitie.*.lly, afu! v.ifh pne;*.; >u, 
%vhat Bills were, and what wc-rt* not, to he of a fin-'.neiftl ct m-i h-t. 

The House of .‘-firing i!jK>n my phr.a‘e, nn-i seiru' it for tl-'- ''••'•y 

pur|K>‘-e which I de|'trrrat« d, prop.';-*' that tiu* df'int {’•asinsitt'-*' e-s:.-. r.t 
th.eir diicretion, remove from the unconiroll'C’l jnri-dlctio:’. of iC‘ ‘t- 
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of Commons any Bill if, in their opinion, tho governing purpose of llio 
Bill, or any portion of it, is such as to bring it -within tho category of 
general legislation. 

I do not hesitate to say that there is not a single one of tho great 
Budgets of the last 70 years -which might not conceivably and oven 
X^lausibly be brought vitinn the ambit of these -words. If v'o were to 
assent to any such proposal — and it is not a question of language but of 
substance — ^^ve should be deliberately xnitting the House of Commons, 
by Act of Parliament, in a lower and weaker position as regards finance 
than it has occupied for 200 years. A strange result, indeed, of tho 
emiDhatic condemnation of the electors of the rejection of tho Budget 
of 1909. 

But even more serious, and with all respect, I must say more grotesque, 
are the functions assigned to the Junta under tho celebrated Lansdowno 
amendment to Clause 2. That amendment begins b}^ excluding absolutely 
from tho operation of the Clause Bills affecting the existence of the 
Cro-wn or the Protestant Succession ; no one is likclj’’ to use the Parliament 
Bill for such a purpose. It goes on to another specific exclusion — that 
of measures establishing national Parliaments, Assemblies or Councils, 
•with legislative powers in any part of tho United ICingdom, "Why, one 
may ask, is this of all forms of constitutional or organic change the one 
selected for express mention ? AVliat, for examine, of tho Established 
Cluu-ch or of franchise and redistribution or of a change in the number 
and constitution of tho Second Chamber itself ? I believe that some 
noble lords, whose hatred and fear of Homo Buie does not wholly blind 
them to other possible developments in tho field of political emancipation, 
ventured to put these questions or some of them. Thej' were referred 
for reassmance to sub-section C., which empowers the Joint Committee 
on reference to exclude from the normal worlving of Clause 2 any measure 
of any kind pro-vided in their opinion it raises an issue of great gravity 
(whatever that means) and the judgment of the cormtry has not been 
sufficiently (whatever that means) ascertained. And what is to happen 
then 1 Why the measure in question is to be submitted for approval 
to the electors in manner to be hereafter provided by Act of Parliament. 

This, Sir, is the proposal which is deliberately put forward by tho 
Opposition late in the eleventh hour of this constitutional controversy, 
and, as tho Archbishop solemnly assmes us, for tho purpose of safe- 
guarding our Bill against possible abuse. Just see what in practice it 
would mean. A Bill is brought in for, say, Welsh Disestablishment. It 
18 passed by the House of Commons in three successive Sessions, at 
least two years ha-vdng elapsed between the date of its second reading in 
the ffist, and its passing in the third of those sessions. Under those 
conditions it would, notwithstanding rejection by the House of Lords by 
virtue of Clause 2, pass automatically on to the Statute book. But imder 
the Lansdowne amendment all that the House of Lords has to do is to 
carry a resolution requiring a reference to the Joint Committee which 
must thereupon be assembled. And then these six gentlemen are solemnly 
to meet together and determine — and remember their determination, the 
determination of this wholly irresponsible body, is final and conclusive in 
all Courts of Law — they are to go through the farce of appearing to 
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determine 'w^hetlier a Bill, passed in three successive Sessions through the 
House of Commons against the House of Lords, in their opinion raises an 
issue of great gravity, and whether some three years before, the judgment 
of the country had or had not been ‘ sufficiently ascertained.’ And what 
then ? The measure (say a measure for Welsh Disestahlishraent) is to go 
separately to a Referendum to the electors of the United JUngdom in 
manner to be hereafter provided by Act of Parliament. But vrhat sort of 
an Act of Parliament ? In the meantime the whole of this Bill is to be 
hung up. XTowhere and at no time has such a proposal been put forward 
in the whole domain of constitutional experiment. Is this what the 
electors voted for last December ? 

Ho, Sir, these amendments, taken as a whole, amount to a rejection of 
our Bill. What would happen if they were to be incorporated in the 
measure ? IVhen you have a Unionist majority in both Houses, the 
whole thing becomes a dead letter. Matters remain exacth* ns they arc. 
Measures of the utmost gravity and most far-reaching cfiect may bo 
passed in defiance of public opinion over the heads of the electorate. 
You live in fact under unchecked and undiluted Single-Chamber Govern- 
ment. But with a Liberal Government in power 3'ou would have a 
House of Commons fettered beyond all its predecessors in the control 
of finance, and in all eases where an irresponsible and non-rcprcsentali\*o 
body independent of both Houses should so detorznine, cverv deadlock 
will be settled and settled only bj’ a Referendum ad hoc. In other word^t, 
the Bill in its present form is a direct contradiction and a fiat negatioji 
of the decision of the count 13*. 

What, then, ought to bo done ? and in particular what ought to bo 
the attitude of this House in tlvc situation so created ? Wo tried-~tbo 
leaders on both sides — tried — to settle this controvcr.=y last ycar^ li,v 
conference and agreement. That attempt, unhappily, c.amo to nothing. 
Lord Lansdomio tells us that there arc some, at all events, of the amend- 
ments which the Lords have introduced into the Bill whicli in their view 
arc so essential that they would certainh’ not be prepared to recede from 
them in substaTice .so long as tbej' remained free agents. I ns'-iunc, uf 
course, that this language refers to nmendinents like his own, and 1 have 
to saj' in rep^v on behalf of the Government, and 1 l)elicve on the majorit}' 
of the Hoiisc'of Commons, that to such amendments we c.annot and rh.di 


not sec our way to accede. 

Wo have, therefore, come to the conclusion, and thought it courtiem*. 
and rigltt to communicate that conclusion in advance to leruh-rs of tls* 
Opposition, that unless the House of Commons is prepared lo cma-.da 
these essential points there is on^V one constitutional way of «• 
from wliat would otherwise be an absolute tleadlock. It the uo'tl'''* 
of resort to the Prerog.alive which is recognised b\' the ino 't aufhorif-'.’^o.t’ 
exponents of constitutional law and practiec. by writora fusi-li hrd.m- 
May, Baea-bot, and ])icc\% when, as here is tlu' ca-t*. tlu' Hon •' of 
must be presumed to represent on the matter in Uio ‘b-bb' 

action of the nation, I’.ut it i^ not lu-cc ar^' to ndy on th*- ^ ’’ I* 

writers, however eminent, l*or the pr>'Cf‘dfnt t'f Ubi i ; vh ‘.t tt.-- 1 
call n cn^'* pn-cisclv in jvnnt. As we nri* ac^ai id by tvsevarst j-oj-v ^ * . 
being m^'-por'.rible tor .a fo:;p d’t'/ui or nt r.ny ralf’ of r.n unpr' ■ -b-- '' 
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breficli in tlie pr<icticG of tlio Constitution, I tliinlc it is worth whilo to 
go in sonic little detail into the history of that transaction. 

Duke of Wellington defeated. Lord Grey took office late in 1830. 

No Reform Bill before coimtry at preidous elections. 

1831. March 1. Bill introduced. 

March 22. Second reading carried by majority of one. 

April 18. On General Gascojuie’s amendment, Government defeated 
in this House by majority of eight. 

They at once advise King to dissolve. 

1831. May. General Election. 

July 6. Second reading Commons ; majority 136. Went up to Lords. 

October 8. Second reading rejected (House of Lords) 41. 

No second dissolution but Parliament prorogued and 13ill re-introduced 
in Commons. 

Passed through all stages there, and went up to Lords a second time. 

1832. May 6. Second reading in Lords ; majority 9. 

May 7. Lyndhurst’s amendment (on going into Committee). It was 
at this stage that Ministers asked the Sovereign to authorise them, if 
necessary, to use the Royal prerogative of creation. William IV refused 
and Lord Grey resigned. 

After ten days — abortive attempt of Ljmdhurst and Wellington to 
form Government (Peel standing aloof). 

On May 17 — Grey recalled, King given written consent ' to create 
such number of peers as will be sufficient to ensure passing of Reform 
Bill.’ 

Lord Grey aimounced in House of Lords that he had now confident 
security of passing Reform Bill unimpaired in its principles and in all 
its essential details. 

The Bill was carried without its being necessary to resort to prerogative . 
But everyone knows that it would not have been carried rmless Lord 
Grey had requested and the IHng had consented to the exorcise to any 
extent that might be necessary of the power of creation. Lord Grey was 
attacked, as I am now, for advising an unconstitutional course. 

This is what he said in reply ; 

(May 17. 1832) ; ‘ We were under the necessity of oiffering the advice 
to create as many new peers as would carry the measure of reform through 
this House immutilated in any of its essential provisions, or resign our 
offices. Now I say that, under these circumstances, the advice to create 
new peers was required. The noble and learned Lord says that it was 
not constitutional ; but I say that it was constitutional, and I can 
refer him to books of authority on the subject in which it is distinctly 
asserted that one of the uses of vesting the prerogative of creating new 
peers in the Crown is to prevent the possibility of the recurrence of these 
evils which must otherwise result from a permanent collision between 
the two Houses of Parhament ; and this danger was rendered imminent 
by the opposition made to the Reform Bill by the noble Lords on the 
other side of the House. And, I ask, what would be the consequences n 
we were to suppose that such a prerogative did not exist, or could not e 
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constitutionally exercised ? The Commons have a control over the power 
of the Crown by the privilege, in extreme cases, of refusing the Supplier, 
and the Crown has, by means of its power to dissolve the Houso of 
Commons, a control upon anj* violent and rash proceedings on the part 
of the Commons ; but if a majority of this House (House of Lords) is to 
hare the power whenever they please of opposing the declared and 
decided wishes both of the Crown and the people, without any nicati'^ 
of modifying that power, then this country is placed entirely under the 
influence of an imcontroUable oligarchy. " I say that if a luajority of 
this House should have the power of acting advcrsel 3 'to the Crown and 
Commons, and was determined to exercise that power wtliout boins: 
liable to check or control, the Constitution is completely altered, and 
the Government of this cormtry is not a limited monarch}* ; it is no 
longer, my Lords, the Crown, the Lords, the Commons, but a House of 
Lords — a separate oligarchy — governing absolutely the others. On these 
grounds we tendered that advice to His Slajesty which wc were well 
justified by the spirit and by the letter of the Constitution in tendering, 
nay, more, which, under the circumstances, it was our imperative duty 
to tender, considering the consequences that were likcl}* to result from 
the failure of the measure.’ 

Wc cannot doubt then, Sir, that the adnee wc have rendered to the 
Crown — and which the Crown has accepted — is warranted by the con* 
stitutioual principles, and that wo arc following in spirit and to 

the letter the precedent set l\v the great Whig statesman of 1832. I 
need hardl}' add that wc do not desire to sec the jirorogativc exi'tvi«*d. 
and that we trust that the necessity for its cxcroiso may bo avoith'd. 
There is nothing derogatory or humiliating to a great party in admitting 
defeat. No one asks them to accept the defeat as final. They have only 
to convince their fellow-countrymen that (hey arc right and we are 
VTong, and they can repeal our Bill. Believing, as ^Yc do, that the ehatif'C > 
of a .'satisfactory issue may thereby be improved. T do not propo-^e to-day 
to ask the House to take any action in regard to the Ijords' nmendiueut-’, 
but in due coimse to adjourn this debate.” 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE \HCTORy OF THE CO]\Ij\IONS 

Tho two votes of censxiro — ^Asquifcli and tlio King — ^Lord Crowo’s account of tlio 
Buckingham Palace intonnow — ^Unwisdom of further explanations — ^Tho 
Commons and tho Lords’ amendments — Tho Bill returned to tho Lords — 
Tho final scene — ^Tho Archbishop’s intervention — ^IMajority 17 — ^Tlio Bling’s 
relief — ^Tho potential Peers. J. A. S. 


The next move of the Opposition was to set down votes of censure 
in the Commons on 7th August, and in the Lords on 8th August. 
The tactical, and quite legitimate, object of this was to enable the 
Unionist leaders, who had now decided to jdeld, to put their protest 
on record in speeches which might have had tho opposite result of 
what they intended, if delivered when the Bill was finally returned 
to the Lords. The resolution proposed in the House of Commons 
was in the following terms : 

“ That the advice given to His ]\Tajesty by His Slajesty’s [Ministers 
whereby they obtained from His JMajesty a pledge that a sufficient 
number of peers woffid be created to pass the Parliament Bill in the 
shape in which it left this House is a gross violation of Constitutional 
liberty, whereby among many other evil consequences, the people will 
be precluded from again pronouncing upon the pohcy of Homo Rule.” 


This was delicate ground for aU parties, and it was hardly possible 
that a debate on such a proposition could avoid speculations and 
implied criticisms upon the King’s conduct. Mr. Balfour developed 
the idea that advantage had been taken of “ a sovereign who had 
only just come to the throne, and who, from the very nature of the 
case, had not and could not have behind him that long personal ex- 
perience of pubhc affairs which some of his great predecessors had. 
However adroit a speaker might be, argument could hardly go for- 
ward on this hypothesis without reflections on the Edng’s judgment 
of the situation and the correctness of his conduct as a Constitutiona 
Sovereign. And on the other side a clumsy speaker in defending 
either the King or the Government might easily say too muc an 
appear to claim the King as a partisan of the Government an is 
policy. The introduction of Home Rule into the resolution made 
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Majesty faced the contingency and entertained the suggestion ns a 
possible one with natural, and if I may bo permitted to use tho phrase, in 
my opinion with legitimate reluctance. IHs Majesty, however, naturally 
entertained the feeling — a feeling which wo entirely shared — that if wo 
resigned our ojB&ccs, having as wo had a largo majority in tlio House of 
Commons, the only result could be an immediate dissolution in which it 
would practically be impossible, however anxious wo should bo, to keep 
the Crown out of the controvers3^ Tho mixing up of tho Crown in a 
controversy such as that was naturally most distasteful to its illustrious 
wearer, whom we may regard as tho first guardian of its prestige, but it 
could be scarcely more distasteful to His Majesty than to myself and my 
colleagues, for reasons which I need not, I am sure, dilate upon. But it 
is altogether inaccurate — and I might use a stronger phrase — to say that 
at that time we asked His Majesty for guarantees. Tho Question whether 
at any time the advice to create peers should bo given must necessarily 
depend for one thing upon the adequacy of tho majority with which wo 
were returned to the House of Commons, assuming that we were returned 
at aU.” 

Even this did not give entire satisfaction to the King, and ho 
pressed for further explanations which would have laid stress on his 
reluctance to grant the November understanding. ^ 

But Asquith felt this ground to be dangerous. His own words 
describing the November Conference had been : “ The ICing was 
pleased to inform mo that ho felt that ho had no alternative but to 
accept the advice of the Cabinet ” ; and this, it seemed to him, 
accurately described both tho facts and tho constitutional position 
created by the impossibility of finding a Ministry, present or pro- 
spective, which could have advised him differently with the support 
of a majority in the House of Commons or the country. To be led 
into public discussions about tho feelings and motives of the King 
or his views about the policy of the Government woidd, in Asquith’s 
opinion, be even less in the interests of the King than of the Govern- 
ment, and he resisted any further explanations. Nothing would ever 
have induced him to use any language which could have been 
construed as an admission that he had coerced the King. 

n 

The Commons dealt with the Lords’ amendments on 8th August, 
and instead of dismissing them cn bloc, as had at first been suggested, 
took them in detail, accepted one, excluding from the operation of 
the Bill any measure extending tho duration of the Parliament 
beyond five years, and made a concession on another by providing 
that the Speaker should consult the Chauman of Ways and^eans 
^ Letter from Lord Knollye to Sir. Vaughan Nash, 9th A- , X 
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Ghairman of Committae of PubEc Accounts ^vlien cxillC'i 
upon to define Money BiUs. Asquith was prevented from attending 
this debate by one of his rare attacks of illness, but he was in touch 
aU day vith the King’s Secretary in preparation for the crucial and 
final stage vhich followed the next day (9th August), when the 
Bill was again returned from the Commons to the Lords, and the 
division had to be taken on the motion that Lord Lansdovno’s 
amendments be not insisted on. 

The situation on the eve of this debate was that Lord Lmsdowne 
had collected and published a list of 320 Unionist peers who were 
prepared to abstain from voting, and that Lord MorJey, as leader 
of the Government peers, had a fist of eighty who were prepared to 
vote for the Bill. The Die-hards who were determined to vote against 
the Bill at all costs had not disclosed their numbers, but they were 
supposed to be in sufiicient force to defeat the Government if tlio 
issue remained between them and the IMinisterial peers. But there 
remained a considerable number of “ backwoodsmen ” whoso 
intention was in doubt and whose whereabouts was unknown, and 
a limited number of Unionist peers who were prepared at the Inst 
resort' to vote with the Government to prevent the crcvition of peers. 
The Archbishops and Bishops had kept their ovm counsel, but it was 
supposed that a good many of them would also in tlic last rc-'ort 
vote with the Government. 

It w'as literally true that when the debate opened, no one know 
or could Imow the result, "VMiat was more, it became evident after 
tbe first few speeches that large numbers of peers were still in doubt 
as to the true state of the facts. In spile of Ascjuith’s letter to iho 
Unionist leaders, in spite of their communications to their followers, 
in spite of Asquith's definite stateraeni in the House of Common-; 
and Lord Crowe's expansion of it in tlic House of Lords, they 
believed or professed to believe that the Government was blntn:5ir. 
Lord Halsbuiy still spoke of “ this bogey of the creation of 
and Lord lYillouchbv de Broke declared that “ until the e are 

V.. V 

created, the statement that they w-il! 1)0 created is nothing mom 


le-s than a menace." Lord St. Aldwyn, 
downe's support, argued earnestly with 
warned the Iloimo that it was in jK'ril m>t 
a swamping creation, of j)ecrs ; hut 
adjounK-d on Pth August it was still a w5 
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58 Canterbury, who said that be bad been moved from 

bis resolve to abstain by ‘‘ tbe callousness — I bad almost said levity 
^witb wbicb some noble Lords seem to contemplate tbe creation 
of some five hundred new peers, a course of action which would 
make this House, and indeed, our country, tbe Jaugbing-stoclc of the 
British Dominions beyond tbe seas and of those foreign countries 
whose constitutional life and progress have been largely modelled 
on our own.” When tbe division was called tbe residt,%ays Lord 
Morley, “ was still to all of us profoundly dark, and dark it remained 
in tbe dead silence only broken by tbe counting of the tellci'S, down 
to tbe very moment of fate.” The Bill was saved by a majorit}^ of 
seventeen, 131 to 114. Thirty -seven Unionists and thirteen Bishops 
voted with tbe Government. So ended this most dangerous 
occasion. 


m 


“ It was a rebef greater than one can describe,” wrote the King’s 
Secretary tbe next moniing, “ when the result of the cbvision was 
known last night, and to nobody more than the lung, who for the 
past eight months has suffered far more than most of us can realise. 
He has gone off happy — and please God wc shall have no more such 
crises.” For tbe King tbe previous weeks bad been a time of un- 


ceasing anxiety culminating in the censure debates with their 
obbque criticism of his action, and the last stage with its exhausting 
suspense and tbe nightmare of a creation of x)cers looming just 
ahead. Whatever precautions might be lalvcn, it had been imjmi^- 
siblc to shield him completely from the war of tongue aud pen which 
had raged so violently in these weeks. lilen and ■women of the 
wealthy and aristocratic classes, who were nninstructed in the lav.- 
and custom of the Constitution, had conic to think of the ^lonnrchy 
as their natural alJj’’ in a conflict with the pojiular forces, nml 
as if thc}^ had been betrayed in their hour of need. Othors dwelt 
upon the King’s inexperience, and advanced the untlatlcring theory 
that ho bad let himself be imjioscd ujion by an elderly aud craft}* 
lilinistcr. These were only the ebullitions of the lioiir. W'ithin a 
very short time the vast majority of the pultlic renlirrd that in an 
extremely ditTicult jiosilion the Iving had followed the strict rool of 


constitutional propriety, and in .‘jo doing rendered the be-t 


in his power to hotii the country and the iMonarchy, 

Asquith, mcanwliile, iuid gone to slay witli friends at \VaJlsri,c*r*nl, 
whence he sent a note to his r-ecretary on the inonthn' of tie* ; 

“ It liic vote goes wrong in tlic H.of L. tinH’-rliin' t riaedd if 
for 11.30 Downing fitreet to-morrow morning and tie* Kte./ 
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postpone Ms journey till the afternoon. ... If I have satisfactory news I9li 
this evening I shall come up for Cabinet 12.30. My voice is on the mend Age 58 
but still croaky.” 

He, too, in spite of Ms robust health and even temperament, had 
felt the strain of these days, and it had been aggravated, far more^ 
than the pubhc knew, by the long-drawn out and very anxious crisis 
in foreign affahs wMch accompanied the domestic struggle. He had 
of course been heavily bombarded in the Lords’ debates, and in his 
final speech Lord Halsbury had — with an aptness of wMch he was 
unaware — dwelt grimly on the fact that the Lord Oxford who had 
advised Queen Anne to create twelve new peers to overcome the 
opposition of the House of Lords to the Treaty of Utrecht had after- 
wards been impeached and committed to the Tower, where he 
was thankful to escape with the relatively nuld penalty of two 
years’ close confinement. But no sooner was the issue decided 
than the stream of wrath was diverted from the head of the Prime 
Blinister on to the heads of the even guiltier Unionist peers and 
Bishops who had saved the Bill by voting with the Government. 

The language used about these by certain Unionist newspapers 
would be worthy of a place in any anthology of invective. The 
Qlohe expressed the hope that “no honest man wOl take any of 
them by the hand again, that their friends will disown them, their 
clubs expel them, and that alike in pohtics and social life they 
will be made to feel the bitter shame they have brought upon us 
aU.” The Observer said that “there could be no closing of the 
ranks while there are traitors in the ranks, unexpeUed and un- 
rebuked,” and declared the party to have been “ disgraced by 
the ignoble train of Unionists, lay and clerical who voted with 
the Government.” Asquith Mmself has quoted with great appre- 
ciation a passage in wMch Lord Robert Cecil threatened the Bishops 
with expulsion when the time came to reform the House of Lords. 

But these are now curiosities of controversy wMch are only worth 
reviving in so far as they illustrate the temper of these times. 

What exactly would have happened if the Bill had been rejected ? 
Constitutional and Mstorical students have been heard to regret 
that the experiment was not actually made, and, though the 
question is academic, it is from that point of view worth a^ little 
consideration. There is no doubt about the Government’s in- 
tention. They meant, in Lord Morley’s words, to advise “ a large 
and prompt creation of peers " sufficient in numl^ to guard 
against any possible combination of the different ^ i. n^osi ion ^ 

hy wMch the Parliament BiE might be e*., ^ 
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defeat-.” It -vras said afterwards that the word ” large ” and the 
reference to ” any possible combination ” were what- influenced 
a considerable nnmber of the warerers. If so, these wavcrers 
judged rightlv- for the notion that the Gk)TeTTmient was blufnng 
was an illusion and a dangerous one. That the King would have 
been reluctant to create a larger number than would be necessar}’ 
to effect the object in view may be taken for granted, but con- 
sidering the temper of the House of Lords as revealed in these 
debates and the possibihtj of further action by its Die-hards and 
their uncalled reserves, a Government which wished to make sure 
of the result could not have advised a small creation. There has 
survived among Asquith’s papers a list of those whom lie li-ad 
intended to approach, if the necessity had arisen, to permit their 
names to he submitted to the King. This is printed in an Appendix 
to this chapter. It has now mereh* a curious interest, but it may help 
the reader to judge how far it was in Asquith’s mind to lower tlie 
status and personnel of the House of Lords, as was often alleged 
in the heat of this controversy’. It should of course ho borne in 
mind that none of those who are on this h'st wore approached or 
even knew that they' were likely’ to ho approached, and how mnTiy' 
of them would have been willing to tvike up the task proposed 
for them must remain a speculation. 



APPE^ODIX 


The follomng is the list of those '^hom or some of ivhom it "pras pro- 
posed to approach with a view to the snhmission of their names to the 
King in the event of a creation of Peers becoming necessary. It is 
printed without alteration exactly as found among Asquith's papers. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir John T. Brunner, 
Bart. 

The Rt. Hon. James Stuart. 

The Rt. Hon. Robert Parquharson, 
M.D., LL.D. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, 

G.C.B. 

The Rt. Hon. Prederick Huth 
Jackson. 

The Rt. Hon. Arnold Morley. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir John Rhys. 

The Rt, Hon. Sir Edgar Speyer, 
Bart, 


George 0. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir 
Trevelyan, Bart. 

The Rt. Hon, Arthur H. Dyke 
Acland. . 

The Rt. Hon. Eugene Wason, M.P. 
The Rt, Hon. John W. Mellor, K.C 
The Rt. Hon, Sir William hlather. 

Sir Henry E. Roscoe 
P.R.S., Ph.D., LL.D. 

S?' ^orge W. E, Russel] 
mi 5°^’ Thomas W. Russell, 
mi P- Cheetham. 

mf® 51- Glendinnins 

ihe Rt. Hon. James Caldwell, 

mi <^o^en, K.C. 

rue Rt. Hon. Alfred Emmott, M.P. 

Stron, 

H. 0 Tennant, Esq., M.P. 
few J. Herbert Roberts, Bart., M.P. 
Sir Archibald Williamson, Bart., M.I 
few John A. Dewar, Bart., M.P. 

S. Ainsworth, Esq., M.P. 

'' M p” K.C 


The Earl of Clonmel. 

Sir Thomas Courtenay T. Warner* 
Bart., C.B., M.P. 

Sir Edward Strachey, Bart,, M.P. 
Charles Korns Kicholson, Esq., M.P. 
Sir Thomas Borthwick, Bart. 

Sir Prancis Layland-Barratt, Bart. 
David Erskine, Esq. 

Sir William H. Lever, Bart. 

Sir A. Thomas. 

J. Crombie, Esq. 

Sir lirederiek Pollock, Bart. 

Sir James Low, Bart. 

Sir George H. Lewis, Bart. 

Sir Edward Donner, Bart. 

The Hon. Arthur L. Stanley, 
ilajor Gen, J. P. Brocklehurst, C.B,, 
C.V.O. 


Col. Arthm Collins. 

Col. Sir Arthur Davidson, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. 

The Hon. 0. S. B. Brett. 

Sir Prancis D. Blake, Bart. 

Sir John Barker, Bart. 

Pv. Parrer, Esq, 

The Hon, W. Pembcr Recvca, 

Sir H. Harms worth, Bart. 

Seymour Allen, Esq. 

Caird, Esq. (Dundee,) 

A, Chamberlain, Esq, 

Sir K. Muir Mueken/,ie, G.CJh, 
George Puller, Esq. 

H. Holloway, Esq. 

Captain A. J'\ JjiM-treU, 

Sir Walter Itiuusiiiuiii, Ihu'l , 


Sir E. Russel). 

Sir JI. Ihiuii'ese, K.i’d'.t 
J.S.O. 
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Sir A. R. Simpson. 

Professor Henry Jones, LL.D. 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, Esq. 
Henry Neville Gladstone, Esq. 

H. Beaumont, Esq. 

J. A. Bright, Esq. 

Hugh E. Hoare, Esq. 

Sir Edward T. Holden. 

Emshe J. Horniman, Esq. 

Oswald Partington, Esq. 

Sir T. T. Scarishrick, Bart. 

F. Vemey, Esq. 

Capt. The Hon. Clive Bigham. 

The Hon. A. J. Davey. 

Sir Murland de Grasse Evans, Bart. 
The Lord Haddo. 

The Hon. W. J. James. 

Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., 
KC.B. 

Commander the Hon. H. A. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
THE COXSTITUTIOXAL ISSUES 


Eecapitulation— Origin and nature of tho stnigglo botwcon Lords and Common?— 
Tho rejection of tho Budget and its consoquoncos — ^Tho plight of a 
Govemmont — ^Asquith’s caution and cool judgment^ — ^Tho death of Kinst 
Edward and tho- fresh start — Exliausting tho possibilities — living George nnd 
tho Docomber Election — An alleged infamy — ^Tho nccessitv of an understanding 
with tho liing— Secrecy and tho objections to it— A hope that failed. J. A. S. 


A COOL judgment of the events recorded in the previous cliaptora 
was scarcely to ho expected at the time when they occuiTcd, bat 
as Tgo look hack on them, thej'’ are seen in a logical scquenco coiniag 
to its climax on 10th August, 1911. 

In the years 190C and 1907 the Uniom'st Party, by its control of 
the House of Lords, ^ had succeeded in destroying the chief pari 
of the legislation proposed by Sir Hciiry C’anii»bell-I>aiincrinnu a 
Government, in spite of tho immense majority with which it Imd 
been returned to power; and in tho year 1908, when Asquith 
became Prime Llinister, it was threatening all other important 
measures on tho Liberal programme with tho same fate. By thi^ 
time it was evident that, unle.ss the op]) 0 ?ition of tho House of 
Lords could be broken down, the continuance of a Liberal Govern* 
ment in ofllcc, or its return to power by any majority that Die 
country might give it, would bo useless for any serious purpo<*» 
to which the Liberal Party attached importance. In tlie eireuta- 
stances Asquith could neither Imvo retained onieo for more thsn 
a brief period, nor have appealed to the country vath any praqH' rt 
of success, except as tlio IMinisler wlio was pledged and rlftcnriUe d 
to overcome the rc.^istanco of the House of Lords. 


Until the year 1909 the struggle bad juoceeded or» tlw Irri-k.tjv 
ground on which a Liberal Government might nerept ndmiS’ and 
vet continue to exist with wluUever lo-'s of cr\-dit or L-'- 


i-!'- 


the rejection of the Budget made it an imuu-diafe lib* an 
issue for the Government and the Liberal Fatly, and in I'*' ! t 


* In n plirA'"' t>''t’.H '!r- n.-lf-iuc ^ 1 

’*vlK;5i<-r tn pnvt'r »>r in tl.'* Vs.s'm i 

th*> tU thi- Krj.r'.t-.’.” 
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dlim to^re^ct Budgets, it would from that time forward havo 
exercised the power of forcing a dissolution at its discretion, and 
the final control of the executive tlirough the control of ^so 
would have passed from the elective to the hereditary Homo. 
This raised a question not only between one party and another, 
but between the House of Commons as such and tho House ol 
Lords as such, and in fighting it Asquith had bolnnd him a largo 
body of serious opinion, whicb, though hostile to tho Liberal 1 arty 
and the Budget of 1909, felt that the claim of tho Peers to control 
Supply was a fatal menace to representative and democratic in- 
stitutions. Lord St. Aldwyn spoke for a great many men of con- 
servative disposition when he told Lord Lansdomie that “ his 
House of Commons feeling on finance was against tho rejection 
of the Budget,” and that he thought it “ both tho right and tho 


wise course to pass the Budget as it comes to us.”^ 

The rejection of the Budget necessarily raised the whole issue 
of the relations between the two Houses, hlinisters could not 
confine themselves merely to passing the Budget in tho new House 
or even to vindicating the right of the Commons to control finance, 
and after that continue to “ plough the sands ” — as tho expression 
then was~with measures which were doomed to destruction, so 
soon as they reached the House of Lords. Practically everjiihing of 
importance that they could do with the consent of the Lords had 
been done in the previous years, and unless they could clear the 
road in front of them they would still, even with control over 
finance, he reduced to the position of mere office-holders without 


power to proceed with any of the principal measures, such as 
Home Pule and Welsh Disestablishment, which they had been 
advocating for the past twenty-five years. The method of the 
suspensory veto which covered all the relations of the two Houses 
had been their declared policy since 1907 and nothing short of it 
could have been proposed at this stage. ^ 

But Asquith was determined that in every step on the road to 
this the ground should be sure under his feet. He recognised that 

—I 

* ^f& o/ Jkitisdoime, p, 376. 
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Eng Ed\rard s view tliat tlio Eoval prerogative could not Vo 
exercised to settle the relations of the tvro Houses on the streng:h 
of the Budget election of Jamiai^ 1010. But he vns dear tVr': 
if a second election took place, it must be under conditions vhich 
made it decisive, and that could onlv be,, if he vras assured in advance 
that the Royal prerogative would be exercised if the Lords n:s:st»>i 
the decision given at the polls. There would presuiuahb* have 
been no difficulty about tliis. if King Edward had lived. When 
the King said that “ ho would not bo justified in creating neve 
Peers until after a second election,’’ he must have meant that he 
would be I'oady to ci'cato new Pecis,. if the second election vere 
held and it gave the required result. There is endence that .Asquith 
was prepared to consider a referendum^ ns an alternative to a secon 1 
election, but that too must have been govcnicd by the condition that 
the result should be acccjitcd as decisive by the House of Lords. 


n 

The death of King Edward broke (he course of events. at)d 
Asquith then made an effort to reach a settlement by conferen>'e, 
thus cxlunisting the last of the possibilities. Mlien thi^ fiilc h 
nothing remained Init the second dissolution, subject to nn r.nd*'r« 
sffinduig with the new King that., as ho had said in Iris statcm.cr.t 
to the House of Commons on 14th April, “ the judgment of th'' 

^ .•V'equitlis con*uten.\l opinJon cn tho R<-fcn''nn'.;rrs jray fr-"'". r. rr,.'r 

wliu'V. ho wroto thrw vo.\r^ h'itor to Mr. St. IjOO S’.ro-cl-.'y* 

Araorienn bool; on the mbjcct : 

h> ?:ra:rT. 

WiUT'.'nv’..:. S.W. 

f. V.. r-’-C. 
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people as expressed at the eleetions would bo carried into law in 191 1 
the new Parliament.” But having made up his ovm mind on 
this point, he stiU had a choice of alternative procedures. He 
might advise a dissolution as things stood mth the Parliament 
Bill produced but not debated ; or he might cany tliis BiU through 
all its stages in the existing Parliament, and defer the election 
until the brealdng point had been reached between the two Houses. 

As between these two things he was unhesitatingly for the former, 
and insisted upon it m the teeth of strong opposition from a section 
of his own party which predicted disaster if the country were 
plunged into a second election vdthin twelve months. One reason 
alone seemed to him decisive, namely, that if the election were 
taken on a direct issue between the two Houses and the under- 
standing with the IHng obtained at that point, the action of the 
Crown must have become a matter of public controversy and in 
aU probability the most hotly debated of electioneering topics. 

On the other hand, the understanding before the election and before 
the direct collision between the two Houses kept the action of the 
Crown at a distance, and put SImisters on strong ground in standing 
simply on the pledge of 14th April and dechning to enter into 
any controversy about the subsequent action of the Crovm. 


in 

It is now so generally acknowledged that the King acted rightly 
and constitutionally, that criticism has veered to the opposite 
pole, and it is suggested that Asquith acted improperly in even 
seeking to assure himself that the King would so act. Thus the 
biographer of Lord Halsbury (klrs. Wilson Pox) is of opinion that 
the line taken by Lord Halsbury and his supporters in the contro- 
versies of 1911 was a mistaken one, and that they should have 
confined themselves to denouncing the “ gratuitous suggestion 
“ that the King might, when the occasion arose, refuse to accept 
the advice of the responsible Government of the day.” This, she 
says, was the “ real infamy.” 

The “ infamy,” at its worst consisted in supposing that the 
King might attach some importance to the arguments used not 
only by Lord Halsbury and the “ die-hards,” but by the Unionist 
leaders in general, nearly all of whom seemed to challenge the 
right of the Crown to exercise the prerogative in any circumstances. 
Moreover, it had long been the habit of the Unionist Partv 

1 Life of Lord Halsbury, pp. 266-26'L, ' 
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gg H^cstion the validity of a Liberal majority for any puipo;-; ti 
which a Liberal Government endeavoured to apply it. It h'l 
been said that the election of 1906 afforded no mandate for l!i 2 
Education Bill, the Licensing Bill, the Plural Yoting Bill ani 
other measures which had been introduced into the subsequent 
Parliament. It had been said that the measures proposed vent 
beyond or were different from the measures which the elector? 
had been led to expect when they gave their votes. Asquith iisl 
the best reason for knowing that the validity of an election on the 
Parliament Bill would be challenged in aU possible ways, and I.e 
was obliged to assure himself and to be in a position to assme hi' 
supporters that there would be no new issues or other mean? of 
escape from the policy laid before the country, if a suincient majority 
were obtained for it. 


It was thus necessary for him to ascertain whether, in the KingV 
opinion, the method proposed by the Government satisfied tic 
important condition that this pohey should be fully and fairly 
laid before Parliament and the country before the election. IFc 
King, in fact, amended Asquith’s proposals by requiring tliat th.e 
Parliament Bdi should be presented to the House of Lonh before 
the election. Asquith readily* accepted this, as lie would no doubt 
any other proposal that the King might have made for ch'aring 
the issue and giving an equal opportunity to both jjarties. Xon-' 
of these transactions afforded the slightest ground for the sugeesliMts 
that Asquith for a moment doubted the lung’s desire and intent 
to do lus duty as a constitutional Sovereign, but he we.s oblir-'-'i 
to ascertain that there was no misunderstanding between Inn' 
and the King as to the nature of the constitutional proMer.i or 
as to the conditions which would call for the me of the Kevsi 


prerogative. The method of the “ ln 7 )othctical undcrstandiric 
of November 1910 gave him the necessary as'-uranco on thi^ 
without involving the King in public controversy : it 
issue unprejudiced by any seeming intervention of the J.e i 

in no way damaged the Opposition, which had an equal rqq artu:.;.; 
of returning to power if it could win the election. If 
versy had to be, it is difiicult to think of any ajipro'wh ik • y 
would have been Ic.^:- open to objectir>n. In retro -p*-;!, tf ” 
which Asquith binwclfu'^'^al in cle;cri!nug int^ r. levs wii.a t.s a. 
on loth November, HHO, are seen govrrnini^ tljo wh»>t ' ■ 

“ I'he King was plen-cd to inforns mf' that h'' ■' 

but to nS'f' 7 d to the advice of the CVibire-t.” I'ac co* r : v.. ' 

was not that of Minister or Cabinet upon thv Kn,;/, let ns-' ' 
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«r. AT5»j5«;}rV wbioll 

of facta upon Eoth. Thcro nns i . Cmnmmis. nn>i nmn' 
tee ateked tke ®ue J;!”;:,, pHoiO witlionl ^atiafyiMt: 

- 

wed, if lie had disregarded it. 


\m 


VJ 

Another, and in some ^ays a more formidahlo, line of ^'ntirWn 
is directed to the secrecy of tho November nntlcndandnr.^. 1 mi 
was so strictly observed that n-hen the disclosure vna Imnl y nmde 
it appears to have come noth a shock of surprise U> tlie I nif>nud 
leaders. Lord Lansdonme’s biographer, vrliing in 1020, appe.irv-i 
still to be in doubt about the fads.^ thougii Asquith lihmH'lf had 
stated the most mJiterial fact in his Fiji!/ Years of ParUnmn>L 
It has been suggested that Asquith acted unfairly in leaving In'? 
opponents in the dark and even that the .^ccincy of it imp! it'd 
something sinister in the transaction. In fact, hia one th<iught 
Avas to keep the Crowa out of the controversy, and ho h(me<illy 
believed that fair conditions boUA’cen the two parlies acouM be 
best assured that way. No one dislilicd ficcrccy more than As(piilh> 
but in this case he deliberately chose it as the wisest coinve for 
the Crovm and the fairest hetween paiiics. 

But he Avas vrong in one respect. Ho Imd hoped thni, if the 
election vras decisive, tho Unionist leaders A\*ould porsunde the 
House of Lords to accept the incAntable, and that no disclosuiA> 
AA^ould be necessary. In fact both hir. Balfour and Lord Latisdowno 
admitted, as soon as the election A\'as over, that no allcrnativo 
Government was possible, and it seemed natural to supnoso that 
however much they disliked the course of events, Ihov Avould 
draw the logical inference and not prolong rcsistanco to tho point- 
of reqmmg the mtervention of tho CroAvn. So Asquith rcn.Lcd 
and continued to reason Amtil his hands were forced by the die-hard 

audlogioaSeSX*Sf:flS’ 

after, the meeting of Snkf p . moment. Up to, and 

himself seems to have been in favourer 

of requiring » a small creation of peem ’ "aM Tnl 

Ui peers, and only to haA^o with- 

j °/ iianadowne, p, 4ii. 
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^ drawn from tliat position in deference to Lord Lansdo'inic, win 
feared that, if tliere were any creation, there might be a “ st^viiapirr 
creation ” — the “ large and prompt creation ” of which LoM 
Morley spoke in the final dehato. But I\Ir. Balfour is reportc l 
to have said later that his action in the crisis would have hr-cn 
quite difierent if he had been informed earlier of the full facts cf 
the case and to have expressed some resentment at not harirc 
been informed.^ It is arguable that the wiser course would have 
been to make this disclosure soon after the election of December 
1910, but against this must be set the risk that the King’s nction 
would have been a subject of contention during the whole of the 
next eight months instead of being confined to a sharp crisis at 
the end. In the controversy that arose between the leader? of 
the Unionist Farty, it would scarcely have been possible to com- 
municate the facts to Lord Lansdovmc and I^fr. Balfour irithoiit 
permitting them to disclose them to their colleagues and to u'e 
them in argument with their supporters, and when this proi'css 
had been started, it would have been difficult to set botnuls to it. 
Nevertheless it must be admitted that the necessity for secrecy 
placed the King and liis Secretary and even, on occasions, Asquith 
himself, in a difficulty in any private discussions whicli they may 
have had with the leaders of the Opposition in these montli**. 


V 

Among Asquith's papers of the year 1011 there is a memorandnf. 
which, though probably not written by Ins own hand, utuhnihlcdiy 
expresses liis view of some part of these transactions. It take* 
form of answers to objections raised by a .supposed op]5oncnt : 


10 Dow.vr.vo STr,Tj:r. 

VfuiTr.uAi.t.. U*. b 

Jlost people will agree that the action of the Hou-f’ of I/ nb a? 
rarliamcnt of I 00 G~lO Ird up to .a rituat ion, or jw-Tijap or.*- onvht t*’ ' '5 ' 
deadlock, in which thcqucMion at i=«nc uhojle-r f h-r* IrUtor* b ‘ ' 
the two Jlou=C"i 1.1101111 he d' finotl f»y statute <let/ rralfc d hv t,.- 5 
nrhitranicnt of the Jlon..o of l./>r(l'-. A Inl>f‘ral (hA»rtan"it y* ,' 
choice in tlm matUr. If rarlianu-utary tu.vi rnirwi.t v n- t'v ‘ 
on then h-tri‘'l!!tinn th fining the r* laticu' of th'- t'lvc* liyit - m 1 1 J 
Hoiwe of O'nnnom’- in tb.c 'ition *1 to it by i!!** '|‘;rg .".r • • 

of the Con-titution wn- iinjv'r.itive. ^ ^ 

1*0 go hack n Htth-.~-in U'oT. nf(< r tl.**- r< n t : tb'- 
Sir Henry Camjihcll.lk'.nnr rinau’-. rc •lutn’t. » vio 


m 


■n. 


^ Oi'itMf.ry li- 


ef l.orS in.t/A.? 
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identical mtli tlie proceeded to 

of Commons by a ^orim.o mul <mdcd up by 

reject and mutdate Vhe Govenunent dissolved, and the 

thro^ving ont the Budget of turned on the House of 

General Election of January Uofore the country hi« proposals 

Lords, and the Prime ]\Imister placed hefore Uic counir> i i 

‘“ite Fooooded to po.s icsolutiona tcoffirmioR, in o 

slSv mo(4ed form, the GampbeU-Bnnncrmnn resolutions, and a lull 
dtfXSito^mtxodnced. Ttasby AFinmO,po«.cc^,vo 
Houses of Commons had pronounced on the House of Ixirds. (I ahe 
account of the proceedings of earlier Parliaments.) n 

But Gtd horn ? It rvas a foregone conclusion that the T/irds u ould reject 
the Parliament Bill and disregard the resolution, and the GovcrnnU'iit of 
the day had, therefore, to be carried on yni\\ the ImowJcdgc that its 
main purpose was unattainable. Hdien King Edward, in the nionth of 
Pebruary 1910, saw lifr. Asquith at Brighton, the Prime Minister told him 
that he had no intention of asldng for assurances at that- .stage, and yon 
will remember that a grave Parliamentary situation arose wlicn, at the 
beginning of the Session, ]\Ir. Asquith announced that word.s of Ins spolcen 
at the beginning of the election had been misconstrued, and tlmt. lie had 
never intended to make his acceptance of office conditional npoii the grant- 
of assurance. It is important to bear in mind what the Parliamentary 
situation really was, in view of the declaration of policy made by the 3'rimo 
Minister on April i4th. To put it briefly, the House of Commons was 
overshadowed and almost paralysed by a sense of its own he)p]cs.'5nc.'5s and 
futility. People in the House and out of it asked themselves what was the 
use of elections if nothing was to come of them ; what would be the good 
of another election (which was seen to be impending) if the same issue was 
to he put before the country with the same results. And wliat ivas the 
good of doing work in the House of Commons which the House of Ixtrds 
occupied itself in destroying ? 

It was in these circumstances that kXr. Asquith made Ins Btatcmcnt- on 
^^ril 14:th in the House of Commons, after the Hesolution dcalinn with the 
House of Lords had been carried : “ 


'>” poUey, or dedino to consider it ns it is 


1911 



law ’■ ® “ expressed at the elections will he carried into 

tooU place after Ms death, and it wZ^Ztfhe' Co‘:?erZZ:r^^ 
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nnd all Iiopc of reaching an agreed ba^is of pcttlemcnt \vn? 

S that the quest ion of assurances arose. The Government, hvlin.fr it vr.v 
useless to look for a legislative decision after the breakdown of th.c (Vrirr- 
encCj and that to continue in oflice on the terms of postponing the settk.'- 
ment of the Constitutional question vas eg\ially otU of the qmvJ.’n. 
had to consider their position in the light of the declaration and 
of April, and, accordingly, in Xovember they asked His Majesty fer 
assurances to be exercised in the event of their beine: agjiin returned lo 
poAver. 

Here we coiuc to the question of alternatives. 

Supposing the King had declined to act upon their advice, ilie reskn;- 
tion of the !^Iinistry would have followed. ICxplanations would have iVn 
given, and the Frime ^Minister, following tlio example of Ler\l Grey. ii\ 
1832, would have had no choice but to explain that the King had reir.-ol 
to act upon the advice of His IMinistors in reganl to the eousiiti.md 
cxereisc of the Prerogative. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that Mr. 
Balfour had been unsuccessful in forming a Government, we sdioulvi hav,^ 
bad the unedifying spectacle of the Prime Minister recalled to otliee and cf 
the King publicly \nolding to pressure — the In'story of the llcform sh'l! 
over again. On the other hand, had !Nfr. Balfour formed ari .\dnuT\i'-tra- 
tiou. he would have been conqvlled to go to the cmmtn* in tlie !m;x' *'f 
finding a majority, and it needs no givat famiitarily with the methe-.i-: of 
electioneering to picture what the clod ions would have beett li!;o. Tie' 
King would have been drawn into the conflict ns tljo eh.ampii'U of the 
Ix>rds. and identified with all their legislative e.\ee>se.s. tie. ir ceiflompt 
for the constitution, their destruclioxt of the Budget . He v o\fld have b’ ^ '.t 
made to figure by the Conservatives ns the cnetny of reform and tie' 
protector of wliat the other side regartl ns abuses nud priviio.re<.^ It i'^ 
ditiicult to see how the masses of jvople, whose jvirlinnu'ut.Trv iuflu'‘:i e 
nud whose status as citireus had been menaced by the Lotvl--. could 1, ur 
refrainetl from drawing the con.chisiou that tlie Crown w.is at t1\c >b ) ” ' 
of the Louis and not at tiic service of the peojfle. and where v. otfl l t' 
mischief have stoppeal had it once broken out ? 

It may be s.aid that reasonable nnd moderate peo)dc v ouhi have ■' 1 
the King, but does that carry us very far I IVc'ifld the o‘, v ‘ 

Crown have been slunigthcnwl if rens.ui nml nuxleuitiou laud u t’:.'; ■ • 
the Conservatives to posvor, or rcHluecd the Liber,*! majority ; 8:‘io:! ; 
in either case have been no.arer a settlement of the Corv'f it tit iornl tou ^ 
Perhaps tho^e quc-*tions are too spcenlativc to l«' j'roflt. '.!*]<% but v''' thuj 
seems ju'oity certain, and that is that the politic-' oi a irtvat r.v’ ”■ • f p''* ' 
would have been embittered iy tlic belief (h.it in a eu it p -p'*' ' 
the power of the Crovn hml iven ext-n'i-osl ngnin-t t.b'" p'"- - 
Constitution, and one does mt* hco how the oxtirpatien of thi • * ‘t- •' 

could have bsvn accoinpli‘-he*i. ^ 

The critics of the Government may Miu-ly b*' n ’.<4 t'* e-".' *- ” ' ^ 
charneter nnd weight of liie Verdk-t w'u'.di. olini • l.e! t, d * r ■ 
th*. m to invi'ke the cxeud'C of tU'' Boy.xl Bn'U'.''.‘u !• y ^ • 

‘uccx ".iv*MMrli''nu nis and tuo tb m r.il Id-vti m- {ft!'- - • - - 

Ind m*i rv-ultiA re- it di 1. .,r,d ih-> t’unl B.-.rl' •’.;>< m h 1 a 
<lid, there v.oull imve bf--u iio cXirc:''* of th-' Br- .'"■o' ^ a’ • 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CHTSIS 

iy*the^ precipitancy of wliieli some ooiitomiwrnry critics ncouso ilio 

“Kmlly-has the Goyernment been more or less prccipif ale in its 
dealing and more or less considerate of tlic interests of the Crmni tlian the 
L4r^ent of Lord Grey at the time of the Ileforni Bill ? The answer is 
that the Reform Bill was only once before the country at a General 

Or has it been less considerate to the House of Lords ? The answer is 
that the House of Lords have been given three opportunities of Rc|.(ing 
themselves right with the country— they had the resolutions of 1907, 
the resolutions of 1910, with an opportunity of declaring themselves on 
the Parliament Bill before them this year. Further, whilst the PrerogaO vc 
was invoked by the Grey klinistry, on a Motion of the Lords for going into 
Committee, with the result that the whole Committee stage of the Bill was 
carried through under the threat of the creation of Peers, the House of 
Lords has been uncoerced at every stage of its consideration of the Parlia- 
ment BiU, and the Prerogative was only invoked when the Bill came back 
to the Commons. 


VI 

History has still to pronounce on the success or diirabilifcj'’ 
of the Parliament Act as a means of settling the relations of 
the two Houses. King Edward spoke of it as “ the destruc- 
tion of the House of Lords,” but that would scarcely bo the 
opinion at the present time. Asquith’s view was that the 
power of holding up legislation for three sessions, or a minimum of 
two years from the introduction of a Bill, is a very formidable one 
and is likely to discourage all Governments from proposing drastic 
legislation for which they have not a clear mandate, or for which 
their mandate may be running out. The one crucial experience of 
the Home Rule Bill of 1912 even suggests a possibility that the 
prolongation for two years of a controversy which has reached an 
acute stage may lead to extra-Parhamentary agitation of a violent 
and dangerous kind. There are moments in the life of a nation when 
almost any settlement is better than no settlement. The coming of 
the Great War cut across what might have been the logical develop- 
ments of the Act of 1911, and though Coalition and Conservative 
Governments have had ample opportunity of dealing with the 
question which is posed in the preamble of that measure— the 
su stitution for the House of Lords as it at present exists of “ a 
second Chamber constituted on a popular instead of hereditary 
oasis —none of them so far has been able to solve it. The sub- 
Bcquen course of events raises a strong presumption that if 
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Asqiiitli’s Govenunent bad attempted at one and tlie same iimo to 
^ deal -s^ntb both the powers and tbe reconstitiition of tlio Upper 
House, it would bare attomj)ted a task wliich would have been 
beyond its powers and wbicb must bave raised new issues outside 
and beyond any that bad been settled at the previous election^. 
To tbis extent tbe all but unanimous protest against this enlargement 
of tbe issue wliicb camo from the Liberal Party in the early montlis 
of 1910 was based on a sound political instinct, but it undoubtedly 
leaves an important unsettled question to the future. 



CHATTER XXVII 


A YEAR OT TROUBLE 


The 


Agadir crisi 3 --:Mr. Lloyd Goorgo’a 6pooch-Afiq«U1>'« 

rlrawn axmotv— Tho controvoray m iho CommdU'C of • 

SaleeSttio Admirnltj^—Ilnrcstin t,ho CalnnM~Tlv> i«>ldnry 
SnocoSS^ and da^ors^Tho BaiUvay StrUco~Mr. Bal our a - 

Succession of Mr. Bonar Law-Tho “ End of Compl.nnada -ri.o C< nl MnKo 
and the Jlinimum Wage Bill— Lord Buxton 8 recollect »0Ji9. d • 


The events described in tbc previous cbtiplcrs inigid. wdB hnvo ipu 
absorbed all the energy and attention of which one man was capable, 
but they were by no means the whole or even tlio chief part of tho 
Prime JVlDiiister’s anxieties in these weeks. On 1st Jnly, the, German 
warship, Panther, appeared suddenty olT the j)Ort of Agadir in 
Morocco, and from that time onwards till near tlic end of iSc])lcin))er, 
it remained in donbt whether tho peace could bo kept. Earlier 
in the year the French had greatly annoyed iho Germans ])y their 
march to Fez, which seemed to be at least a technical violation 
of the Treaty of Algeciras ; but all through tho month of Juno seora- 
ingly amicable negotiations had been going forward between M. 
Jules Gambon, the French Ambassador in Berlin, and Herr von 
lUderlen Waechter for the “ regularising ” of tho situation in 
Morocco, and the settlement of the “ compensation ” wliicli German}’^ 
was to receive nnder the Convention of 1909 for “ disintercsting 
herself politically ” in that comitry. 

The reason alleged for tho despatch of the Panther — that certain 
German merchants had appealed for protection — ^^vas, on the face 
of it, highly suspicious, since Agadir was not one of the Moroccan 
ports that were open to trade, and, so far as could be ascertained, 
there were no German residents or merchants in its vicinity. But 
^ is a port on the Atlantic and the thought of its passing into 
German hands and possibly being developed as a naval base -was 
extremely unpleasing to the British Admiralty. In any case, tho 
sudden despatch of a warship in the middle of seemingly peaceful 
negotiations, was, according to the notions of these times, an omin- 
ous y s^holic act, which diplomatists everywhere interpreted as 
he deliberate hoisting of a storm-warning. 
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69 aspect of it was exaggerated and the German 

stioke may have been, as was afterwards suggested, merely a 
clumsy effort to speed up the negotiations with France, undertaken 
with characteristic disregard of its effect upon third parties. But 
the difficulty at the time was to ascertain which, if any, of these 
things it meant. On 4th July, Sir Edward Grey used serious 
language to the German Ambassador, Count Metternich, and 
defimtely told him that our attitude “ could not be a disinterested 
one.” For three weeks no notice was taken of this communication, 
and the German Ambassador was apparently left without any 
instructions from his Government. Then, on 21st July, Mr. Lloyd 
George made his famous speech at the Lord Mayor’s Dinner to 
the Bankers, 

" If a situation were to be forced upon us in which peace could only 
be preserved ... by allowing Britain to be treated, where her interests 
were vitally affected, as if she were of no account in the Cabinet of nations, 
then I say emphatically that peace at that price would be a humiliation 
intolerable for a great country like ours to endure.” 

The speech,” says Lord Grey, ” was entirely Lloyd George’s 
own idea. I did nothing to instigate it,^ but I welcomed it.” 
Asquith too welcomed it without instigating it, and the general 
purport and tenor of it had been previously submitted to and 
approved by both him and Grey.^ It was received with general 
applause in England, but was interpreted abroad as an unmis- 
takable indication that British-German relations were at crisis point. 
There was uproar in Germany and the British Government was 
accused of intermeddling on the side of France with negotiations 
which were going on between Berlin and Baris. “ The situation, 
says Asquith, was fuU of grave possibilities,” and “ I hastened 
to make our position perfectly plain by the following declaration, 
in the House of Commons on 27th July 

“Conversations are proceeding between France and Germany; wo 
are not a party to those conversations : the subject matter of them 
(i.e. territorial arrangements in other parts of West Africa than Morocco; 
may not affect British interests. ... It is our desire that these conversa 
tions should issue in a settlement honourable and satisfactorj’" to o 
parties, and of which His Majesty’s Government can cordially say m 
it in no way prejudices British interests. We believe that to 
We earnestly and sincerely desire to see it accomplished. . . . a 
thought it right from the beginning to make quite clear ^ 
such a settlement as I have indicated, wo must become an actn op ^ 

1 Tweniy-five Years, I, p. 125. » The Genesis of the War, pp- 93-01. 

3 Genesis of the War, p. 94. 
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in tlie discussion of the situation. That would be our right us a signatory 1911 
of the Treaty of Algeciras ; it might be our obligation under the terms of 58-69 
our agreement of 1904 with France ; it might be our duty in defence 
of British interests directly affected by further developments.” 

“ This statement,” Asquith adds, “ was accepted without demur 
by the German Government with which we had no further difficulties 
in the matter.” 


n 

These words must be interpreted as applying only to the British 
and German Governments. As between these two the incident 
was technically and diplomatically over after 27th July. But the 
negotiations between the French and German Governments dragged 
on for the next ten weeks, and there were many anxious moments 
in which failure seemed all but inevitable and very likely to involve 
Great Britain in war. None were more anxious than the days 
in August when the fate of the Parliament BiU was being decided. 
While Lords and Commons were at grips, Sir Edward Grey was 
warning the Admiralty that “ the fleet might be attacked at any 
moment,” Jules Gambon was telling his Government that a conflict 
was in sight, and the German Ambassador talking of the situation 
as very nearly hopeless. So it went on tiU near the end of September 
and during aU that time the fleet remained in a position of war- 
preparedness, and Sir Edward Grey repeated his warnings that 
no precaution should be relaxed.^ At the same time military 
conversations were going forward between the British and French 
General Staffs, and preparations for landing four or six divisions 
on the Continent were worked out in the minutest detail. It was 
not tin the beginning of October that the French and German 
Governments arrived at a settlement, 

Asquith himself took an active part in these precautionary 
measures, and a few days after Parliament rose (23rd August) he 
convened a secret meeting of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
to which, in addition to the Foreign Secretary and the Ministers 
concerned with the fighting forces, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill were summoned. Mr. Churchfll, who was always 
on the alert when the smell of gunpowder was in the air, had sent 
the Prime Minister a memorandum containing his views ten days 

^ See Mr. Harold Nicolson’s Life of Lord GarnocTc, pp. 346-7. “ Our preparations 
were far more advanced than was realised by British public opinion. It was not 
Imown, for instance, that from September 8 to September 22 of 1911 we were in 
constant expectation of hostilities, and that the tunnels and bridges on the South 
Eastern Eailway were being patrolled day and night.” 
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earlier, and he has left a lively account of what followed in his 
book, the World Crisis.^ A sharp division of opinion immediately 
declared itself between the soldiers represented by General Sir 
Henry Wilson, the Director of Military Operations, and the sailors, 
represented by Sir Arthur Wilson. The former expounded the 
plan for sending six British Divisions to fight in France immediately 
war was declared, and wished for an assurance from the Admiralty 
that they could be transported by a certain date in September if 
the necessity arose ; the latter replied that no such assurance 
could be given unless in the meantime preparations were made 
which would proclaim to the world that we were expecting war ; and 
Mr. McKenna declined to take the responsibility for these. The 
Adnural stood stubbornly on the ancient tradition that the 
enemy’s fleet must be disposed of before a great army could be 
transported. The General declared the landing of the Expeditionary 
Force at the first moment after the outbreak of war to be vital 
to the plan for co-operating with the French which had hypotheti- 
cally been arranged with the French General Staff. Lord Haldane 
as Secretary for War vehemently backed his General Staff, and 
Mr. McKenna stood as staunchly behind his Admirals. The former 
said that the Admiralty must have a General Staff corresponding 
to the General Staff of the Army ; the latter that there was no 
analogy between Army and Havy and that the Generals wholly 
misunderstood the method of handling and governing the fleet. 
When the Committee adjourned, none of these questions was 
settled. 

This on 27th August, while there was yet a fortnight to run 
of what the War Ofl&ce considered to be a dangerous crisis, was 
not reassuring, and it fiUed the Prime Minister with apprehension, 
which was not relieved when Haldane intimated that he could 
not be responsible for the War Office unless the Admiralty would 
work in harmony with his General Staff and set about providing 
itself with a Haval War Staff. It is the common belief that when 
Haval or Military questions arise, a Prime ]\Imister has nothing 
to do but deliver himself into the hands of experts who will decide 
for him, but much more often he finds himself called upon to decide 
between rival experts advancing contradictory propositions on 
equal authority. Asquith undoubtedly inclined to the War Office 
view, w’-hich was backed by a majority of the Committee of Defence, 
but what he saw most clearly at this moment was the disaster o 
divided counsels between War Office and Admiralty and the ahsolu o 
I World Crisis, 1911-14, Chapter in. 
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necessity of putting an end to it. He liad tlic iiigiiest respect for 
]\Ir. McKenna, whose persistence in maintaining the fleet at the 
level required by the German coinpctition had been an enormous 
service to the country and to the Government, but he feared the 
clash between him and Lord Haldane if tlicse two tenacious person- 
alities remained at their respective fiosls. On the other liand he 
shrank from taking the stex) which was generally expected by those 
behmd the scenes in these weeks, that of sending Lord Haldane to 
the Admiralty and asldng him to do there the same re-organizing work 
that he had done at the War Ofiice. Ho felt that tliis was too 
much like a vote of censure on that Hci^artmcnt and too likely to 
cause friction with the Admirals. In the meantime Churchill, 
who was keen on the scent, had ■\usited Asquith at Archerfield in 
Scotland, where he had gone for a short holiday after Parliament 
rose ; and at the beginning of October, Asquith sui’XJrised both his 
colleagues and the public by apxminting him to the Admiralty, and 
asldng I\Ir. ]\rcKenna to accept the Horne Secretar 3 ^ship. 

It was an odd turn of the wheel which brought to the Admiralty 
the man who onl}’’ two years earlier had been one of the leaders 
in the fight against the eight Dreadnoughts, and displaced the man 
who had fought that fight so gamely and successfully. The most 
momentous consequence of this change for Asquith and his Govern- 
ment was not to be revealed tiU three and a half 5 ^ears later, but 
in the meantime the new First Lord went to work with a feverish 
activity which was not quenched bj’’ the discover}’^ that the creation 
of a Naval War Staff was, as his x>redecessor had warned him, 
a far different thing from what had been suxjposed on War Office 
analogies. On 5th November, Sir. Churchill VToto to Asquith 
from the Admiralty : 

Mr. Chnrch'll to Asquith, 

“ The enclosed memorandum from Sir Arthur Wilson is decisive in 
its^ opposition not only to any particular scheme, but against the whole 
principle of a War Staff for the Navy. Ottley’s rejoinder which I also 
send you shows that it would not bo difficult to continue the argument. 
But I feel that this might easily degenerate into personal controversy, 
and would in any case be quite unavailing. I lilce Sir Arthm* Wilson 
personally, and should be very sorry to run the risk of embittering 
relations which are now pleasant. I therefore propose to take no public 
action during his tenure.” 


m 

The transfer of Mr. ChurchiU to the Admiralty was by no means 
the only result of the Agadir crisis. Mr. Lloyd George’s part in it 
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^ Lad prevented any serious division of opinion in the Cabinet and 
left critics and objectors vdthout leadership, while it lasted. But 
the suddenness and gravity of this affair had been a severe shock 
to several members of the Cabinet, and led to much searching of heart 
afterwards. The Algeciras crisis in the fii’st month of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s Government had come and passed before 
Ministers, new to office, had had time to realise what was happening ; 
the Bosnia-Herzegovina crisis in the autumn and winter of 1908- 
1909, though dangerous in some of its phases, had been too remote 
and long drawn out to be recognised as acute at any given moment. 
But Agadir coming as a bolt &om the blue and threatening, as 
seemed at the tune, to plunge the country into war in a few days 
stirred and shocked as neither of the others. Ministers began to 
ask where they were going, and some complained that they had 
been left in the dark, and raised the old grievance that Prime 
klinister, Foreign Secretary and War Secretary were all of the 
Liberal Imperialist persuasion. 

The series of accidents wliich prevented the “ military con- 
versations ” of January 1906 ffom coming to the Imowledgo of 
the Cabinet has already been mentioned, and the secrecy practised 
on this occasion became in after years a subject of serious complaint 
on the part of some klinisters. But Asquith was always impatient 
of the suggestion that his Cabinet had been kept in the dark about 
foreign affairs during his Prime hlinistership. Both he and Sir 
Edward Grey had been scrupulous in consulting it about all im- 
portant transactions ; every engagement entered into was knOAvn 
to it, and had been sanctioned by it ; the papers circulated to 
Ministers had been voluminous. The scheme of army reorganiza- 
tion which Ml. Haldane had carried through at the War Office 
frankly contemplated the despatch of an army to the Continent 
and prepared an Expeditionary Force for that piu’pose and the means 
of reinforcing it. As we look back on these times their secrets seem 
to have been very open ones to those who had eyes to see. But 
the burden of home politics in these years was immense, and 
Ministers absorbed in their departments could not always fmd 
leisure to read with close attention the papers circulated in the red 
boxes^ or to follow the set of the currents in AA’orld affairs. The 
tendency inevitably was for other Ministers to leave the.so nilairs 
in the hands of the Prime hfhustcr and Foreign Secretary until .some 


J It if? Fnid tlmt nn ingenious dork nt tho Foreign Office a 

discover n-hicli Jlinlstow did nnd -n-liich did not rend tho Foreign OUico pnjMnf. 
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sharp, sudden, and unexpected crisis brought home to them all their 
eoUective resj)onsibility. 

Complaints now centred upon the “ military conversations ” 
and some 3\Iinisters reahsed for the first time that they were taking 
place. They were bound to .take place. No Government could 
have done its duty, when faced udth the possibility of war, 
if it had not taken stex^s to see that a plan was concerted with 
its probable ally. Asquith of course was aware of and sanctioned 
aU the conversations that took place while he was Prime Mnister. 
But he was also aware of the danger that zealous soldiers, like 
the late Sir Henry Wilson, would overstep the fine between hypoth- 
esis and fact and in the guise of strategy commit Government and 
Parliament to a policy which lay outside their instructions. More 
than once he issued warnings^ to both War Office and Foreign 
Office on this subject, but no precautions could altogether avoid 
this danger. If co-operation between British and French was the 
most probable mihtary hjqDothesis, as undoubtedly it was, in 
those years, any hypothetical disposition of forces on that basis 
incurred the danger that one or other of the parties would feel 
aggrieved, if, when the time came, its partner claimed freedom of 
action or freedom to stand out. All that could be done on our 
side was to keep repeating that all plans were hypothetical and 
that nothing could be guaranteed before the event, and Asquith 
insisted on this being reiterated, but the mere fact that the two 
nations had constantly to consider the hypothesis of war in common 
increased the probability that, when the time came, they would 
act together. 

The objectors to the “ Conversations ” were undoubtedly right 
in laying stress on this danger, but as Sir Edward Grey pointed 
out, it was impossible to suspend them in the circumstances in 
which the Government found itself in the summer and autumn 
of 1911. In the October Cabinets there were warmer debates on this 
subject than on almost any other since the Government was formed, 
but Asquith could do no more than promise to keep his colleagues 
carefully informed, and with this the objectors had to be content 
for the time being. Whatever ground for complaint there may have 
been in the previous years, there can be no question that from this 
time onwards all Ministers were fuUy aware that in times of crisis 
there would be and must be a close interchange of views between 
the British and the French mihtary authorities. 


1911 

Ago 


^ See Viscount Grey’s Twenty-five Years, I, p. 95. 
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IV 

To completo the rGcord of August 1911 tliG first great railway 
strike must be added to the struggle between Lords and Commons 
and the anxiety of the Agadir crisis. Never in the memory of men 
living had a ]\Iinistry been beset with so many and great dangers 
as Asq^uith’s Government in these weeks. For many months pre- 
viously there had been increasing unrest among all sections of 
transport workers, but no one had anticipated the sudden move- 
ment of the railwaymen which on 17th August threatened to paralyse 
the whole railway service of the country at twenty-four hours’ 
notice. There was no precedent for it, and none of the measures 
had been devised which fifteen years later enabled another Govern- 
ment to deal with an even greater emergency. But Asquith and 
his colleagues realised at once that this was no ordinary labour 
dispute in which the Government could play the part of impartial 
spectator. A few days of it and it must have produced all the 
results of a general strike, complete stoppage of industry, failure of 
food supplies, and only too probably rioting and bloodshed. The 
Gk)vemment set to work on two lines, first to secure a sufiSicient 
service under, if need be, military protection to avert the worst 
consequences, and second and simultaneously to bring the parties to- 
gether. ]\Ir. ChurchiU, the immediately responsible Mnister as Home 
Secretary, rose to the occasion and applied himseh energetically to 
the first of these tasks ; and Air. Lloyd George and Mr. Sydney 
Buxton were active in negotiations. Asquith spoke with equal 
frankness to both sides, but what he said to the men obtained a 
wider publicity than what he said to their employers, and not for 
the first time his demeanour was said to have been unnecessarily 
stern. Air. Heir Hardie went to the length of asserting that “ the 
Prime Almister had declared that if there was to be a strike, the 
Government would have the railways kept open, even if they had 
to shoot down every striker.” Under cross-examination by Air. 
Lloyd George, Air. Keir Hardie floundered deeply and had finally 
to admit that the words which he had attributed to the Prime 
Alinister were his own gloss upon the latter’s very different state- 
ment that “ he would employ all the forces of the Crown to keep 
the railways open.” This imdoubtedly he did say and meant, as 
the sequel proved. Troops were employed, and neeessarily employed 
where rioting could not otherwise be dealt with, and fom’ men were 
killed. Asquith did also convey a hint which may be supposed to 
have had weight with responsible men on both sides that the countr}’" 
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was in a situation in wliich the continuance of those troubles niighi; JOJl 
be extremely damagmg to the national interest. ^**^''^**^ 

Whichever of these arguments may have prevailed tlio strike w/is 
called off after two days and the differences between tlio ])arl/ios 
referred to a Royal Commission which settled tliom amicably foj.' 
the time being. So far as the merits of tlie case wore concw’jiod, 

Asquith’s sympathy throughout was largely with the men, mn-ny 
of whom he thought to be underpaid and overworked, but ho had 
no doubt whatever that the first duty of the Government was to 
prevent disorder, and keep the railways ojDen. 


V 


In a speech to the Executive Committee of tlie City of London 
Conservative Association on 8th November, 193 3, Mr. Balfonr 
announced his resignation of the leadership of the Conservative 
Party. The reasons which he alleged for taking this step — ^the buT'don 
of years, desire for repose, the need of new blood in higl) places—* 
were supplemented in the minds of poHticians with rcficctions on 
the difficulties of leading the Tory Party, which was still in a state 
of active recrimination between different schools of I’ariff Pi^eformers 


and had failed to find rest in the supposed sovereign remedy oi’ the 
referendum.! Asquith paid a generous tribute to his old friend 
and life-long opponent in his speech at the Lord Minor’s lianquct 
on the following day 


“ I am not going to follow the rather unhappy cxamjrlo v/hich hi mi 
in many co-.srters this morning by contributing another obituary notice 
of a cm:eer cf which I hope and believe there are many ehap</e/'»'j iiiilf to 
be written the pen of history, I will only venture 1/j predict that it 
villbelom ' ' ' " ‘ “ 



comhinati' 


ion </ 


consent the meet 
Assembly Ln the world 


* and pov/ers as hae; rna/Ie Mr, Jialfour by mlvermf 
d’-tinguished member of the grca(/;;d/ delWieroli’/rs 
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January with, a speech which was described at the time as fuU of 

biting japes and stinging scores.” The Government were “ artful 
Dodgers,” ‘ Gadarene Swine,” “ Humbugs,” and ‘‘tricksters.” This 
was the new note which was to become shriller with every month 
until July 1914. 

The work laid out for the Parliamentary session of 1912 — ^Home 
Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, the Reform of the Franchise — was 
formidable enough, but before any of it could be approached, the 
country was plunged into another great industrial dispute, which 
took all Asquith’s energy and thoughts for the first weeks of the 
session. On 10th January the Miners’ Federation took a ballot of 
its members to decide whether notice should be given “ to establish 
the principle of an individual minimum wage for every man and boy 
working underground in every district in Great Britain,” with the 
result that an immense majority declared themselves in favour of 
this course. A strike therefore threatened, covering not merely one 
coalfield, like previous strilces, but all the coalfields of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, with the prospect, if it lasted long enough, of 
bringing transport and industry to a standstill. For the next six 
weeks the Government did everything in its power to bring the men 
and the owners together, but they failed to agree in joint conference 
among themselves, and rejected the terms which the Government 
proposed. On 29th February the notices expired and the strike 
was general aU over the country. 

The Government kept touch with both owners and men, and 
Asquith, assisted by Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, took charge of the negotiations. For three days 
(12th-15th March) the opposing parties sat in conference and Asquith 
exhausted the arts of persuasion and argument without avail to 
bring them together. He told the owners quite frankly that ho 
considered the min im um wages demanded by the men (5s. for men 
and 3s. for boys) to be, on the face of them, reasonable, but at the 
same time he told the men that he was not prepared to enforce 
these wages or any specific wage by Act of Parliament. What he 
was prepared to do was to get a Bill passed providing that a niini- 
mmn wage should be fixed for the various districts at Conferences 
between the parties presided over by an independent chairman 
appointed by the Government. When this had been rejected by 
both parties, he suspended the Conference, and three days later 
(21st March) introduced a Bill practically to the same effect and 
got it passed through both Houses vdthin a week. kb*. Balfour, 
in spite of his recent resignation, returned to his place to move the 
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rejeclioii of the Bill, and the Avholc Unionist Party voted against 
it ; hut neither he nor any Opposition leader or speaker had any 
alternative to suggest, and v’hen the Bill reached the Lords, Lord 
Lansdowne advised that it should bo lot pass and the responsibility 
for it bo thi'OAvn on to the Government. 

• Notwithstanding that the Labour Party had voted against it 
on the third reading, the BiU ended the strike, for the Miners’ 
Federation took a ballot of theii’ members to decide whether they 
would return to work pending the decision of the district Boards ; 
and though there was still a majority for holding out, it was con- 
sidered too small to justify a continuance of the struggle, and 
the men were back at work by the middle of April. As for the 
responsibility, Asquith was only too %Tillmg to take it, and the 
general opinion was that he had handled a dangerous emergency 
in a masterly manner. Li his view the difference between fixing 
the amount of a wage and providing the machinery for fixing it 
in an Act of Parliament was vital. Only a “ local body armed with 
local knowledge ” could understand such a task. To put a specific 
figure into an Act of Parliament would not be in the interests of the 
men and would expose Parliament to a most undesirable form of 
agitation : 

“ I want to point out to my hon. friends who represent the miners the 
peculiar dangers to which, from their j»oint of vicAY, the adoption of 
this proposal may lead. Once put in an Act of Parliament as expressing 
the considered judgment of Parfiament that a particular figure — say 5s. 
— ^was a fair minirmnn wage for a particular class of workmen, and you 
may depend upon it that that will be treated as a maximum, and an 
intimation that Parliament thinks that that is fair and right, and you 
will have enormous difficulty in getting anybody, when the matter 
comes before other tribunals and comparisons are made between that 
wage and the wages of other classes of workmen, persuaded that that 
tribunal ought to entertain any other figure than the 6s. I think it 
would be very disastrous in the interests of the men themselves. There 
is another point, too, that affects the men, and which, I thinlc, also 
affects the general community. If we were once to put a figure such ns 
this into an Act of Parfiament, is it not perfectly clear to tlioso of tis 
who know much about electioneering that it must become the subject of 
agitation, and — I do not want to use offensive phrases — of bidding and 
counter-bidding in constituencies where the particular class of Avorlioi's 
affected are largely represented. It is the most natural ihtug in tho 
world to go to constituencies and say, ‘ What, 5s., it is noi' onotigh. 

say Gs.’ I am afraid you would got the oompeiition of 
rival bidders, with the most demoralising results iiO i ho gc'ntu'al community 
and to the political life of the country.” (llouso of Ooimnons, 

March, 1912.) 

I*"*— z 
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Legislative recognition of the principle of the statutory wage, 
and the fixing of the amount of that wage by a competent local 
body sufficed to settle the dispute and keep the peace during a 
vitally important period, though the future was to bring new and 
more stubborn conflicts. 

Lord Buxton, who was President of the Board of Trade and 
the Minister primarily responsible, supplies some memories of this 
occasion which may fittingly find a place here : 

“ The strike was a very serious one, and matters had come to a complete 
deadlock between the coal owners a,nd the miners. It became evident 
to me that some further authority than that of the President of the 
Board of Trade alone was necessary in order to bring a solution. The 
Prime M in i ster agreed, and he. Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Lloyd George 
(then Chancellor of the Exchequer) were called in to see what influence 
they could bring to bear towards a settlement. The position was a most 
difficult one — suspicion and antagonism prevailed on both sides. From 
^the beginning to the end, Asquith did not spare himsefi and devoted 
himself with inexhaustible patience to his attempt to bring together the 
two sides. His handling of the situation was flawless — ^tactful, con- 
ciliatory, and yet firm. He had constant consultation with the coal 
owners and the miners, either separately or together. 

At the various Conferences it was interesting to note what a strikingly 
acute judgment he showed of personalities. We used to sit round a 
table ; the miners and the coal owners on separate sides, and we at the 
top of the table. I sat next to the Prime Minister, and he used to jot 
down his view of the various speakers — coal miners or coal owners — 
who took a part in the discussion, and pass them on to me for my 
inspection. Most of the disputants were strangers to him ; and his 
comments, critical or appreciative, were throughout invariably correct ; 

‘ A dreary gas-bag ’ ; ‘an acute mind ’ ; ‘an unsuitable leader ’ ; 

* sensible, reahses the position ’ ; ‘a stubborn donkey ’ ; were the sort 
of epithets with which he summed up his judgment. I was sometimes a 
little afraid that these notes might go astray and get into the hands of 
those to whom they apphed. Mr. Smilhe, it may be noted, was one of 
those to whom he gave the best marks for his ability, knowledge and 
recognition of mutual difficulties. 

It was my business to know the names of those present, and I would 
write down for him their names in the order in which they sat, or whisper 
it to him, as one or other got up to speak ; and, as the speaker rose, lie 
was quick enough to call him by name — a personal touch much appreciated 
both by coal owners and miners. 

In spite, however, of his admirable handling of the situation, agreement 
was not reached ; and he finalb’" took the matter into his OAvn hands 
and had a Bill drafted and carried, which expressed the views of tuo 
Government. The Bill was not accoptablo to either side at the time, 
but it brought the strike to an end.” 
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Welsh DisGstablishmont— The Trade Union Lo\y Bill— National Insiiranco and 
its difficulties — Tho Land Committco end the Labourer’s Jlinimum Wago — 
Asquith’s consent — ^Tho Franchise Bill and Woman Suffrage — An unexpected 
disaster — ^A duel with n colleague — ^Tho Marconi affair — ^Asquith’s view — 
“ Buies of obligation and rules of prudence " — ^Doath of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton — 
Asquith’s tribute. . J. A. S. 

Aitteb the passing of the Parliament Act, Ireland became the 
dominant theme in Home affairs, and this occupied the chief part 
of Asquith’s time and thought throughout the years 1912, 1913, 
and the fii’st half of 1914. The story of this will bo told con- 
secutively in futine chapters, but his Government was imceasingly 
at work during the same period on a great variety of other 
projects — ^the accumulated arrears of programmes held up till 
now by the House of Lords — ^which may be glanced at in tho 
meantime. 

One of the incidental results of the Parliament Act was to require 
Parliament to work at the highest pressure during the subsequent 
session, so that measures threatened by the House of Lords might 
have the benefit of its provisions within the term of the Parliament. 
Not only the Home Rule Bill but the Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
was carried through the House of Commons during the session 
of 1912, and another hotly disputed measure, the Trade Unions 
Bill, reversing — subject to a provision for dissentients to “ contract 
out ” — ^the Osborne judgment, which had deprived Trade Unions 
of the right of levying their members for political purposes, was 
given the same priority. In the last case the precaution proved 
unnecessary, for the House of Lords followed the precedent it had 
set in 1906 of not challenging organised Labour and passed the Bill 
under protest. Asquith was strongly of opinion, as he told the 
House of Commons at the beginning of the session, that “ the 
limitation which the Osborne judgment put upon Trade Unions 
was not a pohtic one nor one that was contemplated at the time of the 
legislation by which the present status of the Trade Unions was 
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conferred upon tliem.”^ But he objected to the proposal of the 
Labour Party merely to reverse the judgment, and in face of con- 
siderable opposition from the Radical as well as the Labour benches, 
held firmly to the condition that a dissentient minority should not 
be compelled to subscribe to a political purpose of which it did not 
approve. He was ready to accept the principle that assent should 
be assumed, unless dissent was notified, but where the dissentient 
felt strongly enough to declare his objection, he was clear that 
a remedy should be provided. 

Parliament sat continuously from 14th February, 1912, to 7th 
March, 1913, with a summer recess of two months, and the heat 
which was generated by the Irish question extended to all other 
subjects. It is by this time all but universally agreed that the Welsh 
Church Bill, which, like the Home Rule Bill, was still in the suspen- 
sory stage when war broke out, settled on fair and even generous 
terms a controversy which could have only one ending, if the Welsh 
Nonconformists, represented by a large majority in Parfiament, 
persisted in their demand. But at the time it was bitterly resisted 
and even denounced as an act of robbery and sacrilege ; and when 
in later years Asquith became a candidate for the Chancellorship 
of Oxford University nothing more weighed the scales against him 
with the clerical voters than the reproach of being the author of 
Welsh Disestablishment. 

Unceasing effort outside as well as in Parliament was needed to 
maintain the position of the Government in these months. The 
passing of Mr. Lloyd George’s Insurance Bfil in the previous session, 
though a great and beneficent administrative achievement, had been 
not the end but the beginning of trouble, and all through 1912, the 
Government found itself on the defensive against a violent campaign 
of opposition and prejudice. Though disclaiming all responsibility 
and denouncing many of its provisions the Unionist Party had 
phmnk from a frontal attack on the Bill when it was passiug through 
Parliament in the previous year, but the temporary unpopularity 
of the new and imperfectly understood system gave it an opening 
of which it took full advantage at by-elections, and the Government 
suffered serious reverses at a time when it most needed support. 
This proved to be but a passing storm. The party rose to the 
occasion without flinching, organised an Insurance Committee 
which soon had its emissaries all over the country combating 
prejudice and explaining the nature of the Act, In aU this Mr. 
Lloyd George was indefatigable, and at the beginning of 1913 he 
^ House of Commons, 14th February, 1912. 
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was able to report that the tide bad turned, and to make handsome m2-l9i3 
aclmowledgment to all who had contributed to the result ; 

“ It was very largely due to the efforts of the Liberal Insurance 
Committee,, but it was also due to the staunchness, the lojmlty, the 
courage of the Liberal members in the House of Commons, that wo 
mthstood the tide. Never for a single moment was there any flinching 
or wavering, and, as for my colleagues in the Cabinet, lot me say here 
that I never heard a single syllable of doubt, of hesitation, or complaint. 

They were perfectly unanimous. They gave me their support with 
cheerfulness from beginning to end. Above all, let me acknowledge the 
support I received from our great Chief. There are parties in this country 
that run away from their principles like hares at a single adverse by- 
election. That is not the Liberal Party. Wo lost by-election after 
by-election ; we received startling defeats, almost stunning defeats. 

But our majorities (in the House of Commons) never dropped. No one 
said, ‘ For Heaven’s sake, drop the Bill.’ They just set their teeth and 
said, ‘ Here is something to believe in, something to risk defeat for.’ ” 

(National Liberal Club, 17th Jan., 1913.) 


n 

In the same year and also at the instigation of Dir. Lloyd George, 
another Committee got to work under the Chairmanship of Dir. 
Arthur Acland, to prepare a scheme of Land Reform for submission 
to the Cabinet. That produced an elaborate Report on the Rural 
Land Question ending up with proposals which w^ere accepted in 
substance by Ministers, and made the basis of the “ Land Cam- 
paign ” which Dir. Lloyd George opened at Bedford in the second 
week of October 1913. The Report^ was published in the same 
month, and though there have been other Reports since then, 
few have surveyed the ground more completely or made proposals 
which go more to the root of the matter. This was not Asquith’s 
child, but he took a benevolent interest in it from the beginning 
and was informed of all stages of the Inquiry and of the conclusions 

^ The Heport of the Land Enquiry Committee, Vol. I, Rural. Hoddor and 
Stoughton. Is. It proposed to set up a Ministry of Land with large powers to be 
exercised by Commissioners, acting judicially, over Small Holdings, Land Purchase, 
disputes between landlord and tenant afiecting the proper development of the 
resources of land ; reclamation, afforestation, and development. The Commissioners 
were to fix minimum wages for labomers in different districts, and to regulate their 
hours of labour, and were to be armed with the power of compulsory purchase at 
a fair price in order to provide allotments and small holdings. Farmers given notice 
to quit were to be able to appeal to the Commissioners who could award them 
compensation for disturbance of goodwill, if they thought his notice capricious or 
unfair. The small farmer was to have the right of having his rent revised by the 
Lommissioners, and the large farmer of appealing to them against the raising of his 
^ severe depression. A complete survey was to be made of the land 

01 the country and special provision made for rural housing. 
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to whicli it was tending. Having been a member of this Com- 
mittee I was present at the gathering of jMinisters in Lord Haldane’s 
house just after the prorogation of Parliament in August 1913, 
when the proposals in their jfinal form were laid before Asquith. 
He was a friendly but acute critic whose questions were searching 
and formidable, but his general approval was never in doubt and he 
accepted with little demur the labourer’s miniTnuTn wage about 
which he had been wrongly supposed to hold a rather stubborn 
opinion. I remember on this occasion, as on many others of the same 
land, being struck by Asquith’s quick transitions between patience 
and impatience. He was extremely impatient of explanations 
which were prolonged after he had grasped the point, and amazingly 
patient in unravelling even small ambiguities and obscmities. It 
was the general opinion at this gathering that the Land Campaign 
would occupy a large part of the year 1914, and hold the chief 
place in the programme which the Government would lay before the 
country at the next election. Dis aliter visum. 


nr 

The closing days of the 1912-1913 sessions brought a Parliamentary 
disaster which affected Asquith not a little. In the previous June 
the Government had introduced a Franchise and Registration 
Bill which abolished plural voting and university representation, 
and by reducing the qualifying period and simplifying the con- 
ditions would have increased the number of voters from to 10 
millions. It was a measure on which the Liberal Party had set its 
heart ; much time had been spent on it during the autumn and 
winter and there was no doubt of its passing the House of Commons 
by a large majority. But when the BiU was introduced Asquith 
had given a pledge that the advocates of Woman Suffrage should 
have an opportunity of moving an amendment enfranchising 
women, and that the decision on this point should be left to a free 
vote of the House. On 23rd January, when the Government 
proposed to set up a time-table for the remaining stages of the Bill, 
Mr. Bonar Law asked the Speaker, Mx. Lowther, whether certain 
amendments which the Government themselves had introduced, 
and especially an amendment abolishing the occupation franchise, 
had not made “ such a material difference ” to the Bill that in 
accordance with the practice of the House a new Bill ought to he 
introduced and read a second time. The Speaker in answering this 
question said that he would defer his ruling rmtil the amendments 
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in question were actuaDy reached, but took occasion to say that 
“there were also other amendments relating to Female Suffrage 
which, of course, would make a huge difference.” Three days 
later, following up this hint, Asquith put the direct question whether 
the passing of any of the Woruan Suffrage amendments would, in 
the Speaker’s view, require the Bill to he withdrawn, and received 
the answer that the passing of any which actually enfranchised 
women would have this effect. 

This ruling came as a complete surprise to Asquith. It had not 
occurred to him that a Bill which was a Bill for enfranchisement 
and which introduced a large new male element into the electorate 
would by the inclusion of women be considered to have become 
a new BiU. But the ruling was final and it obviously placed him 
in the position that, if he either saved the Bill by procuring the 
withdrawal of the Woman Suffrage amendments, or invited the 
House to discuss them after an intimation that their passmg would 
wreck the Bill, he would be open to the charge of having escaped 
from his pledge to give the women a “ full opportunity.” As an 
opponent of Woman Suffrage he felt under a special obligation to 
be scrupulous in this matter, but his colleagues wdthout exception 
shared his opinion that the Bill should be withdrawn and he 
aimounced the decision of the Government immediately after the 
Speaker had given his ruling : 

“ I do not think it would be fair and right, and certainly I do not 
think it would be acting up to the spirit of the obhgations which we 
undertook — ^which were in substance that in any Bill for the extension 
of the franchise we would give a full and free opportunity for the discussion 
and, if it was the view of the majority of the House, for the introduction 
of woman’s suffrage— if after that door had been finally closed, so far 
as this Bill is concerned we were to proceed with the enfranchisement of 
the male electorate. Therefore, as a mere matter of common honour 
and common sense, if we agree that the discussion of the woman su&age 
amendment is precluded by the ruling which you. Sir, have given, we 
cannot in fairness proceed with the Bill as- it stands and with its other 
provisions.” (House of Commons, 27th Jan., 1913.) 

The practical effect was unimportant, for before the electorate 
w^as next polled, the women had effected their entry and far more 
sweeping reforms been introduced than were dreamt of in the Bill 
of 1913. But it is worth noting that if the Speaker had not been 
asked for his ruling at this stage and the Woman Suffrage amend- 
ments had been put to the House, they would certainly have been 
rejected, for in the following session Mr. Dickinson’s Bill for 
\\oman Suffrage, which was given the promised “fall and free 
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reading by a majority of 

^ The debate on that occasion (6th May, 1913) is worth recaUing 
Since it provided AsqnitF -witii the opportunity of explaining the 
grounds of his own opposition to Woman Suffrage. He gave them 
a characteristically logical and formal expression, but no one who 
heard him on this occasion or had ever tallied to Mm on the subject 
could doubt that these grounds were in reality sentimental. He 
had a profound respect for the mind and intelligence of women, 
and few men of his ability and attainments deferred more readily 
to their judgment. But he considered pohtics to be peculiarly the 
male sphere, and it offended his sense of decorum and chivalry to 
think of them as engaged in the rough and tumble of this masculine 
business and exposed to its pubhcity. He always vehemently 
denied that the question had any relation to democratic theory 
or that the exclusion of women from the ffanchise was any reflection 
on their sex. As he put it to the House : 

“ Democracy , . . aims at the obliterations of arbitrary and artificial 
distinctions. Democracy has no quarrel whatever with distinctions 
which nature has created and which experience has sanctioned. If 
I may put in one sentence what seems to me to be the gist and core of 
the real question the House has to answer to-night, it is this : Would 
our political fabric be strengthened, would our legislation be more 
respected, would our social and domestic life be enriched, would our 
standards of maimers — and in maimers I include the old-fashioned 
virtues of chivalry, courtesy, and all the reciprocal dependence and 
reliance of the two sexes — ^would that standard be raised and refined if 
women were politically enfranchised ? That is the real question the 
House has to ask itself.” 


TTih answer to this question was “ No,” but not a final or dogmatic 
No : — ^There were two conditions, he told the House, which, if 
satisfied, might cause him to alter his opinions. One was that clear 
proof should be shown ‘‘ of a settled demand for the change by an 
overwhelming majority of women ” of which at the time he saw no 
evidence ; and the other that it should be shovm that “ the absence 
of direct representation in the House of Commons had caused of 
was causing a neglect by Parliament of the special interests and 
needs of women ” — of which again he saw no evidence. His final 
words were : 


“If those two conditions are not satisfied, and I am quite siuc tlioy 
are not satisfied here, my general argument remains and is 

I have never thought or said that if f ‘‘ViS a 

should choose to enfranchise women, whether upon a small or p 
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large scale, for myseH, I see no possible, logical baiting place, if you once 1912-1913 
accept tbe principle, between the complete assimilation for all political Age 69-60 
purposes both of the right to elect and the right to be elected— I have 
never said that if Parliament deliberately adopted that principle, and 
with the sanction of the country adopted that principle, we were going 
to come to the end of civilisation, or that the foundations of society and 
the integrity of the Empire would be loosened. I do not believe anything 
of the Mnd. 

There are very few issues in politics upon which more exaggerated 
language is used both upon the one side and the other, I am sometimes 
tempted to thuik, as one listens to the arguments of the supporters of 
Women Suffrage, that there is nothing to be said for it. I sometimes 
am tempted to think, when I listen to the arguments of the opponents 
of Women Suffrage, that there is nothing to be said against it. There 
is a great deal of exaggeration, both upon the one side and upon the 
other. The question I have endeavoured to put, I hope without undue 
passion or prejudice, is a serious practical question : Would it or would 
it not inure to the benefit first of women as a class, next of the community 
as a whole to make this great change, for which, I repeat once more, you 
have no producible evidence of the authority and declaration of the 
electorate. In the best interests of the State and of society, I shall 
record my vote against the second reading of this Bill.” (House of 
Commons, 6th May, 1913.) 

There followed a reply from Sir Edward Grey, which made the 
occasion memorable to those who were present as that of a fascin- 
ating duel between these two eminent leaders and friends on a subject 
of absorbing interest. 


IV 

In his Memories and Reflections^ Asquith has given a full and 
careful account of the Marconi Episode which added not a little 
to his troubles and anxieties in the years 1912-1913. The facts 
were briefly these. Early in the year 1912 the Marconi Company 
were mvited to tender for the establishment of a chain of State- 
owned wireless telegraph stations within the Empire, and their tender 
was accepted by the Postmaster-General subject to its embodiment 
in a contract to be laid before the House of Commons for ratification. 
As soon as the terms of the contract became known motions for il'S 
rejection were put down, but the debate was held over till aft('i,' Mh> 
summer adjournment. By the time it was reached all mamu'V ol 
scandalous rumours affecting the honour of certain Miniiil t'rti w'Oiv 
afloat in the House of Commons and had been circulated by H (loul lon 
of the Press. It was suggested (1) that these Ministoivi bad cori'iipl Iv 
favoured the Marconi Company in obtaining the oonlii'aali laa'aHi'O 

^ Pago 207, ct ecg. 
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)13 the Managing Director, Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, was the brother of 
the Attorney-General, Sir Rufus Isaacs, and (2) that, taking 
advanUge of their knowledge as Ministers, they had dealt on the 
b ock Exchange in the shares of the favoured Company and made 
considerable profits for themselves. The first charge was directed 
mainly against Mr. Herbert Samuel, the Postmaster-General, who 
would have taken it to the Law Courts if Asquith, who was consulted, 
had not at once characterised it as “ scurrilous rubbish ” of which 
you should take no notice.” It was in fact whoUy ridiculous and 
no attempt was ever made to justify it. There was more per- 
sistence in the second charge, which was aimed not at the Postmaster- 
General, but at Sir Erufus Isaacs, and in association with him Mr. 
Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Master of 
Elibank, who had recently resigned the office of Chief Whip to go 
into business. The Government decided that the atmosphere of 
suspicion must be dispelled and proposed the appointment of a 
Select Com mi ttee of fifteen to “ investigate the circumstances 
connected with the negotiations and completion ” of the contract, 
and to “report thereon and whether the Agreement is desirable 
'and should be approved.” 

Asquith had convinced himself that there was not the slightest 
foundation for either of the foregoing allegations, and he was quite 
confident that they would be blown out of court by the Select 
Committee. Put unfortunately the Ministers had bought shares 
in the American Marconi Company (having satisfied themselves 
that its sphere of operations was confined to the working of Marconi 
patents in the United States and that it had no interest in any 
contracts which the British Company made with the British Govern- 
ment) and they omitted to mention this fact when on 11th October 
they spoke in the debate on the appointment of the Select Committee. 

It became known, however, in the following year when Sir Eufus 
Isaacs disclosed it in giving evidence in the action which he and 
Mr. Herbert Samuel brought against the French newspaper Le Matin, 
for repeating the original allegations. The Matin admitted its 
mistake and made a full and frank apology, but the new fact thus 
disclosed, though not bearing on the original slanders, was un- 
doubtedly a very unpleasant surprise which threatened serious 
consequences in Parliament. 

On this point Asquith’s own words must be quoted ; 


In the debate on the appointment of the Select Comnutieo, 
Eufus Isaacs and Mr. Lloyd George confined themselves to 
suggestion that they had ever had any interest, direct or indircc , 
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the EneHsh Marconi Company ; that being the whole gravamen of the 1912-1913 

IcoiSons and insmuato that had np to that tune boon made agamst Age 60 

them. Neither of them thought it necessary or relevant to refer to the 

American transaction, which was unknown both to their traducers and 

their friends, and had no bearing upon the charges w^ch they were 

challenged to meet. This was undoubtedly an error of 

both subsequently acknowledged : but it is to be remembered that they 

were both looking forward to an early appearance as witnesses before 

the Committee, and might well think that it would confuse the general 

issue if they were to divert attention by the introduction at that stage 

of irrelevant matter.” {Memories and Beflections, I, pp. 209-210.) 


When the Committee reported in the following June it was 
unanimous in acquitting the Ministers on the main charges which 
it was appointed to investigate, but divided as to the view which 
should be taken of the transactions in the American shares. A vote 
was finally taken on two draft reports, one prepared by Lord Robert 
Cecil, the other by Mr. Falconer. The former found the Ministers 
guilty of “ grave impropriety,” the latter held that they were all 
“ bona fide convinced ” that the American Company had no interest 
in the agreement between the Postmaster-General and the English 
Company ; that “ on the whole matters relating to the conduct 
of Ministers which have come before the Committee, all the Ministers 
concerned have acted throughout in the sincere belief that there 
was nothing in their action which would in any way conflict with 
their duty as Ministers of the Crown,” and ‘‘ there is no ground for 
any charge of corruption or unfaithfulness to public duty or for 
any reflection on the honour of any of them.” In the end the 
latter report was adopted by a majority of 28 votes to 6. 

The report was presented on 13th June, and five days later 
Mr. Cave on behalf of the Opposition moved a vote of censure 
on the Ministers concerned “regretting their transactions in the 
shares of the Marconi Company of America and the want of frank- 
ness in their communications on the subject to the House.” The 
Ministers took much of the sting out of the attack by candidly 
admitting that they too regretted these transactions and were 
of opinion that they had made a serious, though innocent mistake, 
in not disclosing them to the House in the previous October. Mr. 
Cave’s motion was rejected by 346 to 268 and an amendment 
^oposed by Sir Ryland Adkins, adopted unanimously : that the 
House having heard the statements of the Attorney-General and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer “ accepts their expressions of 
regret that such purchases were made and that they were not 
mentioned in the debate of 11th October, acquits them of acting 
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018 otherwise than in good faith and reprobates the charges of corraption 
brought against ]\Iinisters which have been proved to he wholly 
a se. The formuia was arrived at after a previous amendment 
reprobating the charges but omitting the reference to the ex- 
pressions of regret had been withdrawn, and substantially it expressed 
Asqimth^s view. He thought it essential that the Mimsters should 
express thoir regret, and right that the resolution should put it on 
record that they had done so. In his own speech he improved the 
occasion by formulating “ rules of obligation and rules of prudence ” 
which he considered should be observed by Ministers in their financial 
dealings : 

The first, of course, and the most obvious, is that (1) Ministers ought 
not to enter into any transaction whereby their' private pecuniary 
interests might, even conceivably, come into conflict with their public 
duty. There is no dispute about that. Again (2) no Minister is justified, 
under any circumstances, in using' official information, information that 
has come to him as a Minister, for his own private profit or for that of 
his friends. Eurther (3) no Minister ought to allow or to put himself in 
a position to be tempted to use his official influence in support of any 
scheme, or in furtherance of any contract, in regard to which he has an 
undisclosed private interest. That again is beyond dispute. Again (4) 
no Minister ought to accept from persons who are in negotiation with or 
seeking to enter into contractual or proprietary or pecuniary relations 
with the State, any kind of favour. That, I think, is also beyond dispute. 

I will add a further proposition, which I am not sure has been completely 
formulated, though it has no doubt been adumbrated in the course of 
these debatesi and that is that (5) Ministers should scrupulously avoid 
speculative investments in securities as to which, from their position and 
their special means of early or confidential information, they have, or 
may have, an advantage over other people in anticipating market changes. 

This is not an exhaustive code, but these are Rules of Obligation, none 
of which were violated by the two Ministers involved in the case. 

I think that in addition to those rules, which I have described as Rules 
of Obligation^ — ^because it seems to me that they have an etMcal value 
and sanction, as well as being based on grounds of expediency and 
policy — ^there are, or there certainly ought to be. Rules of Rrudence, 
specially applicable to Ministers and to persons in positions of official 
responsibility, rules which perhaps never have been formulated, and 
which it would be very difficult to formulate in precise or universal 
terms. One of these rules is that in these matters such persons shoiua 
careftfily avoid all transactions which can give colour or countenance to 
the belief that they are doing anything which the Rules of Obhgation 
forbid. It was that Rule, which I call a rule of Prudence, which m my 
opinion, and in the opinion of my right honourable friends and oolleagues, 
was not fully observed though with complete innocence of intention, i 
this case. It has always been my opinion, and it is them opmiou, 
they told the House quite frankly in the fullest and most manly way. 
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Though Mr. Balfour voted with his party on iho vote ccnsuro, 
his speech differed markedly in tone from those of certmn of Inn 
colleagues, and was suhstantiaUy in agreement with Angmlh s on 
the main issue. He too, while dismissing Iho charge of corrupt ion 
“ as perfectly futile and ahsurd from the beginning and unworthy 
of the consideration of this House,” deshed the Ilon.^o to “ leave 
on record something which indicated its regret at v'hat had taken 
place.” 

The Times the next day said that “ Asquith rose to the occasion 
and did justice both to his position and to his reputation,” luit 
to the end of his days ho regarded this as the most difficult and 
painful personal incident that he had had to deal with in tlui course 
of his public life. There were those who said that Iho AIini.‘5lem 
should have been sacrificed on tho principle that Caisar’s wife 
should be above suspicion, and ho certainly thought that tlicy 
had themselves very largely to thanlc for tho suspicion tluit they had 
inouired on this occasion. But having sati.sficd himself that thoro 
was no corrupt act or intention, ho came to tlio conclusion that 
the only penalty which he had it in his power to inflict would bo 
out of all proportion to their offending. 


By the death of Mr, Alfred Lyttelton in July of this year Asquith 
suffered the loss of an old and intimate friend, related to him by 
marriage, from whom he had not been estranged by any differences 
ot pjtical opimon. The tribute which he paid to' his friend, when 
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! "^’hich no poUtical di/Teroncos wore ever allowed to loosen or even to invade. 

^ Nor can 1 better describe bim than by saying that he perhaps, of all men 
of this generation, came nearest to the mould and ideal of manhood which 
overj’’ English father w'ould like to sec his son aspire to, and if possible, to 
attain. The bounty of nature enriched and developed not only by early 
training but by constant self-discipline through life, blended in him gifts 
and graces w’hich, taken alone, are rare, and in such attractive union are 
rarer still. Body, mind and charaeter — ^the school-room, the cricket 
field, the Bar, the House of Commons — each made its separate contribu- 
tion of faculty and of experience to a many-sided and harmonious whole. 
But what lie was he gave — gave with such ease and exuberance that I 
think it may be said without exaggeration that wherever he moved he 
seemed to radiate vitality and charm. He was, as we here know, a 
strenuous fighter. He has left behind him no resentments and no enmity — 
nothing biit a gracious memory of a manly and winning personahty, the 
memory of one who served with an unstinted measure of devotion his 
generation and his country. He has been snatched away in what we 
thought was the full tide of a buoyant life, still full of promise and of hope. 
What more can wo say ? We can only bow once again before the decrees 
of the Supreme Wisdom. Those who loved him — and they are many— 
in all schools of opinion, in all ranks and walks of fife, when they think of 
liim will say to themselves : 

‘ This was the happy warrior ; this was he 
IVhom every man in arms should wish to be.’ ” 
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